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ADVERTISEMENT 


The subject of thefollowing Debate is of so important 
a nature, involving the existence of the East-India 
Company with the prosperity of this Country, that the 
Reporter feds it an incumbent duty to present it to the 
Public, lie is aware of the interest it must necessarily 
excite in the breasts of men devoted to the honour, the 
justice, and the happiness of Great Britain, and he 
has endeavoured to preserve the sentiments of the seve¬ 
ral speakers as faithfully, as the hasty sketches of the 
pen, and the recorded recollections of memory, will 
allow, and he pledges himself to report the ensuing 
Debate, which is expected to be the most animating, as 
it ccrtainiy will be the most momentous, with accurate 
fidelity, having engaged the most eminent short-hand 
writers expressly for that purpose . 




PRELIMINARY DERATE, 

Sfc. fyc. 


A General Court of Proprietors was held 
at the East India House on Tuesday, Ja- 
uuary the 5th, 1813, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the several communications 
and documents relative to the late negociation 
between his Majesty's Ministers and the Com¬ 
mittee of Correspondence , respecting a renewal 
of the East India Company’s Charter. 

The Chair was taken bv Sir Hugh Inglis at 
twelve o’clock; when the minutes of the last 
Court having been read as usual, he stated to a 
■large, opulent, and respectable assembly, that the 
Court of Proprietors had been called, in order 
that he might submit to thoir consideration the 
communications of His Majesty’s Government to 
the Directors, on a most important subject —the 
Renewal of the Company's Charter. From the 
papers to be laid before them he was sorry to 
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observe, that the result of those communications 
was most unfavourable to the views and to the 
interests of the Company.—The last communi¬ 
cation on the subject was contained in a letter 
from Lord Buckinghamshire; but received the 
night before, at so very late an hour, it was 
impossible for him to communicate with others, 
or indeed to bestow upon it himself all the 
consideration its importance required. He did 
not, of course, find himself at liberty to ex¬ 
press the sentiments and feelings of the Court of 
Directors; but, for his own part, he could have 
ho hesitation to confess, that this last letter had 
made on his miud a most serious and fearful im* 
pression. 

The first paper laid upon the table contained 
the minutes of the Secret Committee of Corre¬ 
spondence (No. I. in the.Appendix), dated No¬ 
vember the 27th, 1812 , wherein it was reported 
to the Committee, that the Chairman and De¬ 
puty Chairman had held a conference, that very 
morning, with the President of the Board of 
Commissioners, on the subject of renewing the 
Company’s Charter, at which his Lordship (Lord 
Buckinghamshire) declared it to be the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government, not to abandon 
the proposition of allowing a direct trade be¬ 
tween India and the outporU of the United 
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Kingdom, subject to modifications and restrict 
tions—requesting a conference on the subject 
with Lord Liverpool and himself. The paper 
proceeds to state, that after communicating with 
the Committee of Correspondence, 

A letter from the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman (No. II. Appendix), dated November 
21, 1812 , was dispatched to Lord Buckingham¬ 
shire, acquaintaing him, that the Committee re¬ 
ceived the communication with the deepest con¬ 
cern ; that such a measure, even in a most li¬ 
mited and restricted degree, would be highly 
prejudicial to the public revenue, injurious to 
the East-India Company, and detrimental to 
the prosperity of the merchants, manufacturers, 
traders, and other numerous bodies interested 
with the commerce of India. 

Lord Buckinghamshire’s next letter was then 
read (No. III. Appendix), dated November 28 , 
1812 , requesting that Lord Liverpool, and other 
members of the Board of Commissioners, might 
be present at the conference with the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman. 

The next document (No. IV.) was a minute of 
the Secret Court of Directors, held on the 2d 
day of December 1812 , stating that an unre¬ 
served conference had been held between His 
Majesty’s Ministers and the Committee of Cor- 
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respondent:©, wherein it was agreed no minutes 
should be taken. 

The next minute (No. V. Appendix) was of 
a Secret Committee, held on the 1 5th day of 
December, merely stating, two conferences had 
been held between His Majesty’s Ministers and 
the Committee, viz. on the 5th and ] 2th of 
December, 1ST:; : but no communication to the 
Court appeared necessary. 

Tt appeared from the minute (No. VI. Appen¬ 
dix), that the Court, adverting to a statement 
made, with their approbation, to a General Court, 
respecting the late conferences on the subject of 
renewing the Charter, the Court deemed it pro¬ 
per His Majesty’s Ministers should be apprized 
the Court were of opinion, unanimously and 
decidedly, that the admission of the imports 
from India to the outports of the United King¬ 
dom would be ruinous and pernicious in its 
consequences. 

A report was then read (No. VII. Appendix) 
from a Committee of the whole Court, dated 
December 18th, 1812, stating that the pro¬ 
position was pregnant with ruin to the Company, 
rendering them incapable of performing the 
functions allotted to them, either commercially 
or politically. 
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Another document (No.VIILAppendix) stated 
this resolution had been communicated to the 
President of the Board of Commissioners. 

Then followed the letters (No. IX. and X. Ap - 
pendix): after which the Chairman ordered the last 
letter of Lord Buckinghamshire, before referred 
to, and received the previous night, to be read 
(No. XI. Appendix). This letter was dated 
January the 4th, 1813, stating, that, however 
His Majesty's Ministers might wish to be frank 
and explicit on the subject of a Bcuewal of the 
Charter, they could not engage in the contro¬ 
versy as a party, to whifch the objections of the 
roe unit fee would ultimately lead : — conceived 
il is Majesty’s Ministers had discharged their 
duty, by expressing the terms on which they 
thought it expedient a renewal of the Company’s 
Charter should be recommended to Parliament: 
—that Ilis Majesty’s Ministers had had personal 
communications with others, who thought them¬ 
selves interested in the general question ; and 
were not ealled upon to give an answer, in detail, 
to the objections of tne Company :—that peti¬ 
tions had been presented to ‘Parliament for open¬ 
ing the trade:—in respect to points of regulation, 
every thing submitted to Parliament would have 
for its basis the extension of the import trade :— 
- lie was not aware that any alteration in the go- 
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vemmcntof I:id?a was intended:—how far the 
extension might endanger the trade and safety 
of the British government in India, and the 
British constitution at home, must be submit¬ 
ted to the wisdom of Parliament:—if the go¬ 
vernment could not be carried on without 
the Company, then the Company must re¬ 
main in its present state ; there was no alter¬ 
native:—no alteration, however, in the govern¬ 
ment was intended, and all traders would be 
subject to local regulations. 

The Chairman rose, and observed that the 
manner and the importance of the letter now 
before them, suggested the propriety of its being 
read a second time. (Applauses.) 

He proceeded to inform them, that all the pa- 
pers would be printed and delivered the next 

day.—He then said, 

•/ 

“ I am happy to declare, that the Court of 
Directors-is ever ready and anxious to give every 
information in their power to < he Court of Proprie¬ 
tors. Th::t which is their duty and their desire at 
all times, becomes incalculably so, at so momen¬ 
tous a crisis as the present, when the interests 
and very vitality of the Company are at stake.— 
It would be highly desirable that the opinions and 
feelings of the Proprietors should be known and 
diffused, as quickly and as widely as possible { 
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but I am sure that, in the present instance, they 
will act as they always have done, with a deli¬ 
berate reflection: they will not rush into a hasty 
decision, without a cautious and severe investiga¬ 
tion. It is my recommendation, that the question 
should be caln^y and dispassionately considered 
iii your closets. It will neither be expedient nor 
wise to form a judgement on the impulse of the 
moment. Not that I or the Directors would dis¬ 
suade or prevent immediate discussion : we wish 
to know the spontaneous sentiments of every 
Proprietor—we do not deprecate discussion, we 
anxiously desire it; but? we wish to defer deci¬ 
sion. Numerous and respectable as the Court 
now is, there are many not present of unques¬ 
tionable talent and interest, whose opinions it 
were most desirable to be acquainted with, whose 
arguments it would be gratifying to hear, and 
who would naturally wish to have an opportunity 
of expressing theirfeeliugs:—itwculd notbedoing 
them justice, if the question were to be finally 
determined, without affording them time to reflect 
deeply, and. explain themselves fully, upon the 
subject.—Dispassionate inquiry, calm delibera¬ 
tion, comprehensive reflection, were to be re¬ 
commended, at a crisis so anxious and so awful. 
—The Directors, as a body, have had no time 
to communicate, no opportunity to form an opi- 
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nion, rmd of course no opportunity to offer 
one, on the subject of this last letter: but the Pro¬ 
prietors can be at no loss to guess what their feel¬ 
ings are.—I will not take upon myself to speak 
for them ; I do not explain their opinion.—The 
Directors have had no time for ipeeting to dis¬ 
cuss particulars and to consolidate their judg¬ 
ments, in the interval of late last night and 
eleven o’clock to day ; but I, for my::elf, declare, 
that I see nothing in Lord Buckinghamshire’s last 
letter, that should persuade us to depart from our 
former sentiments and resolutions.—We would 
have met earlier, at arty hour whatever, had it 
been possible to have summoned a meeting ; but 
we have not been able to see each other till our at¬ 
tendance at this Court was required. We shall 
be glad to hear the sentiments of any Proprietor 
disposed to indulge us with them now; and to 
collect what your opinions are, on the subject of 
an ultimare discussion.” 

Mr. Rigty/ admitted the necessity of calm and 
deliberate reflection; but if the moment was 
awful, and the crisis a fearful one, they were 
calculated to call forth all the impulse of pre¬ 
sent feeling, and all the energies of nature.— 
He applauded tire attentfon, the perseverance, 
and the talent of the Directors on a trying 
occasion. The manly and discreet part they 
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had taken deserved 'not merely their warm¬ 
est support but their thanks by acclamation. 
They must all feel the deepest regret at the un¬ 
fortunate issue of the negociation: and many 
would participate with hirnfh feelings of a still 
stronger nature, on the perusal of Lord Buck¬ 
inghamshire’s most extraordinary letter. His 
Lordship truly did not condescend to give them 
any information, but referred them to the peti¬ 
tions on the table of the House of Commons. 
He was astonished, and full of alarm and indig¬ 
nation, to find any Minister in this country 
iha ing enough to make such a declaration, and 
in a certain degree to upbraid the Company for 
assuming the patronage of India, The greatest 
men this country has lately known, Mr. Pitt, 
and the late Lord Melville, had held and 
avowed the opinion, that an Administration 
seizing upon the patronage of India, would in¬ 
fallibly destroy the constitution of this country. 
Taking a broad and steady view of the whole 
correspondence, lie saw no prospect afforded, no 
argument adduced, that could persuade any ra¬ 
tional mind to wish any change, any deviation 
of policy, in respect of India: nor, from the 
face of the documents^ did it appear, that the 
Directors had given even the shadow of occasion 

c 
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for drawing down- upon them such contemptuous 
treatment as they hud received from Government. 

Mr. R. Thornton (the Deputy Chairman) 
observed, that his opinions stood upon record: 
they were unequivocally given, they were uni- 
versallv known ; still, on such a momentous 
occasion, he could not satisfy himself, he 
should not do his duty if he did not express 
his present feelings.—The trust committed to 
his hands was an awful one: it was his deter¬ 
mined intention to exorcise the functions of 
office faithfully and intrepidly, lie had received 
the acquiescence and support ot the Company in 
all the negotiations with His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment ; and while he received such approbation, 
he would neither betray their interests nor dis¬ 
honor himself, (.IppUiusvs) —-Much manage¬ 
ment ami considerable ingenuity had, for several 
years past, been misapplied, in seducing the opi¬ 
nions and agitating the intem-ds of men. False 
expectations had been raided, and visionary pas¬ 
sions tampered with, in order to induce Petitions 
to the House of Commons* Air blown bubbles 
in all their gaudy colourings, specious as they 
were empty, were Hying in every direction, to 
astonish the ignorant and allure the unwary.—. 
Terms to which opprobrium had bug been ap¬ 
plied by custom, had been wrested from their 
proper meaning, in order to stamp on odium on 
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what was technically, JUNgally, 'and justly called, 
the “ well regulated Monopoly” of the East 
India Company—and all for what ? to acquire an 
extension of trade for individuals, which must 
inevitably terminate in their final destruction ; 
the gay arid splendid scenery would soon fade 
away, and all their speculations would become 
as light, as the bubbles of imagination which 
so fatally deluded them. What was this uni¬ 
versal panacea, by which this general com¬ 
merce was to be established ?—why, the destruc¬ 
tion of the only commerce irt the world which 
remains entire and unshaken :—the destruction 
of that commerce, which while all other Trading 
had fallen to pieces, Bonaparte eagerly coveted, 
as the clearest jewel of hi > civwrs : that com¬ 
merce, which has been the envv of our enemies, 
the pride of our country, the admiration of man¬ 
kind. What did this enemy say? 4 ' I want Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce.” The ships, the colonies, 
and commerce of tills Company he is hovering 
over; hovering over, ready to devour. Well, if 
the trade is to be opened, our ships w ill be trans¬ 
formed into revenue cutters. We might k^ep 
our colonies, perhaps, but colonizaton would 
destroy our territory. As to commerce, le¬ 
gitimate, honorable commerce, it would sink 
into illicit trade. Omr merchants, such cf 

<: 2 
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them who are no«v dazzled with the gold and 
silver of India and China, would return to the 
iron of Birmingham and Sheffield. 

The propositions of Government were too irra¬ 
tional to be lasting; as the cause of the Company 
was just, it required them only to be firm, in 
order to be successful. 

And what is the time when this great commer¬ 
cial revolution is proposed? the time when a 
bright star of hope had illumined the northern 
hemisphere, the promised and welcome harbin¬ 
ger of general peace.—If such a peace could be 
produced on safe and honorable terms ; if the 
usual habits of commerce should again return to 
us ; when the deliverance of Europe is effected, 
when the loud and general congratulations of 
joy are rapturously exchanging—how would the 
East India Company appear, how would they 
congratulate each other ?—in the lamentation, 
that while commerce is raising her head and smil¬ 
ing all around her, her merchants are despoiled 
and ruined, her hopes set for ever, her interests 
wantonly sacrificed to the wild schemes of vision¬ 
ary experiment. It would be much better for 
them at once to wind up their concerns, to give 
up all thoughts of India, and seek for other pur¬ 
suits, than linger on a few years in gradual de¬ 
cay, and then sink into nothing.—-He hoped 
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they would now act, so*tnat, on iuture reflection, 
they should not accuse themselves of deserting or 
neglecting their duty. 

The Rev. Mr. T/drlwall acceded to the impor¬ 
tance and magnitude of the question. He allowed 
that the great object, the uniting indissolubly the 
government and the trade of India, were matters 
of the first consideration ; but there were other* 
too, which though of minor importance, might 
judiciously be added to the weight already in the 
scale of this great question :—he meant the in¬ 
numerable families which would be thrown into 

• 

instant ruin in the immediate circle of the me¬ 
tropolis ; the industry that would be palsied, the 
charities that would be frozen up, the entire de¬ 
population of various parishes, which must in¬ 
evitably sink in the same ruin with theEast-India 
Company.—If the government and territory 
were reserved to them, the trade would be di¬ 
vided and dispersed, far from the homes and 
reach of those whose whole depen dance will be 
divided and dispensed with it:—he called there¬ 
fore on the justice and humanity of His Majesty’s 
Government, not to press a wanton experiment of 
certain distress for uncertain advantage:—a dis¬ 
tress incalculable in its misery; an advantage, even 
iu its utmost success, trifling and worthlesshe 
trusted, therefore, that Government would give 
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up the measure, before tile Company should be 
compelled to come to a final decision. 

Mr. Kennard Smith could not withhold his tes¬ 
timony of praise to the wise and able conduct of 
the Directors during the negociation with His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers; and he trusted that many other 
persons present would express their feelings and 
their sentiments, in order to enable the Chair¬ 
man to decide upon the answer which ought to 
be returned to Lord Buckinghamshire’s letter.— 
If they looked back to the charter of James the 
First, about two centuries ago, they would find 
the grant was for ever, unless it should be found 
prejudicial to these realms. Is it so found r if 
not, there can be no reason why any of its pro¬ 
visions and privileges should be taken away. Let 
it b Sproved to be prejudicial;—that would be per¬ 
haps affair ground for opening its trade or abo¬ 
lishing it altogether-but prove it first, and do 
not let assertion and power usurp the place of 
argument and justice.—*He was well aware it 
could not be proved ; but he was not convinced 
that opening the trade would not be prejudicial 
to these realms. Ilis conviction was to the 
contrary. From his practical knowledge he 
felt the most decided assurance that the mea¬ 
sure was fraught with destruction, not to the 
Company only, but to those speculators who 
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were now revelling in' imagination on the spoils of 
the East. If the trade should be opened to the out- 
ports, it would be much better for the Company 
to resign its charter, to sell its territory and pos¬ 
sessions, its buildings and its stores, and every 
individual of it retire to the occupations of pri¬ 
vate life. The China trade alone, could not sup¬ 
port the expeiices of the Charter. His Majesty’s 
Ministers could not have seriously reflected on 
the number of seamen supplied to the navy by 
East-India shipping.—He adverted to the time of 
Oueen Elizabeth, when not more than six ships 
sailed to India; and to. their present number, a 
number which supplies an average of 7 4 00 seamen 

for die exclusive of Lascars. He con- 

*> * 

reived they bad an unquestionable claim oil 
government for the vs. die ot their freehold in 
India, which they enjoyed by a right as firm 
and unshaken as any freehold which could be 
bold in this country. 

Mr. II. Grant rose and said : 

Mr. Chairman,—-Encouraged by the invitation 
which you have held out to the individual pro¬ 
prietors, to take a part in this discussion, I ven¬ 
ture to offer myself, not with any purpose of 
entering into a detailed consideration of the par¬ 
ticular measure respecting the outports, which 
has been the immediate occasion of calling us 
together, for that subject will better be discussed 
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on a future day:, but in order to express my 
surprise at tbe singular letter with which we 
have been favoured by one of His Majesty’s 
Ministers ; abetter, in which they are pleased 
explicitly to inform us, that they have every 
disposition to honor us with a free and unreserved 
communication of their sentiments , but are not 
at all disposed to communicate their arguments » 
The question, Sir, to which we are reduced by 
this letter, is indeed one of the utmost serious¬ 
ness and importance. It is no other than this: 
whether the Company shall throw themselves on 
the justice of parliament and of the nation, in a 
contest with ilis Majesty’s executive government; 
or whether all the political interests of India, and 
of England, as connected with India, shall be 
made the subject of commercial experiment ? 

Surprised as I am with the tone of the Minis- 
ter’s letter, I profess myself still more astonished 
at the matter. We are there told that, unless 
we accede to the measure proposed, it will be 
open to the consideration and decision of parlia¬ 
ment, whether the political interests involved in 
the government of India, cannot be effectually 
provided for under some other system of admi¬ 
nistration than the present. Open to the consi¬ 
deration and decision of parliament! I thought. 
Sir, that parliament had considered and decided 
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the question long ago. I have always of late 
understood it to be the general opinion of the 
government, the parliament, and the nation, 
that the system of the Company was in every 
view the most eligible organ for the management 
of the great and complicated interests in ques¬ 
tion. But I suppose this annunciation of Minis¬ 
ters to be a sort of commentary on a sentiment 
in the former letter of Lord Buckinghamshire; 
where he states that, although it be expedient to 
leave the government of India in the hands of 
the Company, yet there is a limit to that expe¬ 
diency. Now, Sir, as I have ever understood 
that the expediency of the system in the con¬ 
templation of Ministers respected the people of 
India at least as much as the nation at home, I 
can translate the proposition of Lord Bucking¬ 
hamshire only into this, tint there is a limit to 
the expediency of governing wellthere is a 
limit to the care and attention which we are 
bound to bestow on the security and welfare of 
the immense population confided to our manage¬ 
ment. And what. Sir, is that limit ? iiie 
commercial convenience of the outports.-—True, 
we are under the most solemn obligation to con¬ 
duct with vigilance and fidelity the adminis¬ 
tration of that vast empire : but, imperative, 
sacred, and indispensable as this obligation is, 

D 
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W(? shall be too strict, too zealous in our con¬ 
struction of it, if, in the prosecution of our 
object, we compel a vessel which has cleared 
putwards from Bristol, to discharge her home¬ 
ward cargo in the Thames. Thus do ministers 
Weigh the ledger-books of the outports against 
the great Charter of the rights and happiness of 
fifty millions of men !—f Applause.) 

Disclaiming, Sir, as I have once already done, 
any discussion at the present moment respecting 
the admittance of the outports into the import- 
trade of India, I will yet just ask, whether, con¬ 
sidering this, not as an individual and insulated 
measure, but in connexion with past events, the 
Company have no solid ground of objection 
against it ? Have the Company no ground of 
objection against it, as being one further step in 
that series of progressive encroachments, which 
have for some years been taking place on their 
privileges ? Have they no right, without reference 
to this specific development of the general prin¬ 
ciple, to resist it on the ground that, if they do 
pot make a stand somewhere, they will lose all ? 
•^(Applause). There was a period, when the 
Company were compelled to contend with Go. 
vernment for all their privileges, commercial and 
political. That attack; cm them failed; and it 
almost seems as if Ministers had converted the 
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siege into a blockade. First, we were obliged to 
provide a quantity of extra-tonnage for the indi¬ 
viduals;—then, the trade was to be thrown open 
to private ships : then, the outports were to be 
admitted into the export-trade;—now the outports 
are to be admitted into the import-trade. And 
I beg leave to observe, that I mention these, not 
as encroachments on our commercial privileges, 
though even in that view they might well beat 
remark ; but as encroachments on the resources 
of the Company, and as therefore more arid more 
trenching on that fund, on which the Company 
must rely for the due discharge of their political 
duties. If we are to judge, according to the 
rule of all worldly wisdom, from the past to the 
future, is it possible to doubt what will be the 
next step ? According to the present intention, 
the free traders are to conduct their concerns, 
subject to the regulations of the Iocail govern¬ 
ments of India, and they are to be completely 
debarred from the trade of China. Can there 
be a doubt that their next attack will be on these 
obstacles ? To do them justice, they make no 
secret of their wishes. And the imprescriptible 
right of Britons to a free trade, commercial 
liberty, the right of locomotion, all those topics 
on which the advocates of the private traders 
are apt to dilate, somewhat more extravagantly 

d 2 
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than wisely, will be exactly as good then as at. 
the present hour. 

I do not mean to insinuate that the Govern¬ 
ment,—and I would observe that, by that term, 
I do not mean this or that Government, but the 
National Government,—entertain a deliberate and 
systematic design of annihilating the Company. 
But it is in the nature of things. It is in the 
nature of power to be encroaching and aggressive. 
And if this train of consecutive aggressions is to 
continue, it is too easy to perceive what will be its 
termination. Left in possession of all our poli¬ 
tical functions, but stripped one by one, of all 
the means and facilities which we possess for the 
exercise of those functions, we shall at length be 
compelled to resign every thing without a strug¬ 
gle, and shall then have the comfort of being 
told that it is a voluntary surrender. The edifice 
will be permitted to remain entire and untouch¬ 
ed j no hostile hand ostensibly stretched out 
against it; no warlike engine threatening its 
walls; but, in the mean time, it is gradually 
undermined, and, when it collapses with a great 
ruin, it will be said to have fallen by its own 
weight. The familiar but lively and happy il- 
lustration employed by a great departed orator 
in Parliament, may be applied to this subject» 
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wefehall be checkmat'ed with all our pieces on 
the board.— (Applause.) 

I cannot help thinking. Sir, that, in the 
present crisis, it would be well to remind Minis¬ 
ters and the public, of the services which the 
Company have rendered both to this country 
and to India. On this head, indeed, the greatest 
misrepresentations prevail. That such services 
have, in fact, been rendered, not one of your 
antagonists ventures to deny ; but it is not un¬ 
commonly insinuated in the publications which 
have appeared against y*ou, that they were the 
result of accident, or that the merit of them 
exclusively belongs to the enlightened men 
whom you have chanced to employ. The Com¬ 
pany, in the mean time, are charged with 
having no concern for die interests, either of 
4licir country or tv their subjects, with being 
wholly absorbed in a?selfish regard for their ad¬ 
vantage. 

If it be indeed true, that the Company are 
occupied solely by an attachment to their own 
interests, I yet do not know «that the advocates 
of free trade are exactly the persons the best 
authorised to reproach them with that failing. 
I am by no means persuaded, that the mo¬ 
tives by which those gentlemen are actuated 
are of a much more exalted nature.— (Applause.) 
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Is it, however, the fact, that the Company Mtye 
no claims on the gratitude either of their country 
or of their subjects? Let history answer that 
question. I regret—-I do not palliate—the dis¬ 
orders which, in some instances, took place at 
the commencement of their government as a ter¬ 
ritorial power. Those were disorders, however, 
naturally incident to a recent acquisition of do¬ 
minion, especially to an acquisition accompanied 
by the strongest individual temptations; and 
they were, as soon as possible, corrected by the 
Company at home. But, while these misdeeds, 
whatever they were, are, on every occasion, 
studiously trumpeted forth, the eminent services 
rendered by the Company, both to this country 
and to that, are completely overlooked, or are 
ascribed to any other cause than good intention. 
Why, Sir, when, about the time of the civii 
commotions in England, th£ Indo-British trade, 
from the effect of those troubles, was for near 
thirty years in hourly danger of annihilation;— 
when, at other periods, both anterior and subse¬ 
quent, that trade was in hourly danger of ex¬ 
tinction from the formidable malice of European 
rivals; —when it weathered those storms by 
exertions of fortitude and perseverance unparal¬ 
leled in the commercial annals of the world * 
do the Company, who conducted it, deserve no 
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credit for their management and public spirit ? 
When the Indo-British settlements were, for 
twenty years together, engaged in an arduous 
struggle with the hostility of France, and that 
hostility directed by some of the ablest public 
functionaries, civil and military, that France has 
ever produced; when they endured through 
that dreadful season; when they not only en¬ 
dured through it, but, having entered it as a set 
of comparatively insignificant ports, emerged 
from it an empire ; do the counsels and conduct 
of the Company, who supplied the means of 
these achievements, de’serve no praise for the 
result ? Then,—as to the inhabitants of India, 
—-when Lord Clive repaired to that country, for 
the second time, as a governor,—when he went 
out in the character, no longer of a soldier, but 
of a pacificator,—to check irregularities', to re¬ 
form abuses, to consolidate the dominions ac¬ 
quired, and to secure the rights and welfare of 
the natives,-—did he undertake this important 
service by accident, or was he expressly delegated 
to it by the votes of a triumphant majority of 
this very court ? When, afterwards, the same 
illustrious man,—and the incident deserves no¬ 
tice, as not wanting applicability to some parts 
of the present discussion,—sensible of the irre¬ 
gularities and atrocities committed by the free 
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traders up fue country, and anxious to hush the 
groans of the suffering natives, chased the whole 
tribe of those oppressors to Calcutta ;—was this 
act purely the emanation of his own gifeat mind* 
or do your records exhibit the precise instructions 
which he had received from the Company at 
home for the accomplishment of the reformation 
in question? I cannot help mentioning another 
illustrious and revered name, a name dear (I 
doubt no!) to every individual present. AVhen 
Lord Cornwallis adopted the measure oi the 
perpetual settlement,—and though there still 
subsist some differences* or opinion rejecting 
the policy of that men: ore, there never were two 
opinions as to its magnanimity, din hr act by 
chance, or entirely from himself, or are not the 
express instructions of the Company on record, 
in which they enjoin on him the lull application 
of his comprehensive judgment, with the view of 
ameliorating live ccnuition of the natives in that 
very respect ? All th'se laws and regulations, 
under the protection of which the natives repose, 
—which secure to them a pure administration of 
justice, a freedom fr«m European competition in 
the purchase raid management of land, a tran¬ 
quil enjoyment of their property,—the Magna 
Charts, as they may be called, and Bill of Rights 
of the population of Hinuostan,—did they spring 
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up spontaneously, did the servants of the Com¬ 
pany call them from the ground by a stamp of 
the foot ? —or are your voluminous records preg¬ 
nant with evidence to shew, that the principles 
of all those improvements had been the previous 
subjects of your deep and anxious deliberation, of 
your minute and positive orders? 

I have the firmest belief. Sir, in the capabilities 
of individual energy to effect mighty things. 
But, at the same time, it is plain that a public 
functionary can accomplish little, unless he is 
co.int:.;nanced and supported by his principals. 
TIk great men to whom I have alluded, acted 
great w , hut whence did they acquire their first 
movement:'—whence was derived the first im¬ 
pulse of then great actions? Why, Sir, from 
•within these very walls which are now decorated 
with their effigies. You have a right to conse¬ 
crate their dead renown ; for you formed their 
living greatness # .—( Applause .) 

The question then recurs. Sir j is all this sys¬ 
tem of establishments, the fruit of so much la¬ 
bour, achieved by so much solicitude, matured 

■ E 

* The wall of the room in which the Court of Proprietors 
meet has niches, in which are placed the statues of Lord 
Clive, Lord Cornwallis, Sit Eyre Coote, and other eminent 
men. 
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by time, justified bv experience, to be made the 
sport of a commercial experiment ? Grant all 
the commercial arguments of our opponents; 
bu is it possible not to see that a commercial 
measure may lead to the most fatal political con¬ 
sequences? That such is the strong infallible 
tende my of the particular measure before us, is 
cleaily proved in the correspondence of the Di¬ 
rectors with the Government,—proved by ar¬ 
guments, to which the Government refuse an 
answer. It menaces the subversion of the con¬ 
stitution of India ; and, permit me to add, by no 
very remote consequence, the subversion of that 
of England aUo. 

It is curious to observe. Sir, how differently 
men estimate the evil of political changes in this 
country and in India In England we have a 
constitution which is the work of ages, and ;Le 
wonder of the world. Fur this constitution we 
glory in cheri-hing even a bigotted attachment, 
and if any innovator proposes for our adoption a 
measure which appears* to touch its fundamental 
principles, we hear him no longer—we cry, 
“ away with your commercial calculations! vve 
“ cannot afford such an experiment! Nolumus 
“ leges Anrfjhr vmtari /” Thus we all act—and 
we act well. JRut what, meantime, is our con¬ 
duct respecting India ? There, also, is a con- 
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stitution, the slow creation of years ; a consti¬ 
tution which ha» not, indeed, attained theoreti¬ 
cal perfection,—perhaps not even all the practi¬ 
cal perfection of which it is capable,—I am not 
competent to judge oi that,— but of which I will 
yet be bold to say, that, considering the peculiar 
circuiuounces of the country ; considering the 
nature end political capacity °f the natives; con¬ 
sidering the reh'htm.s subsisting between the 
two c ■■ ..ies, ic is scarcely a less wonderful 
work, scarcep a le-.s ivn-wumt achievement, than 

the Ihitif: c-a; •■fbuien it sea’. Yet when we ob- 

• 

j<. et to huvnahou proposed by ministers, on 
the gv.ejnd that it will probably affect the vitals 
of this ci'int'auio: 1 , the) are pleased gravely to 
assure us that our apprehensions are probably 
unfounded ; and we ; • ebeged with a spirit oi 
cautiousness, comum’-c", and war, because, in a 
case which is absolutely one of life and death to 
the natives of iliuduslnn, t;c refuse to be put off 
with contingent remedies and conjectural safe¬ 
guards .—{.Inpiau n’). 

Amidst tiie provincial wit, Sir, which has, 
during the course of th'is controversy, been 
pointed again.-.t the Company, 1 have found, it 
said, that all the reasonings of that body resolve 
themseives into an argument ad misericordiam, 
—au address to the compassion of tire public. 

£ 2 
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One of these reasonings ad misericordiam you 
have heard from a gentleman below me (Mr. 
Thirlwal), and I would ask whether it contained 
nothing of an impressive nature,—nothing to 
touch the feelings of humanity ? For my own 
part, without the hope and without the desire of 
rivalling the ingenious mirth to which I have 
alluded, I will say, not wittily, but gravely, that 
were I to address the public on the present sub¬ 
ject, mine should be an argument ad miserkor - 
diam. It should be an appeal to their compas¬ 
sionate feelings: — but to their compassionate 
feelings not in behalf of the Company, however 
likely to be ruined by adventurers; nor in 
behalf of adventurers, however likely to ruin 
themselves—mine should be an appeal to the 
compassion of the people of England in favour 
of the people of India. I would earnestly re¬ 
mind them that a system in which the welfare 
and happiness of Hindostan, in a political point 
of view, are essentially bound up, a system ad¬ 
mitted to have this character (for never let that 
be forgotten) on all hands, may, by the rage of 
commercial speculation, be utterly pulled to 
pieces in a few years. I would intreat that, in 
their anxiety to settle the discontents of a com¬ 
paratively small number of persons at home, they 
would not run the luk of unsettling the content 
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and tranquillity of the immense population de¬ 
pendent on them in India. I would beseech 
them not to be more swayed by the din and tu¬ 
mult which pervades a small part of their own 
country, than by the profound and uncomplain¬ 
ing stillness which reigns throughout that vast 
continent. I would implore them to do by the 
people of India as they would do by themselves; 
and then I have not the smallest doubt of the 
result.— (Long and reiterated applause.) 

Mr. Smith (the Bank Director) was of opinion, 
that the most advisable proceeding in the present 
stage of the business would be, to adopt the sen¬ 
timents of the Chairman, and adjourn to an early 
period. 

The Chairman signified his concurrence. 

Mr. Kcnnard Smith moved, that thanks be 
given to the Court of Directors, for the firm, 
zealous, and vigilant conduct which they had 
hitherto evinced for the interests of the Proprie¬ 
tors, concluding with a resolution of adjourn¬ 
ment to the 19th instant. 

Mr. Lewis requested, that the Resolutions of 
the General Court of the 5th of May last might 
be read. (No. XIV. Appendix.) 

Mr. Rigby thought the document just read, 
of such importance as to require the most exten¬ 
sive circulation, and enquired whether, in the 
discussion with Ministers, they had been given to 
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understand that a modification, with respect to 
exporting the produce of this country, would be 
admitted ?—and was answered by 

The Chairman, that the Charter of 1793 per¬ 
mitted an annual exportation of that sort, to the 
extent of SOOO tons, which extent had never been 
taken advantage of, the exports principally con¬ 
sisting of wines, which were not the manufac¬ 
ture of this country—at least he hoped not !—(A 
lavgh.) 

The motion of thanks and adjournment being 
seconded and put, 

Mr. Hume, in addressing the Chairman, de¬ 
clared it was not his original intention to deliver 
any opinion on the present subject, but he was 
induced to depart from that resolution in conse¬ 
quence of the turn which the discussion had taken, 
—-lie objected to uniting a vote of thanks to the 
Directors with the resolution of adjournment— 
he had not entirely made up his mind whether 
they deserved praise or censure. From many ob¬ 
servations which had been made, it appeared as if 
the question w r as not a relation to the outports 
being admitted to a share of the import trade ; 
that question seemed to him to have been entirely 
departed from. The language of Ministers was 
this —you must concede whatever wc think 
nccessarv, or your Charter will not be renewed. 
It had been stated in the House of Commons 
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by the late Mr. Perceval, that certain prelimi¬ 
naries had been agreed upon between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Company. The Court of Direc¬ 
tors had called upon Ministers for .their decided 
answer—an answer had been returned which he 
certainly could not disapprove. The true ques¬ 
tion is tins,—will the Company consent to the 
trade being thrown open ? in that case Govern¬ 
ment, it is supposed, will not interfere in the 
interior administration of India. Ought the port 
oi London, in tins genera! state of commercial 
privation, to enjoy privileges which no other port 
P'.» sussed ? 1 he Company’s right to a trade in 
India was founded on a statute of Parliament, 
bv ahi/h tic duration of the right was limited* 
point, the Ministers he thought had 
n me t)ir.cto:s a proper rub. Without con- 
' ...g v,::a ad his positions, he admired the 

• -■ imi coi he genoeman who spoke last (Mr. 
m ■ G.an'i, and hoped to be gratified with many 
'• >■ • > of ms speeches. lie was sensible that he 
in ; s It had wandered from the subject (hear, 
hearj, winch was not much a matter of surprise, 
a r ei rned generally tQ have been lost sight of— 
he was of opinion as the discussion was to be ad¬ 
journed, so might the vote of thanks.— Hererwere 
loud cries of Question , Question , when the 
Chairman requested, that as much praise had 
been so handsomely bestowed on the Directors , it 
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was but fair to hear what might be aliedged 
against them ,* it was true policy to hear both 
sides of a question-— when 

Mr. Hume resumed—by asking whether the 
trade to Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, had 
afforded sufficient means for paying their divi¬ 
dends ? Was it proper, was it prudent then to 
quarrel with Ministers about a trade which he was 
prepared to prove had for the last fifteen years 
produced nothing or next to nothing ? He was 
not prepared so say whether the Directors de¬ 
served praise or not; he wished for time to 
consider that point, and might perhaps at their 
next meeting, be equally disposed with any other 
gentleman to support a vote of thanks; and with 
respect to other points introduced into the present 
discussion, his opinion was, they should be re¬ 
served for the consideration of Parliament and 
the Ministers. 

Mr. Grant {a Director) said he did not rise 
to contend for the vote of approbation that had 
been proposed. He had no wish (and he was 
sure the gentleman behind the bar had no wish) 
to carry the Proprietors, in this respect, further 
than their own spontaneous judgment should in- 
t:^ them to go. But though it had not been 
fits intention, nor he believed the intention 1 of 
the Directors in general, to offer any opinions 
to the Proprietors on that day, the speech of the 
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honourable gentleman, who had just sat down 
(Mr. Hume), called for some Observation. The 
honourable gentleman had assumed that the 
question before the Proprietors .was, whether 
they should agree to the proposition of Minis¬ 
ters respecting* the outports ? Mr. Grant said 
there was no such question submitted to the 
Court. The Proprietors had been called toge¬ 
ther on that day, in order to be made acquainted 
with the further correspondence which had ta¬ 
ken place between His Majesty’s Ministers and 
the Court of Directors, and not to produce any 
immediate question on the matter of that cor¬ 
respondence, but that the Proprietors, after 
having had an opportunity of fully considering 
it, should determine on the time proper to be 
taken for the consideration of it, and the day on 
which they should meet again. The only ques¬ 
tion, in short, before the Court, was the motion 
recently made for approving the conduct of the 
directors. But the honourable gentleman, fol- 
>wing his erroneous assumption, had gone on 
to argue, as if the question respecting the out¬ 
ports were a detached insulated question that 
might be settled without affedtiog other great 
parts of the Indian system. He had supposed 
indeed, that the object really in dispute, between 
Government and the Company, was the Indian 
Trade. In both these assumptions the honora- 

F 
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blc gentleman ,was mistaken. It was not the 
trade with India, as such, for which the Company 
chiefly contended. That trade it was admitted had 
been of late years no great object of profit. The 
Company resisted the importation of Indian 
commodities to the outporls, because they ap¬ 
prehended, with great reason, that the conse¬ 
quence would be the smuggling of lea to a large 
extent, in violation of the Company’s China 
monopoly. And the loss that would hence 
ensue, was not to be contemplated merely as 
commercial loss. The China trade was the 
source of the profit which enabled the Company 
to pay their dividend, and on tire payment of 

the dividend denended the subsistence of the 
* 

Company in a state fit for the performance of 
the high political functions assigned to them. 
The admission .of the imports from India to the 
outports of England, therefore, involves the po¬ 
litical existence of the Company as administrators 
of the Indian empire. If the honourable gentle¬ 
man had perused the printed papers with the 
least atttention, he would have found that this 
was the argument of the Company. 

The honorable gentleman had also assumed, 
that the Directors had demanded a categorical 
answer from His Majesty’s Ministers on the grand 
question. Tins was another mistake. They 
had only a^ked for the informations on which 
Ministers bad been induced to declare in favour 
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of the outports, and for the whole detail of the 
plan which they had formed for the government 
of British India. 

In asking for these things they had asked for 
nothing new. In the settlement of the Charter 
of 1793, the eminent men who conducted 
tire national affairs at that time, communi¬ 
cated to the Court of Directors not only the 
details of their own plan, but the demands of 
British manufacturers and other persons hos¬ 
tile to the privileges of the Company, with 
the arguments used by those parties. This 
was what the Directors had now asked. They 
were told that the discussions between the mer¬ 
chants claiming the right of importing to the 
outports and Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, were 
carried on viva voce; but it might be presumed, 
that some minutes of conversations so important 
might have been taken. 

The honorable gentleman had thought fit to 
censure the Court for meddling with the topic of 
the British constitution, in their correspondence 
with the King’s Ministers. This was a strange 
accusation. Was not every subject of this free 
country interested in the constitution, and en¬ 
titled to contend for the care of it in all public 
measures? Were not the Company, and the 
whole nation, deeply concerned in maintaining 

F 2 
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the Constitution ih its vigour and purity ? And 
the Directors, as acting for the Company, end 
as free men, having a slake in the country, were 
fully warranted to express their solicitude on the 
subject, when it was so evidently and greatly con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr. Grant added, that before he sat down, 
he wished to say a word on the present slate of 
the negociation. His Majesty’s Ministers had 
declared a wish to discuss, in the most full, 
free, and candid manner, all depending points. 
The Court of Directors had, on their part, amply 
stated their reasons for' every position they ad¬ 
vanced ; but he must take leave to say, the 
Board of Commissioners had not answered those 
arguments;—instead of returning arguments, they 
had given only decisions. But if any one thing 
was now essential, it was a clear and thorough 
understanding between the parties: — this was 
proper for the sake of the public, and due to the 
Proprietors of India stock, w r hose all was at slake. 
This was what the Directors all along aimed 
at; what they still wished ; and following- up 
the subject with a spirit of conciliation, it would 
be no fault of their’s, if the desired information 
were obtained, and every thing satisfactorily 
adjusted at last. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wdyland was desirous that the adjourn¬ 
ment should be only for a week—The question 
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turned on this point, whether the regulations pro¬ 
posed by Government would benefit the popula¬ 
tion of India and Great Britain ?—The greater 
delay in their exertions, he considered the greater 
danger would accrue. In political controversy, 
prudence should sometimes take the precedence 
of generosity. On this principle, therefore, he* 
should wish the last letter of Lord Buckingham- 

O 

shire to be the last ministerial document on their 
table, as it was certainly the weakest—it was not 
the letter of a statesman—it was, when analized, 
absolute nonsense. lie wished an adjournment 
for one w eek, and confidently trusted that they 
would zealously exert themselves, individually 
and collectively, to frustrate all invasion upoif 
their chartered rights. 

After various observations as to fixing the day 
of adjournment. 

The Chairman stated, that although the Di¬ 
rectors were desirous of meeting the wishes of 
the Propiietors in every respect, he considered, 
that as various meetings of ship owners, ship 
builders, merchants, and others deeply concerned 
in the present question, were to be held in the 
course of next week, the original day for adjourn¬ 
ment would be the most convenient and advi¬ 
sable.-lie informed the Proprietors, that 

Ministers had been applied to, for the reasons' 
which had induced them to depart from those 
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rooted plans they had formerly adopted them¬ 
selves. That great statesman,- the late Lord 
Melville, was decidedly of opinion, that every 
article of India trade should be lodged in the 
warehouses of the Company, and sold, in that 
room. (No. XII, Appendix.)—On this point he 
had the entire and unequivocal concurrence of 
his illustrious colleague, Mr. Pitt. That their 
goods should be brought into the port of London, 
was a fundamental article in the political and 
commercial creed of the East-India Company. 
(Hear! hear! hear !)—It seems strange, in¬ 
deed, for any man to say that he is not concern¬ 
ed in supporting his own rights—what can be 
meant by Ministers having given the Directors a 
proper rub ? "What! is not an Englishman to 
maintain his own rights ? Is he not to speak his 
opinion honestly and frankly in his own cause ? 
This is the birthright of an Englishman, and 
God forbid it should ever be wrested from him— 
it was a right he would give up to no Ministers. 
The Court of Directors had asked them, the 
reasons of changing their former sentiments and 
resolutions ? they (the 'Proprietors) perhaps might 
be persuaded or convinced by them. Ir should be 
distinctly understood, that the Directors are not 
desirous of restraining the exports to the port of 
London, but of confining the imports to it, as a 
measure of vital consequence to the very existence 
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of the Company, r The profits upon the trade 
certainly had been lessened, but this was owing 
to captures and/ shipwreck:—but, will the out- 
ports be more (exempt from such disasters than 
the Company ? The profits must naturally fluc¬ 
tuate upon all commercial undertakings. (The 
Chairman here alluded to an opinion given by 
Lord Castlereagh in the House of Commons on 
a former occasion. No. XIII. Appendix.) The 
Court of Directors were not anxious for a vote 
of thanks, but to deserve one. He had the 
highest opinion of Ilis Majesty’s Ministers as 
individuals; but this should not induce him to 
sacrifice to them one iota of his duty or of the 
Company’s rights. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins could wish to hear how 
the honorable gentleman (Mr. Hume) would an¬ 
swer the arguments of the Chairman; he was 
convinced that they were not to be answered. 
If the question was that of opposing the interests 
of the Company to those of the Country, there 
!c Proprietor that would hesitate 
between the duty and the sacrifice—there was no 
such collision of interests— the question was, 
whether the interests of *the Company should be 
sacrificed, not to those of the Country but to 
popular mistake, to the delusion of experiment, 
to the cravings of speculation. One establish- 
-ment for the protection of the trade and shipping 
alone for the port of London, had cost ha — 
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million of money; millions had been expended 
upon others—more than no,000 persons were 
employed in these establishments—if the exclu¬ 
sive trade is done away, these in;ust all be driven 
from their wonted habits of industry, to seek, as 
they best could, a precarious subsistence—“ You 
take away their life if you do take away the 
means whereby they live.” It cannot be for¬ 
gotten too, that the Company had furnish¬ 
ed Government with 20,000 tons of ship¬ 
ping, amounting to fourteen sail, to whose as¬ 
sistance in a great measure the splendid victory 
over the Dutch at Camperdown may be attri¬ 
buted.—Could Government look to divided in¬ 
terests, scattered property, and unequal ship¬ 
ping, for so desirable an aid in future emergen¬ 
cies? It was much to be Jrmentcd that any 
shade of difference should exist on the question 
of adjournment, and on that account he could 
wish it were separated from the motion of 
thanks. 

Mr. Hume (in explanation) considered his 
opinion had been so guardedly expressed, as 
not to be thought imputing blame to the 
Directors. If any loss should be sustained by 
^he measures of Government, they are bound to 
g \ye ample remuneration. 

£ After a few words the motion of Thanks was 
mi ted to that of Adjournment, with one dissen - 
ient voice, that of Mr. Iiume . 
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At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, the VUh 
November, 1812, 

The Chairman reported to the Committee, that he 
and the Deputy Chairman had this morning a confe¬ 
rence with the President of the Board of Commission¬ 
ers, on the subject of, the Renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, at which his Lordship declared it to be the 
intention of Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, not to abandoa 
the proposition they had made, for allowing a direct 
trade between India and the outports of the United 
Kingdom ; but that the proposition might be modified, 
by confining the ports to which ships shall be allowed 
to import goods from India, to a number less than that 
to which the Warehousing Act now extends. Lord 
Buckinghamshire, however, was desirous, before re* 
suming the correspondence relating to it, that the 
Committee of Correspondence should hold a conference 
with Lin'd Liverpool and himself upon the subject. 

The Chairman further stated, that, in reply to 
Lord Buckinghamshire, the Deputy Chairman and 
himself declined making any observation at present, 
but staled their intention to communicate the substance 
of Ins Lordship’s remarks to the Committee of Corres¬ 
pondence, and also expressed their wish, that the 
Committee might have the honour of waiting upon his 
Lordship, previous^ to the proposed conference with 
Lord Liverpool, to which Lord Buckinghamshire con¬ 
sented. . 

The Cqpimittee, in consequence, resolved, 
scrr.biy at eleven o’clock on Tuesday next, for ljpp| 
purpose of deliberating upon the subject of the above 
communication, previously to waiting upon Lord 
Buckinghamshire, at the hour of two on that day. 
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Letter from me Chairman and Deputy Chairman to 
the Right Honorable the Early/ Buckinghamshire. 

East-India House , 28 th November , 1812. 

My Lord, 

We have the honor to acquaint your Lord- 
ship, that we have, communicated to a Secret Com¬ 
mittee of Correspondence the substance of the con¬ 
versation which we bad yesterday the honour of hold¬ 
ing with your Lordship, Mr. Wallace, and Mr- Sul¬ 
livan, anti in which it was notified to us, that the opi¬ 
nion of His Majesty’s Government remains unaltered, 
regarding the expediency of not confining the import 
trade from the East-Indics to the port of London. 

The Committee received this communication with 
the deepest concern and regret, its Members unani¬ 
mously concurring with us in opinion, that should the 
proposed extension of the trade, even to a small num¬ 
ber of the outports of the kingdom, be sanctioned by 
the Legislature, the measure will be highly prejudicial 
to the public revenue, injurious to the East-Jndiu Com¬ 
pany, and detrimental to the prosperity of the mer¬ 
chants, manufacturers, traders, and other numerous 
bodies interested in the commerce with India, as novr 
carried on through the channel of the river Thames. 
The Committee being still desirous of an opportunity 
of renewing their representations to your Lordship 
upon this important question, before any communica¬ 
tion is made to the Court on the subject, have directed 
us to request the honur of a conference with your 
Lordship for that purpose. Should it be perfectly 
convenient to your Lordship to receive the Deputation 
on Tuesday, next, at two o’clock, we shall be able to 
lay the result of the conference before the Court on 
the following day. 

We have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 
(Signed) Hugh Inglis, 

Robert Thornton. 

The Right lion, the Earl of Buckinghamshire* 

&e. &c. &c. 
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No. III. 

Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of Bucking¬ 
hamshire to the Chairman. 

Sir, India Board, 2 Sfh November, 1812. 

I had the honor of receiving your letter of this 
day, proposing that the Secret Committee of Corres¬ 
pondence should wait upon me at this Board on Tues¬ 
day next. 

I shall he happy to have the honor of seeing them; 
but as I am desirous that Lord Liverpool, and other 
Members of the Board, should be present at the inter¬ 
view, and as I find that twelve o’clock will be more con¬ 
venient to them than two, you will, I hope, have no 
objection to make the appointment for the foririer 
hour. 

I have the honor to be 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 
Buckinghamshire. 


Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. 
&c. &c. &c. 


No. IV. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Wednesday , the 
2d December 1812. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that a meeting 
took place yesterday, at the Board, between several 
of His Majesty’s Ministers and the Committee of Cor¬ 
respondence, upon the subject-o.f the renewal of the Com¬ 
pany’s exclusive privileges, when it was agreed, that no 
minutes should be then taken,in order to aiford the most 
unreserved mode of carrying on the discussion ; at rhe 
Conclusion' of which it was understood, that His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers would communicate, in writing, their 
sentiments upon the whole of the subject. 

G 2 
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No. V. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tuesday, the 
15th December 1812. 

Minutes of the 2d instant were read and approved. 
The Chairman stated, that two conferences between 
His Majesty’s Ministers and the Committee of Corres¬ 
pondence had taken place since the 2d instant, viz. 
on the St h and 12th instant, but that he had nothing 
further to communicate to the Court in consequence. 


No. VI. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Wednesday, 
the 16 th December 1812. 

The Court adverting to the statement which the 
Chairman had, with their approbation, made to the 
General Court to-day, as to the laic conferences with 
His Majesty’s Ministers, upon the subject of renewing 
the Company’s exclusive privileges, and this Court 
deeming it a proper mark of respect to His Majesty’s 
Ministers, that they should be apprized of the same as 
early as possible, 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman were requested 
to wait on the President of the Board of Commission¬ 
ers for the 4fiairs of India to-morrow, to communicate 
to his Lordship what had passed in the General Court 
this day, and to state to his Lordship, that the Court 
of Directors continue decidedly to entertain the opi¬ 
nion which they have formerly expressed to His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ministers, as to the ruinous consequences of 
admitting the imports from India to the outports of 
this kingdom. 


No. VII. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Friday, .the 
18 th December 1812. • < # 

The Court having resolved itself into a Committee 
®f the Whole Court, 
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And being resumed, tbo following report from the 
Committee of the Whole Court was read : 

“ The Committee taking into consideration the pre- 
“ S rnt state of the negotiation with His Majesty’s Mi- 
“ rnsters for the renewal of the Company’s exclusive 
“ privileges, deem it to be highly important, that the 
“ sentiments of the Court of Directors, upon the pro- 
,l position brought forward for admitting the imports 
** from India to the outports of this kingdom, should 
“ be unequivocally known.’’ 

u The Committee therefore recommend to the Court 
“ to pass a resolution, stating that the proposition in 

question is. for various reasons already set forth in 
“ the Court’s writings, pregnant with ruin to the af- 
“ fairs of the Companv, inasmuch as it would render 
* e them incapable or performing the functions allotted 
* c to them, as well iu their commercial as in their 
“ political capacity, and that the Court cannot there- 
4 ‘ fore, consistently with their duly to their Consti- 
tc tnents, vci\ mmend to them the adoption of such a 
“ proposition.” 

Ann it was, on the question, 

Resolved ITnanimoush, /, That this Court approve the 
said report. 

And the Chairman am! Deputy Chairman wjprq re¬ 
quested to wait on the Right Honorable the President 
of the Board oi Commissioners for the Adairs of India, 
and to communicate to His Lordship the above pro¬ 
ceedings of this day. 


No. VIII. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tuesday , the 
22 d December 1312. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that in obe,- 
dienee to their resolution of the iSth instant, the De¬ 
puty and himself, on Saturday last, waited on the 
flight Honorable the President of the Board of Com¬ 
missioners for the A (lairs of India, with a copy of the 
minutes of the Secret Court of the iSti.i instant. 
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No. IX. 

Letter from the Right Honorable the. Earl of Buck¬ 
inghamshire to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-lndia Company. 

Gentlemen, India Board, 24 th Dec. IS 12. 

The conferences held at this Board with 
the Committee of Correspondence, having had for 
their object the most unreserved and candid discussions 
■upon points of the greatest importance, with respect 
to the renewal of the East-In .ah Company’s Charter, 
and it having been understood that no further steps 
should be taken upon the subject, until a communica¬ 
tion was made by pie, in an official shape, to the 
Court of Directors, it was not without some surprize 
that the copy of their resolution of the 13th instant 
was received by His Majesty’s Government, because 
that resolution, adopted under such circumstances, ap¬ 
pear to them to have for its object an abrupt termination 
to all .discussion. 

' They cannot, however,, consider it the less incum¬ 
bent upon th.’-.u, through you, ns too prop..;’ official 
channel, to bring before the Court of Din ;;io«v the 
prinetftfe upon whicn the opinions > h.rvc to apprize 
you u£ have, been formed, in order to present to the 
Proprietors and the Public a correct view of a subject 
to which so much importance is attac hed. 

I shali, therefore, convey to you the sentiments of 
Ifis Majesty’s Government, precisely in the terms I 
should have done, if no intimation had been made of 
the resolution of the Court of Directors of the ISth 
instant ; and with that object 1 proceed to inform you, 
that with regard to those points, to which the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee of Correspondence has been 
chiefly d ; i*ected at. the conferences held at this Board, 
the principle uniformly maintained, as the basis of any 
arrangement for the renewal of the East-lndia Com¬ 
pany’s Charter, viz. that the merchants of this country 
h. —rt as aubstautial claim to as much liberty of trade as 
t..‘ y can enjoy, without injury to other important pu- 
tionul interests, cannot ko departed from. 
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It was in the l one that the opening of the export 
trade with India to tiie merchants of the city of Lon¬ 
don and of the outsorts, whilst the import was con¬ 
fined to the port of London, might not be found in¬ 
consistent with this principle, that a disposition was 
felt by the Government to propose an arrangement to 
that effect. 

In consequence, however, of the promulgation of 
such an intention, several persons, interested in the 
commerce of the outpnrts, represented in the strongest 
terms, that the pi np j . d limitation of the import trade 
from India, ivndere.! i >e externum of no value to 
them ; and they declar'd them elves prepared to main¬ 
tain, that this limitation was not caiLd for by any 
adequate motive of pnM’c interest. 

They urged them hem to an equal participation in 
the general trade, to inch:’., and their conviction, that 
the ground up ,:i v.hidt the exclusion in favour of the 
port of I .cation was d?f-.idcd, viz. the additional dan¬ 
ger of MRtctrghu'.;, could not be supported, and they 
ucre sati. bed ihu! the alleged danger might be obviated 
by .••••venue 1 ,uions. 'I hey also entered largely 

ii*co the vd-j. ;•: of the China trade, contending strenu¬ 
ously cg.i.n:.t tlio renewal of the Company’s exclusive 
Charur! ; ji'i.i >u<Aed tlie-r v.O'-.'Ut. for believing, that 
me,, sure i-u'jbi [v ade-mcd by which that trade could 
bo o; C r. Hum' injc -• to the revenue, and without 
hr::;., d og the conttunauce of the intercourse with the 
j' i'p : ro> t f Clsuia’s dominions. 

r i ii ?, impovoi'To attached to these representations, 
induced II is .ofe sr.’s Government to revise the ar¬ 
rangement vi l'- . *i bvd been in contemplation; and al- 
tliough t* 'v di.i not >: e cause, under all the circum¬ 
stances bearing upon this question, to alter the opinion 
they had entertained, of the propriety of continuing 
the existing restrictions upon the commercial inter¬ 
course with China, and of preserving to the Company 
the monopoly of the tea trade, they qfrverthcless l'clt, 
that the merchants belonging to the otijjlprts had esta¬ 
blished a claim against an absolute restriction ol the 
import trade to the port of London. , ' 
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Under this impression, I addressed ciy letter to you 
on the 27th of April ultimo. 

The observations made by the Committee of Cor¬ 
respondence, in their reply of the 29th of the same 
month, did not fail to engage the serious attention of 
Xlis Majesty’s Government, bur after the best examina¬ 
tion of those observations, aide ! by all the information 
tliey have obtained from the Boards o! Customs and 
Excise, they are not enabled to concur m tiie opinion, 
that the proposed extension of the import trade from 
India would be productive of any great increase of 
smuggling, and certainly not to the extent stated by 
the Court of Directors. 

It is conceived, that tiie apprehension? entertained 
on this account might be obviated by various regula¬ 
tions, such as confining the trade to those ports which 
are, or may be so circumstanced, as to afford security 
to the due collection of the revenue ; by the lunitu- 
tioh of it to vessels of four hundred tons burthen ; by 
attaching tiie forfeiture of the ship and cargo to tiie 
discovery of any ihich articles on board : by an exten¬ 
sion of the manifest act ; i»y regulations for checking 
the practice of smuggling in die ships of the Company ; 
as well as bv other provisions, too minute to he entered 
into at present, but which will, of course, be attended 
to, in discussing the details of the subject. 

1 am persuaded it will not escape your observation, 
that from obvious considerations, the Engh hi Channel 
.must, at all times, especially in time of peace, afford 
facilities and inducements for smuggling, winch do not 
occur elsewhere to die same extent, on account of the 
clandestine traffic already established, and the ready 
communication with the opposite shore. 

But, with respect to the whole of this part of the 
question, it is impossible to lose sight of the deep in¬ 
terest which thc.Government must feel in the prevention 
of smuggling. The interests of the Company are, no 
doubt, invqlv|j| in it; but those of the Government 
are still concerned : and it cannot be supposed 

tjniffi- they wom^ bring forward any proposition which 
^p^&ared to thwxi likely to endanger a revenue 
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of from three to four millions ; dr that, If a defalca¬ 
tion should unexpectedly arise, they would not immedi¬ 
ately take measures for applying a remedy. The 
Company therefore, an ample ground of confi¬ 

dence, not only in the disposition of Government, but 
in their etleotual coroperation on those points, on which, 
the Court of Directors appear to feel the greatest 
anxiety, and on which they urged their strongest ob¬ 
jections to the proposed arrangement. 

The several articles which may be imported from the 
countries within the limits of the Company’s Charter, 
and which are charged with an ad valorem duty, al¬ 
though, with the exception of Tea, they bear a very 
small proportion to the whole of the revenue collected 
from the trade from India and China, are nevertheless 
of sufficient importance to demand the attention of 
Government, as the question may affect the interests 
of the East-India Company, as well as those of the 
public revenue. 

With this view, it will be necessary to consider whe¬ 
ther, with respect to some of them, a rated duty 
might not be substituted, and whether regulations may 
not be made for the security of the duty ad valorem on 
those articles which shall continue to be so charged, 
and which, at the same time, shall prevent their being 
purchased at a price, likely to operate injuriously to 
the manufacturers of this country. < 

The justice of the observations* respecting the ad¬ 
ditional number of Europeans that would find their way 
to India in consequence of the extension of the trade*, 
must be admitted to a certain extent; but it is obvious, 
that this danger would arise from the extension of the 
export trade to India; and would scarcely be lessened 
by confining the import trade to jthe Port of London. 
Every individual, daring his residence in India, would 
of course be subject to the existing regulations of the 
local Governments;. 1 ■ • ! 1 - ' ' 

The situation of Lascars, who are. occasionally em¬ 
ployed in the navigation of ships froin India to ttys. . 
country, would demand the humane interposition *of 
the Legislature > and there can be no doubt that ejfteo* 
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tual provision for their maintenance while in England, 
and for their return to India, will be made. 

Having gone through the principal points to which 
our recent conferences have related, it may be proper 
for me to apprize you, that His Majesty’s Government 
are of opinion, that the establishment of King’s troops, 
which ma) T be requisite for the preservation of the peace 
and security of the British possessions in India, must de¬ 
pend upon circumstances that it would be difficult to 
anticipate; but as the financial situation of the Com¬ 
pany may render it necessary that the numbers to be 
maintained at their charge shoold be limited, there can 
. be no objection to propose to Parliament, to specify 
that number by legislative enactment. 

• I have thus endeavoured to bring the sentiments of 
His Majesty’s Government before you, with the same 
candor that has been evinced in our recent discussions ; 
*nd I can venture confidently to assure you, that my 
colleagues, as well as myself, are most anxious to pro¬ 
mote such an adjustment between the Public and the 
Court of Proprietors, as may be satisfactory to all 
parties. 

The expediency of adhering to that system, by 
which the Government of India has been administered 
through the intervention of the Company, is strongly 
felt by His Majesty’s Government; but it must not°be 
supposed, that there are no limits to that expediency, 
or that there are no advantages which might result 
from a different course. 

It is for the Court of Proprietors to decide, whether 
their own interests, a* well as those of the numerous 
persons depending upon them, both at home and 
abroad, can best be preserved by their rejection of, or 
acquiescence in, those conditions, upon which alone, 
consistent with their public duty, His Majesty’s Go- 
ywfjijrient can submit a proposition to Parliament for 
tad renewal of the Charter. 

YqO, Gentlemen, must be aware, that from its ap¬ 
proaching expiration, provision must be made, without 
delay, for the future government of India; and that 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in his speech 
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at the opening of the present session, has called upon 
Parliament to make such provision. 

I have the honor to be, 

. Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 
(Signed) Buckinghamshire. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors. 


No. X. 

Letter fr^m the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
to the Right Honourable the Earl of Buckingham¬ 
shire. 

East-India House , 30 t/i December 1812. 

My Lord, 

We were honoured, on the 25tli instant, with 
the letter which your Lordship was pleased to address 
to us on the preceding day, and have laid it before the 
Court of Directors. We are instructed by the Court 
to acquaint your Lordship that a General Court of 
Proprietors of Kast-India Stock has been summoned, 
for the special purpose of taking into consideration the 
important subjects treated of in your Lordship’s letter, 
and we shall lose no time in submitting to your Lord- 
ship the result of the deliberations at that meeting. 

In reference to tiic first paragraph of your Lordship’s 
.letter, in which the resolution passed bj'the Court, on 
the 18th instant, is stated to have caused some surprise 
to His Majesty’s Government, as appearing to have for 
its object an abrupt termination to all discussion, we are 
desired by the Court of Directors respectfully, to differ 
the following explanation. 

Your Lordship is aware, that at the commencement 
of the recent conferences op the subject of the Renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, it was agreed between your 
Lordship and the Deputation from the Court, that no 
minutes should be taken of what passed in conversation. 

H 2 
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Accordingly, no particular communication was made-, 
prior to the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 
24th instant, of the result of these conferences: but 
anearnest desire having been expressed by those Gen¬ 
tlemen in the Direction who are not Members of the 
Committee of Correspondence, to be informed, whe¬ 
ther the differences of opinion, formerly known to 
exist, on some important points, between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Court, were in a tram of reconci¬ 
liation, nnd the general answer winch we thought our¬ 
selves bound in duty to give, not having tended to afford 
them tlse satisfaction they expected, they deemed it 
proper that the sense of the Court, respecting the 
question of tbeotitports, should be formally notilied to 
your Lordship, and in consequence the unanimous reso¬ 
lution of the 18th was transmitted/ Had the Court per¬ 
ceived that that proceeding admitted of the interpreta¬ 
tion which has been put upon it by Ilis Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment, they would assuredly have taken pains more 
effectually to guard against so great a misconception of 
the real intention, which was no other than to mark 
their adherence to the opinions they have uniformly en¬ 
tertained on the disputed question, of extending the 
import trade from Inijia to the outportsof this kingdom, 
•which h..d formed the principal subject of discussion 
betweenthe Members of His Majesty’s Government and 
the Committee of Correspondence. It was certainly 
desirable for the Members of that deputed Committee, 
and it was thought that it might not be unacceptable to 
your Lordship, to know that the sentiments which 
they Had expressed in the course of discussion, were, 
sanctioned by the unanimous concurrence of the. Body 
by whom they were delegated. The mode in which 
the resolution was adopted was conformable to the usage 
of the C'ourt of Directors on solemn occasions, name¬ 
ly,after a report' from a Committee of the whole Court, 
which always requires signatures, arid which, in.the 
presentinsta,nce, was subscribed by every Director. 

We trust, my Lord, that this explanation of the 
measure alluded to, will prove satisfactory to yowt 
Lordship and the other members of Hi» Majesty’s Got-. 
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vernment; and while we return our sincere acknow¬ 
ledgements for the attention with which our representa¬ 
tions have been listened to, in the various interviews 
with which we have been honored by your Lordship and 
His Majesty’s Ministers who attended, we hope, at the 
same time, to stand perfectly acquitted of any design, 
either to prevent or embarrass a full and deliberates 
discussion of the great interests at stake. 

It is a matter of deep concern to us to find, that His 
Majesty’s Ministers seem still to adhere to the principle 
of opening the outports of the United Kingdom to the 
importation of commodities from India. We have 
ahead}', in our letters of the lfith and 29th April last, 
fully stated the dang&r&thut must result to the Com¬ 
pany, from so grea^Htelargetnent of the privilege in 
Eastern commerce merchants.* 1 We presume 

to think our objections- .fbi that enlargement have not 
been adequately answered ; and we have to express; 
the concern felt by the Court, that no communication 
has yet been made tp them, of those representa¬ 
tions which first led His Majesty’s Ministers to en¬ 
tertain, and .which induce them still to adhere to 
the opinion, that the public interest will be 
best consulted, by not confining the import trade 
from the East-Indies to the port of Loudon. It 
would occasion mum satisfaction to the Court, should 
such a communication have the eifect of obviating 
their objections even in part, to a measure, which 
the most imperative considerations alone could have 
influenced them to oppose : and were it unfortunately 
to fail in producing this effect, it is nevertheless desira¬ 
ble, that the Court of Directors shall have an opportu¬ 
nity of reviewing the question with all the intelligence 
that can be brought to bear upon it. Your Lordship has, 
indeed, been pleased to favor us with a brief summary of 
some of the arguments used by. the merchants on this 
subject,—arguments, we must own, not in the least con¬ 
vincing to us : and we assure ourselves, that in advert¬ 
ing to them, your Lordship does not mean that the 
Cbmpany should be concluded, or their fate deter¬ 
mined, by what those who oppose their interests chouse 
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to advance ; although their representations appear to 
have so far inliucuccd IIis Matty's Ministers, as to 
lead them to think, that the merchants “ have u cl dm 
** to as much liberty of trade as they can enjoy, with- 
* f out injury to other important n.'.'.ional interests.” In 
those interests, wo may presume, are comprehended 
both the consideration of the public revenue, and the 
maintenance of the Eum>1u iia Company. But what 
that extent of trade is, “ which cat: be granted with 
ttidl-ty to those ir.tcrc.Nts,” is still a question titui -ter- 
Ti.ined. Wc confess that the regulations contemplated 
by His Majesty's Ministers, so far as your Lordship 
has been pleased to explain them to ns, appear by no 
means calculated to remove our fears. The compa¬ 
rative interest which the Publju^jUld the Company have 
in preventing the smuggling :«p9a, was described in 
our letter of the 29th April; awT^ough it be true, as 
your Lordship observes, that the stake of the Public 
in this concern is numerically greater than that of the 
.Company, yet the importance of the Company’s infe¬ 
rior stake is, to them, infinitely greater, titan would 
be to the Public the importance of the loss the revenue 
might sustain ; because, as matters now stand, the 
Company have no certain dependance but the China 
trade, for resources essential to their subsistence. We 
do not the least question, that His Majesty’s Ministers 
would be thoroughly disposed to frame additional regu¬ 
lations to prevent smuggling Tea, should those now in 
contemplation be tried, and be found insufficient. But 
besides that we extremely di.-trust the practicability of 
preventing smuggling to a large extent, where the 
temptations would be so great, we must entreat your 
Lordship and His Majesty’s Ministers seriously to consi¬ 
der, what would be the situation of the Company * if they 
obtained a charter upon no belter terms than those bow 
proposed, and upon trial it should be found that their 
commercial income failed, and that their dividend should 
be unprovided for or lowered ;—their stock would im¬ 
mediately fail ; tlteir credit would be diminished ; the 
currency of their affairs, in their payments particular¬ 
ly, would be impeded ; general alarm and dissatisfac- 
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tion in all parties connected with this great establish¬ 
ment would be felt: and there wcjuld be a necessity 
for going to Parliament again, when evils great, per¬ 
haps irretrievable, would have been experienced. It 
is the duty of the Executive Body of the Company to 
carry their views forward to such contingencies, and to 
seek provision against them : and ve must beg leave to 
add, that whatever rights the merchants may claim, 
or the nation be pleased to bestow on them, it cannot l»e 
equitable to make concessions ro them which should 
destroy the Company, who acquired the Indian em¬ 
pire, and who are as much the owners of the chief 
seats of European trade in that empire, as they are of 
their freeholds in London. 

With respect to the resort of Europeans to India, If 
we do not misundersttmd the scope of your Lordship** 
observation, it seems to imply, that their number* 
might be in proportion to the export tr«dc from that 
country. If, indeed, they were to be regulated by ton 
scale, our apprehensions would be the le,s; but we 
have no difficulty in acknouEdging, that in .addition 
to all oor other arguments ...omitting importa¬ 

tions to the outpu ts, v,x ;:nk that the granting cf 
this privilege would metv the ?p,rit of rash specu¬ 
lation from Great IvT-d mb 1/ lend, and thereby 
the number cf advf.r.turers in search of fortune in In¬ 
dia; for it is to be rot'.embered, that those adventurers 
wotii-1 naturally seek for new establishments, even o«£ 
of the Company’s territories, and there enevavour to 
acquire real property. 

But, my Lord, this is only one of many points 
which require particular regulations ; and, at the stage 
at which we are now arrived in the uegpciation, we 
cannot but state to your Lordship, the anxious wish of 
the Court to be made acquainted with the whole plan 
which Ilis Majesty’s Government may have it in con¬ 
templation to recommend to Parliament for a Kcucwal 
of the East-lndia Company's Charter: including such 
amendments in the system of the Company’s territorial 
government and administration, us past experience 
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may have indicated ; the regulations deemed necessary 
for promoting the discipline and efficiency of the In¬ 
dian Army ; the amount of force which His Majesty 
maybe empowered to maintain in India at the expense 
of the Company; and the provisions that may b« 
thought requisite for rattling the relative powers of 
the Board of Commissioners and the Court of Direc¬ 
tors* Though these topics were specifically mentioned 
In the letters from Lord Melville to the Chairs, of the 
30th September ISOS and the 21st March 1812, the 
Court are suit, in great measure, uninformed of the 
arrangements, in regard to them, which His Majesty’s 
Government may have in view to propose. And we 
entreat, also, that your Lordship will enable us to lay 
before the Court of Directors, and ultimately the Pro¬ 
prietors, in any shape that you may judge fit, the infor¬ 
mation, additional to that of the merchants already 
solicited, on which the determination of His Majesty’s 
vldinisters rests, as to tire extension of the trade to the 
outports, and their intentions upon the other parts of 
the arrangement to which we have now adverted. 

' The requests we now make appear to us the more 
reasonable, from the weighty intimation conveyed in 
the concluding part of your Lordship’s letter. It 
brings into view (to repeat an expression used in our 
letter of the loth April), “ questions of the last impor- 
** tance to the safety of the British Empire in India , 
“ and of the British- Constitution at Home." This is 
a solemn subject for the Country, as well as the Com¬ 
pany. If, indeed, it. should ever come under actual 
discussion, we have that .confidence in the equity and 
wisdom of the Nation, that notwithstanding all pre¬ 
sent clamours, they will wish to do the Company jus¬ 
tice,,and to guard all the other great interests.which 
must come into question., But prepared as we shall be, if 
forced into this situation, t6 maintain the rights and 
Claims of bur Constituents, we must yet express pur 
isope, that, the Company will not he reduced to the 
f$mrd alternative,' of thus having to contend for, all 
that» deaf to them, or to accept a Charter on terms 
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which will not enable them to execute the part hither¬ 
to assigned to them in the Indian system. 

We have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servants, 

(Signed) Hugh Inglis, 

Robert Thornton. 
The Right Honorable the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, &c. &e. &c. 


No. XI. 

Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of Buck¬ 
inghamshire to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, 
noticed in the preceding Minute. 

India Board, 4 th January, 181$, 

Gentlemen, 

I had the honor to receive your Letter of the 
30th ultimo, and proceed to convey to you the senti¬ 
ments of His Majesty’s Government, as far as it would 
seem advisable, under present circumstances, to con¬ 
tinue the discussion. 

H ith respect to your observation, that the repre¬ 
sentations which induced His Majesty’s Government to 
form their opinions upon the subject of the extension 
of the Import Trade, have been withheld from the 
Court of Directors, and that your objections to that 
extension have not been “ adequately answered,” you 
must allow me to avail myself of this occasion to apprize 
3 r ou, that although His Majesty’s Government have 
shewn a strong disposition to enter into the most frank 
and unreserved explanationsAvith the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, they have not felt that it was within the range of 
their duty to engage in a controversy upon the points 
at issue. That duty has been sufficiently discharged, 
in stating, for the information of the Court of Prqprie- 
toirs, the conditions upon Which they were prepared to 

I 
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submit a proposition to Parliament for the renewal of 
the Charter, accompanied by such reasons as arc con¬ 
veyed in the communications they have authorized me 
to make. 

I can, however, have no difficulty in acquainting 
you, that the claims of the Merchants connected with 
the outports have not been brought before Government 
by.written documents; that they have been urged and 
discussed at personal conferences with individuals, in¬ 
terested in their success ; and that you have already 
been informed of the grounds upon which they were 
supported; but that it does not appear to„His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government, that you can be warranted in ex¬ 
pecting that they should give a more particular account 
pf the arguments adduced at those conferences. 

' I may add, however, that as the merchants and 
manufacturers connected with the outports, consider¬ 
ing themselves entitled, at the expiration of the Char¬ 
ter of the Eust-iudia Company, to carry on that trade, 
from which they had been excluded for a. limited time, 
had entered into a statement of their case, by petiti¬ 
ons presented to Parliament in the eour.se of the last 
session, you may obtain from those records ib.it further 
information which you appear desirous to possess. 

With regard to those, ponds to which you have 
alluded, as requ ring particular regulation, the Mi¬ 
nisters of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
having signified to you, that consistently wnh their 
sense of public duty, they can submit no arrangement 
to Parliament, that does not include an extension of 
the import trade, and the Court of Directors having, 
with a knowledge of their opinions upon that point, 
by their resolution of the I8th ultimo, declined to re¬ 
commend to the Court of Proprietors to agree to such 
an extension, it would teem premature to enter into 
details, until that question shall have been finally de¬ 
termined. 

Ybu are apprised of the disposition of His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government to adhere to the present system 
of administration in India, and I am not aware that, if 
circumstances should admit of its continuance, it 
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would be necessary to propose any material alteration 
in the existing provisions for carrying it into execu¬ 
tion, except such as may arise from the opening of 
the trade. 

The confidence you express in the wisdom and jus¬ 
tice of Parliament will, I am persuaded, not be dis¬ 
appointed ; nor is it to be supposed, that in the con¬ 
sideration of this great question (to use your own 
Words) “ the safety of the British Empire in India 
ts and the British Constitution at Home” will be over¬ 
looked, either by the Legislature or the Ministers of 
the Crown. 

If the Government of India cannot be carried on 
with safety to the Constitution, except through the in¬ 
tervention of the Company, the propositions of the 
Court of Directors, whatever they may be, must un¬ 
conditionally be admitted. 

It will be for Parliament to determine, whether the 
Nation is, in this respect, without an alternative; or 
whether, if a change of system should be rendered 
necessary by the decision of the East-India Company, 
measures might not be taken for opening the trade, 
and at the same time providing such an administration 
of the Government of India, as might be found com¬ 
patible with the interests and security of the British 
Constitution. 

I have the honor to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient and faithful humble Servant, 

(Signed ) Buckinghamshire, 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-India Company. 

No. XII. " 

Extract of a Letter from Lord Melville to the Chair- 
mm y dated 2 d April, 1800. 

In the first place, I set out with disclaiming 
beingva party to those opinion*, which rest upon any 
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general attack of the monopoly of the East-India Com - 
•pany t either as to the government or commerce of In¬ 
dia. My seutimerits, in that respect, remain exactly 
the same as they were when I moved the renewal of the 
Charter, in 1193 ; and, if any thing, I am still more 
confirmed in the principles I brought forward at that 
time. That a direct interference bv Government in 
tile affairs of India is necessary for their ‘stability and 
uniformity, I am more and more convinced ; but that 
the ostensible form of governm m, with ail its con¬ 
sequent extent and detail of patronage, must remain 
as it now is, I am persuaded will never be calied in 
question by any, but those who may be disposed to sa¬ 
crifice the freedom and security of our Constitution, to 
their own personal aggrandizement and ill-directed 
ambition; I remain equally satisfied, as to the pro¬ 
priety of continuing a monopoly of the trade in the 
hands of the East-India Company. Those who main¬ 
tain the reverse, appear to me to be misled by general 
theories, without attending to the peculiar circumstances 
of the trade they are treating of. Viewing it, even 
as a mere commercial question, I believe this propo¬ 
sition to be a sound one ; and if the trade were laid 
open, the supposed advantages thence arising are, AT 
ABST, very problematical, and would certainly be very 
precarious and short-lived. It is, however, totally to 
forget the question, to treat it as a mere commercial 
one. The same principles which prove the necessity of 
the present form and mode of Indian government, 
evinoe the necessity of the monopoly of trade. The 
Government and the trade are interwoven together, 
and we have only to recur to a very recent experience, 
to learn the immense advantages which have flowed 
from that connection of Government and trade. By 
the commerciaVeapitarof the Company at home, act¬ 
ing in connection with the public revenues under their 
administration abroad, they ha-ve mutually aided and 
admihittred to the wants of each other, and the result 
has been* the fortunate achievement of those brilliant 
events, upon the success of which depended the ex¬ 
istence the Government, the territorial wealth, arid 
tfie trade of India. 
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Extract of a Letter from Lord Melville to the Chair * 
man, dated 2Ut March 1801. 

I am prepared explicitly to declare, that although 
the first formation of an East-lndia Company proceeded 
upon purely commercial considerations, the magnitude 
and importance to which the East-lndia Company has 
progressively advanced, is now so interwoven with the 
political interests of the Empire, as to create upon my 
mind a firm conviction, that the maintenance of the 
monopoly of the Eu't-Iudia Company is even more 

IMPORTANT TO THE POLITICAL INTERESTS of the 

State, than it is to the commercial interests of 
the Company. 


No. NIII. 

Lord Cast'lereaghis Opinion expressed in the Debate in 
the House of Commons on the East-lndia Budget , 
lHth July ISOS. 

It seemed, however, unjust to describe the Com-, 
pany’s commerce as carried on at a loss. To wlmt 
precise extent it might be profitable, after providing 
a liberal dividend to the proprietors, might be a matter 
of more difficult calculation, and must, like ail com¬ 
mercial results, be; in its nature fluctuating; but, in 
reasoning upon this branch of the Company’s affairs, 
the worthy alderman (Mr. Prinsep) must establish se¬ 
veral preliminary facts, before he can expect to per¬ 
suade Parliament that the commercial existeucc of the 
Company is to be considered merely on grounds of 
mercantile profit. He must be prepared to shew that 
individuals would be as likely to carry on steadily the 
commerce of India, under all the fluctuations to which 
such a trade is liable, where the outgoings are great, 
and the returns distant, as a great trading cor¬ 
poration. He must be' prepared to dispel the ap¬ 
prehensions which most he entertained with respect to 
the injurious influence on the prosperity of India, 
which may be the consequence of an unsteady and un¬ 
equal demand for their produce, before he can expect 
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to satisfy Parliament that an intercourse, perfectly un¬ 
restrained, is preferable to that qualified intercourse, 
partly free ami partly restricted, which now prevails. 
If he assumes, that, individuals by using an inferior 
description of tonnage, could curry on the trade at 
less expense, and consequently at greater profit, lie 
must bo prepared to shew, that this is not merely by 
throwing the difference of the expense on the public, 
by rendering numerous and expensive convoys requi¬ 
site to protect their feeble vessels in time of war, whilst 
the Company’s ships, with a comparatively slight aid 
from our navy, are competent to protect each other, 
and to set tne enemy’s ships of war, even when in 
considerable force, at defiance. He must be prepared 
to shew r , that such an establishment as that of the 
Company, couid be kept up without the protection of 
a qualitied monopoly ; or that such a system is in it¬ 
self-unnecessary to the political existence of the Com¬ 
pany, aud the management of large territorial revenues, 
when both in peace and in war funds must be transferred 
through the medium of commerce from India to Eu¬ 
rope and from Europe to India. He must also shew, 
before he can establish that the interest of the manu¬ 
facturer at home is interested i:i such a change, tiiat 
individual speculators would be disposed to send out 
British manufactures, even at some loss, as the Com¬ 
pany have frequently done, or that there is any other 
limit to the amount of this description of Export, on 
the part of the Company, than the utmost quantity the 
Indian market can take oil, which they have not hi¬ 
therto been able, with their most strenuous efforts and 
some sacrifices, to carry beyond 2,000,000 a year. 
These, and many other important doubts must be 
solved, before any satisfactory or sound conclusion 
can be come to, on the great practical question (Pri¬ 
vate Trade), to which the wot thy alderman, some, 
w bat out of time, had been solicitous to point the at- 
tention of the Committee. 
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No. XIV. 

A a Genei'al Court of the United Company of Mer¬ 
chants of England Trading to the East-Indies, held 
on Tuesday, the 5 th May, 1812. 

Resolved unanimously , That this Court has learnt 
•with deep concern and surprize, that His Majesty’s 
Minsters have been induced lo change the view they 
first entertained of the propriety of confining to the 
Port of Loudon the returns of the trade to India, now 
to be permitted to all British subjects. That tiie mea¬ 
sure of opening the Outports to vessels of ail descrip¬ 
tions from India, comprehending in that term the 
Eastern Islands, appears to this Court to be fraught 
with consequences ruinous to the Company, and all tha 
long train of interests connected with it; by removing 
from the > ort of London the greater part of the Indian 
trade, which it lias hitherto enjoyed ; by rendering 
useless many of the expensive establishments formed 
there for the merchandise and shipping of that trade, 
and throwing out of bread many thousands of persons 
who now derive constant employment from it ; by de¬ 
ranging the practice and frustrating the end of stated 
public sales, which are useful and important, both to 
the Country and the Com pan v, who are necessarily 
restricted to this practice ; but, above all, by afford¬ 
ing facilities for the smuggling of teas into the ports and 
harbours of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to an ex¬ 
tent uni niited, and as tins Court apprehend, uncon¬ 
trollable. That the consequences of this must be, the 
destruction of tins Company’s China trade, their best, 
source of commercial profit; the failure of their di¬ 
vidend ; the depreciation of their stock ; and, unless a 
fund is provided from some other source for the pay¬ 
ment of the dividend, inability on their part to con¬ 
tinue to perform the functions assigned to them in the 
Government of British India. Tnat if the constitution 
by which the Indian Empire is now administered should 
thus be subverted, the excellent system of. civil aud 
military service formed under the Company, and main¬ 
tainable only by such a body, will be broken down ; 
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the tranquillity and happiness of the vast population 
which that empire contains, the interests of tins coun¬ 
try in Asia, and its constitution at home, will be im¬ 
minently endangered. 

That the professed object for whieh the proposed 
changes are to be made, and such immense sacrifices 
hazarded, namely, the increase of tne commerce of 
this kingdom, cannot be in any great degree attained, 
there being no practicability of extending materially 
the use of our manufactures among the Indian people, 
the tonnage allotted by the Company, or afforded by 
Indian ships in the management of individuals, for such 
exports, not having been fully occupied. Ne ther docs 
it appear practicable largely to augment the importa¬ 
tion of profitable commodities from thence; of all 
which the example of the American trade to the East is 
a prdof, British Manufactures, which they could easily 
have procured, making no part of it, nor their returns 
exhibiting any new articles of importance. That there¬ 
fore the trade now enjoyed by the Company and in¬ 
dividuals will be the only certain trade to which new 
adventurers Can have recourse. And this will be no ad¬ 
dition to tiie commerce of the Country, but only a 
transfer from one set of hands to another ; so that, old 
establishments will be subverted, without substituting 
any thing equally good in their place ; and, to all ap¬ 
pearance, with great detriment to the nation, parti¬ 
cularly in the defalcation of a large part of the duties 
mow collected on tea, to the amount of four millions 
Sterling per annum; for all which defalcation, whether, 
one, or two, or three millions, new taxes must be laid 
on the people. 

That the cau.se of the Company has been deeply in* 
jured by prejudice, ignorance, erroneous assumptions, 
and of late by extensive combinations, and by Unfair 
representation, canvas, and intimidation: in all which 
the merits and rights of the Company, the political in¬ 
terests of British India, and of tbiseountry as connect¬ 
ed with them, have been left out of sight, and the 
single object of the extension of commerce, an object 
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too only of speculation; in opposition to past experi¬ 
ence, is the governing principle. 

This Court however confidently hope, that Parlia¬ 
ment will not decide the fate of the Company, -on the 
representations and demands of private interests, but 
on just and comprehensive views of national policy ; 
and the Court must also believe that His Majesty’s 
Ministers are too enlightened and equitable, finally to 
adopt any measure calculated to destroy the commer¬ 
cial profits of the Company, and thereby to disable 
them from performing their political functions. This 
Court therefore entirely approving, both of the firm¬ 
ness which their Directors have shewn in maintaining 
the interests of the Company, and of the manner in 
which they have, in the papers now produced by them, 
defended those interests, doth recommend it to them, 
fo persevere in the negotiation with His Majesty’s 
Ministers upon the same principles; assured of the 
tie: .•rmiu.ii ion of this Court to support them to the 
’•".uo-.t, i > maintaining the permanence of the Com- 
■'.vi the national interests which are involved in 
r 1.1ability. 

devolved unanimously, That the thanks of this Court 
tie given n, Handle Jackson, Esq. for- his very lumi¬ 
nous and excellent speech this day ; for the great zeal, 
ability and industry he has on various occasions, and 
particularly on this, displayed for the honor and advan¬ 
tage of this Company. 

[Resolved, unanimously. That the warmest thanks of 
this General Court be otiered to the Chairman, Deputy- 
Chairman, and Court of Directors of this Company, 
for their very able conduct in the negociation with Go¬ 
vernment for the renewal of the Charter ; alike evincing 
the most luminous ideas of the best interests of this 
Company, and their most honorable conduct in the 
management of so important a concern. 

The Court then on the question adjourned. 

K 


THE END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tiie Reporter of the Preliminary Debate which 
teas held at a Court of Proprietors of East-India 
-Stock, on the 5th of January, 1813, pledged 
himself to continue them with accurate fidelity , 
and he trusts (he pledge is note redeemed. Biassed 
as he confesses himself to have been, by the elo¬ 
quence, the arguments, the researches, and the 
' Kid knowledge so luminously displayed, he has still 
mo attained a strict and an unqualified impartia¬ 
lly- lie is sorry, from the physical impossibility 
follow-ing Mr, Ilume zeilh sufficient accuracy 
Hi?.,..ft his extended and elaborate calculations, 
that he is compelled to apologise to that gentleman 
for some, he trusts, immaterial omissions; bid he 
laments this the less, as the honoi'able gentleman 
has already advertised his speech, under his own 
correction,—by which it zvill be easily estimated 
hozo much attention has been paid to the purport, 
the argument, and even the language of his speech, 
and that what little omission there may be, could 
only arise from the rapidity of debate , and the 
involution of figures. 
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To the other Gentlemen he offers no apology, 
much as he conceives to be due to them—he hopes 
they zi'ill accept his endeavours to record the splen¬ 
dour of those talents and the anxiety of that zeal 
zt'hich refect a mutual honour upon each other— 
and token they look on the lineaments of their minds, 
as pourlrayed by him in this production, and should 
think the likeness a faint one, they will remember 
he can only draw the features,—he cannot throzv 
the f re and the spirit if the Speaker upon paper. 
For he may say with the Abbe Menage, of a beau¬ 
tiful animated lady s picture, that the portrait could 
not be like, ii est insensible. 

An Appendix is added in consequence of various 
allusions in the Debate. 

The Reporter, fading the Speech of Lord 
Moira to the East-India Directors, at the City (f 
London Tavern, has become a subject of interest, 
though it docs not strictly connect itself with the 
Debate, has given directions to have il inserted in 
the Appendix. 

Those who are not already possessed of the Pre¬ 
liminary Debate may obtain copies from the various 
booksellers to combine with the present Publica¬ 
tion. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 19. 

The Minutes of the last Court having been 
read by the Clerk, 

The Chairman (Sir Hugh Inglis) addressed the 
Proprietors, informing them. 

That this Adjourned Court was held to 
take into farther consideration the documents 
which were laid before it on the 5th of this 
month:—that a more important question was 
never agitated ; important, as it related to the 
East-India Company, important, to the per¬ 
sons connected with the East-India Company, 
and of the greatest importance to the nation at 
large. In the discussion of this question,- it 
required all the wisdom, all the temper, all th.e 
moderation, which could be bestowed upon it.— 
That it was not only the welfare of the Company, 
not only the welfare of the numerous persons copr 
nested with it, which were to be considered j 
but even the interests of those adventurers tberor 
•elves, who wish to break in upon the barrier 
B 
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of a long established trade; so successfully and 
so honorably carried on by the port of Lon¬ 
don, both to and from the East-Indies. To such 
adventurers he could foresee nothing but ruin 
and disappointment, as the certain, the inevita¬ 
ble result of a compliance with their own wishes; 
nothing but a sweeping destruction to the East- 
India Company ; which must bear away with its 
desolating torrent, the commerce and the pros¬ 
perity of the greatest city in the world. In con¬ 
sidering this question in all its points, he urged 
them to look likewise to the security of the na¬ 
tional revenue j for although it might be said, 
that is the more particular duty of Government 
to watch over, yet if, by‘removing from the port 
of London the exclusive trade to India, the 
revenue of this country should suffer, in the loss 
of four millions per annum, how is that defalca¬ 
tion to be made up, except by adverting to what 
is already so oppressive and exhausted, an addi¬ 
tion to the burthens already imposed, or some 
other intolerable and grievous taxation ?■—He en¬ 
treated them to take this subject into their serious 
consideration j and haying maturely deliberated 
upon it, with the most awful and cautious reflec¬ 
tions, that they would deliver their judgments' 
distinctly and firmly, deciding and determining 
flieir combined .opinions in such a manner, as to 
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instruct the Directors how they were ta act at so 
momentous a crisis.—While he thus urged them to 
evince determined firmness, he trusted they would, 
shew their moderation, and manifest an anxious 
wish to meet Government, if it were possible, 
without sacrificing, what might be considered their ' 
dearest rights, and the welfare of the empire.— 
He concluded with observing, that the gentlemen 
behind the bar (the Directors) had had no com¬ 
munications whatever with any persons, nor had 
they seen any thing which could induce them 
to alter their opinions since the last debate.—- 
(Hear! hear!) It had been suggested, that 
there were points of Approximation between the' 
Directors and the Government — tc would to 
God,” said he, “ we were likely to approximate: 
I hope we shall. But nothing haa happened, that 
can enable me to state, there is any probability of 
such an approximation. I have thought it neces¬ 
sary to declare this openly, because it has been 
reported, out of doors, that some arrangement 
had been proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Unhappily there is not the least foundation for 
such an assertion.” 

Mr. Weyland expressed himself to have been ! 
little known to this Court, andthat he should not s 
have presumed to step forward at this critical mo¬ 
ment, had he not conceived that the great inte* 

b 2 
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rests which are implicated in the decision of this 
question, called on every thirking man, to ut liver 
his opinion,; and this consideration he thought 
would operate, in some degree, as a guarantee 
for his being attended to, however humble his 
abilities. Impressed with the magnitude of the 
subject, he had minutely and deliberately inquired 
ifito it; as connected with the questions of pnjicy, 
humanity, and right; points which must strike 
every reflecting mind, when tl,e sources by 
which the establishments of the Company are’ 
supported, have been called in question. Though 
a proprietor of East-India Stock, that consi¬ 
deration was small indeed, when compared with 
the stake he had in the welfare of the country; 
and sensible as he was of the very deep interest 
he had in the general good of the community at 
large, he trusted that, inking thi* view of the 
subject, he had discarded every feeling of 
individual benefit, and avoided ri.af bias, of 
which, not even the best intentioned minds can 
at all times divest themselves. 

He hoped this question would not be treated as 
a question of party:—he was detenu: red not so 
to consider it. Indeed, it was of such e s. i ent and 
complexity, that the most honorable mind* might- 
difier materially, without the imputation ot partia¬ 
lity ; and he was sure, the Ministers of this coun- 
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try, those gentlemen who row exercise the high 
offices of the state, patticularly in that department 
more immediately connected with the East India 
affirms, were influenced bv the strongest sense of 
impartiality, and a sincere desire to do their duty 
fairly an-' honorably to all parties. Having said 
this, he could not help thinking it impossible fot 
any ncr.-on who had deliberately weighed the sub¬ 
ject, to avoid seeing, that the question between 
the i>e: doners rgain-t the <’ aru r arid the East- 
Inclia O'inpa y, w as supported by statements of 
so riio cl >. opposite a nature, that tho^e who are 
placed m the situation of. umpires weie not called 
cn tor compromise, but for decision j and though, 
it cou.d not be said that the uni con was passed, 
it couid nor be defied, h .. they w re on its 
bames, nu the vmy brink of the stream, and ready 
to pi- n.re inf. it.-, waters. 

Vinous S- re.,men, Mr. Pitt, Lord Melville, 
L'-’cl Cornwal'i?, and others, all- of late years, 
refused to adopt the principles which were now 
incautiously advanced 3 and there did not appear, 
from the documents before the Court, that any 
imperative- circumstances > of the present time 
had occurred, ?o h.-ify the alteration in -the be£ 
ginning of the present negotiation, the details of 
which wee efore them. The first proposittiou 
made to the Court vras~.. 
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[Here the lion . Proprietor, in consequence of 
sudden indisposition , was obliged to sit. dozen.'] 

After a pause of a few minutes— • 

Mr. Davis rose an i observed, that, knowing 
the vaJue of time, he should occupy the attention 
of the Court for as short a period as possible. But 
it appeared to him there was now so great 
a f national question before them, that it cailed 
for the opinion and observation of every mem¬ 
ber.—The question was, whether the export 
and import trade of India from the port and city 
of Lot.don should be removed, and given to the 
outports, or whether wc should endeavour to 
keep them where they they notv were ? In his 
judgment such a removal would be fraught with 
the greatest disadvantages to the port of London, 
while it could not tend to produce any possible 
benefit to any one of the outports. (Hear!) 

He shou'd state,as briefly as possible, his reasons 
forso thinking} and enter into details which, he 
presumed, could not be overturned. He did not 
mean to argue from theory:—lie had made four 
voyages to the East Indies ; he had acted both as 
an East-India agent and as a merchant} and the 
result of his experience was, a firm conviction^ 
that the throwing open the trade by Government 
wbuld produce incalculable mischief; because, he 
.bad reason to know, that the exports already ex- 
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ceedcd the demand. He had no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that, for many years last pa t, more good-; had 
been sent to India than could have been consum¬ 
ed, except, indeed, by the climate, which had de¬ 
stroyed a considerable proportion ot th< m. With 
regard to the profits on these goods, he would 
appeal to any merchant, whether he had disco¬ 
vered it tc> be a trade worth carrying on by indi¬ 
viduals. \o man, he believed, who was ac¬ 
quainted widi it, could think; it worth his while, 
under exiting therm, lances.—Much had been 
sjftd abroad, about the high price of the freight 
of our ships. Formerly, he admitted, it was 
very high ; but, speaking of the present day, the 
Company had gone into the opposite extreme. 

The merchants at if outports seem to be of 
opinion, that the r-.odu. t. doe Fast-Indies may 
be brought homo hi a West-Indiaman, a 
Slreightsman, or any oilier description of vessel: 
but this opinion was delusive and erroneous, as 
experience had already discovered. The shipping 
of Liverpool and Bristol, though adapted to carry 
sugar and pepper from the West-Indies, were not 
calculated to convey indigo and silks from the 
East—nor were they at a!i fitted to double the 
Cape of Good Hope. This, was plain matter of 
fact, though few private merchants, at present 
unconnected with the trade, could be acquainted 
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with it; and, he believed, if Ministers did really 
know the fact, they would see the fallacy of those 
petitions which had been laid before them. It 
was certainly their boumien duty to listen to the 
statements contained in those petitions ; but they 
ought not to give' way to the representations of 
the ignorant, merely because they are clamorous. 

He meant to give no offence by this expression $ 
but conceived that, on this subject, many of the 
petitioners must necessarily be ignorant:—they 
had not had the woeful experience of those who 
had been connected with the trade. To prove 
the correctness of his statement, he could pro¬ 
duce, for their information, the evidence of facts. 
Lately, in Bengal, a class c-f persons, captains 
and officers of East-Indiamen, who procure their 
freight free of expense, applied to the Governor- 
General for a drawback on the duties payable 
there. “ We have,” said they, “ brought in- 
** vestments here, by which we arc considerable 
** losers.” Lord Minto's answer was,-— M Gen- 
“ tlcmen, I am sorry for your losses, but the 
“ fault is your own; you have speculated, you 
4 ‘ have been imprudent, and every man ought to 
* pay for his imprudence.”—This is a case of 
he present day ; he would likewise advert to 
>ne which occurred at another place, in the year 
1795. The Rodney „ a ship belonging to the 
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Cpmpany, was consigned to Madras and Bengal. 
The captain took out goods to the amount of 
1 2,000 5 one third of Which was intended for 
Madras, and the remaining two-thirds for Ben¬ 
gal. When, however, the ship arrived at Madras, 
the Government was under an urgent necessity 
of sending her back to England; in conse¬ 
quence of which, ,£ 8,000 worth of goods were 
unexpectedly thrown upon the Madras market. 
The store-keepers would not purchase, neither 
would the merchants; an attempt was then 
made to retail the investment, but that did 
not answer. Lord Hobart, now Lord Buck* 
inghamshire, who was then governor, interested 
himself for the captain, and made him an offer 
of remitting his money, through the Company’s 
treasury, on the ber-.t terms: but he had no 
money to remit—-he had nothing but goods ; and 
these he could not convert into cash. A lottery 
was at length set on foot, as the dernier resort: 
He was at Madras at the time, and spoke from 
memory ; b«o bis firm belief Was, that the name 
of Lord Hobart Mood at the head of the list of 
subscribers to that ; ttery. Qn account of some 
doubts which he entertained of bis own recol¬ 
lection, he h . 1 applied to the captaiii himself 
for his statement of fhc circumstance - , and 
with the permission of the Court would read 


Q 
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his (the captain’s) answer':—“ My dear Sir, 

I have been endeavouring to recollect the' 
“ circumstance of the lottery at Madras; and I 
“ am disposed to believe, that Lord Hobart’s 
“ name stood at the head of subscribers.” Such 
was also his own decided belief; and his lord- 
ship could not but remember the circumstance. 
This occurrence tended to shew, that there was 
an ample supply of goods in the market. The 
articles in question were purchased, for ready 
money, from the manufactures at Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield ; the regular allow¬ 
ance of £'2.5 per cent, was made, and, conse¬ 
quently, no goods could come more cheaply to 
market. The want of purchasers, however, 
proved, that there had been a considerable influx 
of manufactures to our East-Inaia territories, and 
that there is no want of a greater supply j—this 
was the object he wished to impress on their 
minds. 

With regard to the import trade, it appeared 
to him to be a very considerable object, that 
the whole should come to one market j it is 
an inducement to foreign purchasers to deal with 
one body, and import at one price ; whereas, if. 
they purchase cheap at Liverpool, and dear at 
^Bristol, they will be unable to establish a fair 
market on their return home, which must mate- 
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ifally operate against their trade. He was for a 
safe, and not a speculative trade; and he 
thought, as a commercial nation, it should be 
their endeavour to keep trade on a par; for to 
have a very extensive demand one year, and a 
very confined demand the next, must be equally 
hurtful to the manufacturer and to the merchant, 
examples of which had recently passed before 
them. He could not help thinking, that if 
Ministers did know the real state of the 
case, they would pause before they listened to 
the petitions of those who are at present so de¬ 
sirous of injuring themselves. Such were his 
opinions, and such, he thought, must be the 
opinions of Ministers, when they had properly 
investigated the subject. But if, after they have 
received all the necessary information on the 
question, they should still persist in granting 
this ideal boon to the country, he, for one, 
must exclaim— 

“ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”— 

Mr. Weyland again rose.—He said, he had 
drawn up a series of resolutions, which, without 
farther preface, he would submit to the Court. 
They contained an abstract of those sentiments, 
on which it was his intention to hare expatiated 
at length. 


C 2 
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The Resolutions were then read by the clerk* 

Mr. Weyland, in continuance, observed, that 
these were the Resolutions he had framed, and 
on which he intended to have enlarged. He 
could only assure them, they contained the sin¬ 
cere sentiments of his mind, after giving tho 
subject the most deliberate attention j and he 
was glad they had been received with so many 
marks of approbation by the Court. He should 
trouble them no farther, and apologized for the 
attempt he had before made to address them, 
which, from various, causes, principally an ill 
state of health, and his not being used to public 
speaking, he was unable to effect. He should* 
however, take the hint which had been given 
him, and in future use his pen, rather than his 
tongue, in support of that just cause, the cause- 
of the Company. {Applause.) He then moved 
the first Resolution, which, being duly seconded, 
and the question put from the Chair,— 

Mr. Hume, in rising, on the present occasion, 
professed himself to be aware, that he ought to 
raake an apology to the Court, While he saw 
roupd him so many persons, whose abilities 
wgre so, much superior to his own, it. might' 
seem arrogant in him to come forward and 1 

•** As tbe Resolutions were afterwards materially compressed,,, 
we have given them insertion in their doe place, at the some 
elusion of the Debate. J 
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obtrude his opinions; but he trusted, when his 
motives were stated, that they would be approv¬ 
ed ; and that every unfavourable impression would 
be removed from the minds of gentlemen. It 
was his wish, that on a subject of so much im¬ 
portance, a subject in which thousands were 
interested, not only in that Court but in the 
nation at large ; it was his wish, he repeated, 
and, he hoped, the wish of that assembly, that 
the discussion should be conducted with all 
the candour which it demanded. Actuated by 
this feeling, he obtruded himself on a former oc¬ 
casion j not that he could throw any additional 
light on the subject, but because he thought'the 
determination of that day was too hasty and pre¬ 
cipitate ; therefore he stepped forward to recom¬ 
mend calm deliberation. Feeble as his abilities 
were, he feared that he should not be able to 
produce any considerable effect on the Court: 
but his end would be answered, if what he said 
should have the power of calling the attention of 
others, more capable of delivering their opinions, 
to this momentous subject. If nothing worthy 
of approbation should fall .from him, still the, 
country must, derive much benefit from the dis¬ 
cussion of this question. 

Me was inclined to take a very different 
view q[ the subject from that entertained by 
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the honorable gentleman who preceded him i 
he might be right as to insulated facts; 
Sometimes there may be an overplus, some¬ 
times a deficiency of goods in the market. He 
had pointed out some instances of the former; 
but he had not mentioned any of the latter de¬ 
scription ; although it is well known, that ^100 
and even £ 150 per cent, has been occasionally 
made on the invoice accounts: such circum¬ 
stances sometimes occur, as well as severe losses. 
These, however, are insulated facts, and there¬ 
fore, on the general subject, they ought to 
Weigh but little ; their object being to take A 
great and comprehensive view of the question. 
On a former occasion, he thought that they were 
merely to take into consideration, whether the 
import trade was to be extended to the outports ; 
but he was corrected by the Honorable Chair¬ 
man, who informed him, that the entire interests 
of the Company, with respect to territorial pos¬ 
session, political arrangements and commercial 
prosperity, were connected with the decision* 
which would be founded on that discussion. 

The field of observation was therefore exceed- 
ingly wide ; but he should endeavour to confine 
himself within as narrow limits as possible. What 
he should feel it his duty to state was—that 
where so many interests were to be considered* 
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it could not be expected his remarks should be 
extremely short. His intention was to produce 
nothing but facts, and on them to found what¬ 
ever he had to offer. On the voluminous reso¬ 
lutions which had just been read he could not 
form an accurate judgment; for they could not 
be perfectly understood, unless sufficient time 
were allowed for their consideration. He made 
no doubt that the Honorable Gentleman who 
proposed them, believed them to contain nothing 
but what was true:—still, however, they were 
merely opinions; and it was the duty of the Court 
to decide only on facts; to reason from the various 
bearings of facts j and, from the past, to argue 
on the probabilities of the future. There were 
some very good friends of his, who had kindly 
observed, that he came forward with what they 
pleased to call an ungenerous attack on the East- 
India Company .—(Hear ! hear !) So far from, 
this being the case, he was* friend to the Com¬ 
pany from a three-fold consideration: he had the 
greatest respect and veneration for them, as a 
political body and a government: he had spent a 
considerable portion of hrs t life, not less than 
fifteen years, in their service: he had visited 
every possession they had in India. He had taken 
a long time to consider every thing connected 
^rith their commercial, as well as their c'ml and 
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military establishments - 3 he' therefore had not 
formed an hasty opinion: his sentiments were 
not the result of the experience of weeks or of 
months, but the matured judgment of several 
years deep consideration 5 mid he frankly declared, 
that even if Ministers had offered to concede every 
thing the Company wanted, he himself should 
have stepped, forward, for the purpose of stopping 
the current of that, which he conceived detri¬ 
mental to its interests, and those of the public. 
He was, in the first place, a friend to the Com¬ 
pany, from feelings of real veneration for their 
excellent establishments; for he had often had 
occasion to observe the great zeal and ability 
displayed by the heads of departments, and the 
extraordinary attention and correctness evinced 
by those in minor situations. And here he con-* 
sidered It but the meed of justice to the gentle¬ 
men composing that Court, to enter his testi¬ 
mony against a delusion which has been spread 
abroad, that the government of India was neither 
free, liberal, nor equitable. He had visited all 
the Company’s establishments, and be felt justi, 
fied in stating, that no government in Europe was. 
sp excellently supported j ,the rights of the sub¬ 
ject were sedulously watched over j the utmost 
protection extended to property 5 and all those 
blessings, which form the principal features and 
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the most pleasing attractions of civilized life, were 
unceasingly cherished— (Applause). He had seen 
the establishments of Government in this coun¬ 
try, and it was but candid to say, that the Com¬ 
pany’s establishments, particularly at Bengal, 
were as much superior, in efficiency and in the 
execution of all their duties, to those relative de¬ 
partments under the British Crown, either at 
home or in the colonies, as it is possible for any 
one Government to be superior to another. (Great 
ajyplanse.) Some instances of deficiency may 
doubtless be produced.—Perfection cannot be 
expected in mortal works—corruption will creep 
in • but, wherever any defect was discovered, ex¬ 
ertions were instantly made to rectify it ; and 
every thing which seemed likely to militate against 
the interest of the natives was studiously avoid' 
ed. So much he said on a general view; but 
were he to go into detail, he could recount at 
length the various benefits derived from the dif¬ 
ferent establishments. 

If he looked to the military department, he 
was sure he could not be contradicted, when he 
said that the exploits of t^ie Company’s forces 
had not been excelled by any of the recent 1 
achievements of the British troops, great and 
glorious as they were. (Applause.) 

In the revenue and commercial department. 
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a degree of correctness and attention was visi¬ 
ble, which merited the highest eulogimn, and 
he spoke in the hearing of many gentlemen 
who could correct him if he were wrong, that if 
in the commercial department, there was auy 
room for censure, it did not arise from want of 
zeal in the individuals connected with it, but 
from the errors of the system, and the political 
arrangements which arc joined with it. Generally, 
however, the different establishments were as 
complete as possible; and therefore it was far 
from his intention or wish, to overturn that form 
of Government, which had been so wisely sup¬ 
ported in India. We had not there, as in this 
country, unsettled accounts of twenty or thirty 
years standing j on the contrary, although the 
revenue there amounted to .£ 15 , 000 , 000 , a sum 
little short of the revenue of England previons 
to the last war, yet so admirable was the system, 
that every account was settled, in six months 
after the period when it was contracted.— (dp* 
plause.) Let it not therefore be supposed, that 
he who could so well appreciate the excellence of 
the Government, coaid be anxious to ruin a sys¬ 
tem, which he hoped would not, even in part, be 
destroyed. 

A second motive which bound him to the 
Company was, that of self-interest. He was a 
proprietor of East-India stock: not numerically, 
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it is true, to so great an amount as many gentle¬ 
men; but to him, retired from active life, it was, 
perhaps, of as great consequence a/ a much 
larger stake might be to others : surely therefore, 
he should not be accused of wilfully -acting con¬ 
trary to his own interest. There was a third 
motive by which he was actuated in coming for¬ 
ward, and which would perhaps weigh, in some 
degree, with the Court. Insulated from any be¬ 
nefit lie might derive through the Company, he 
had a duty to perform as a citizen of this coun¬ 
try ; and if he conceived that an amelioration 
could be effected in any one point material to 
her interest; if her marine could be rendered 
more efficient; if her commerce could be im¬ 
proved ; if the profits of her merchants could be 
increased, by pursuing the course he should re¬ 
commend, these would form powerful motives for 
intruding his opinions on the Court. 

On a subject of so much consequence, it was 
necessary that some particular order should be 
observed. With this view, he proposed to divide 
the remarks he should offer, under Jive heads : 
1st, As to the correspondence between Govern¬ 
ment and the Company, which was then before 
the Court, he should compare it with that which 
took place on a former occasion, and examine in 
what light they ought to view it. 2d, He should 

»2 - - - . 
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consider what was the situation of the Company’s 
territory^ and commerce, at the renewal of the 
Charter' in 1793 ; and what expectations were 
entertained by the Company, and by individuals, 
in consequence of that arrangement, which he 
should determine by facts. 3d, He should dis¬ 
cuss the subject of an open trade, and whether 
it was likely to create advantages or disadvan¬ 
tages to the Indian empire, and to the public in 
general. 4th, He should consider the territorial 
and commercial rights of the Company; and 
5th, What resources the Company possess— 
what are advantageous, what injurious ; to shew 
that we ought to retain what is beneficial, and 
discard what is otherwise. 

As to the first point, he found from the cor¬ 
respondence now before them, that the ncgoci- 
ation for renewing the Charter commenced in 
1802. It was unnecessary to state what proposi¬ 
tions were then made; but certainly, in the se¬ 
cond letter from the President of the Board of 
Control, at a subsequent period, two very ma¬ 
terial alterations were proposed; namely, the 
opening of the trade, and the transfer of the 
military forces of the Company to Government. 
In theft* answer of January 9, to this letter, he 
thought the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, 
as far as the question of the open trade was con- 
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«erncd, however eloquent their language, fell short 
of overthrowing the arguments adduced by their 
opponent; but, on the military part of the ques¬ 
tion, they were eminently successful. Indeed, if 
ever a point was supported by powerful reasoning, 
if ever facts were placed in a strong point of view, 
if ever argument was pursued to complete de¬ 
monstration, it was on that occasion. (Applause.) 
These representations were attended to; Minis¬ 
ters changed their opinions—they waved that di¬ 
vision of the question, and thus abandoned a mea¬ 
sure which would have produced, he should not 
s?iy absolute ruin, but immense evil to the nation. 

Then came the second attempt at a negocia- 
tion, in November last, when His Majesty’s 
Ministers stated, that their opinion was altered 
from what it was before, inasmuch as they now 
thought it necessary to extend the import as well 
as the export trade. This appeared to be the only 
point on which they differed ; for it seemed 
to him, from the letter of the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the 2d of April 1812, 
that the Court of Proprietors had conceded that 
the Charter should be renewed, on the princi¬ 
ple of permitting an export from all ports, and, 
confining the imports to the port of London. 
This, at least, seemed to have been implied*, 
though no document existed by which it could 
be positively shewn. 
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Therefore, the question was, whether the in¬ 
terests of the Company would be so much 
affected by this proposed alteration in the im¬ 
port system, as to render it necessary to stop 
all farther negociation, for the purpose of pro¬ 
curing that, which is the guarantee of their di¬ 
vidends, and the protection of their stock. He 
did not approve of breaking off all confer¬ 
ence. He would have recommended, that His 
Majesty's Ministers should have been requir¬ 
ed to state, if mischief resulted from the al¬ 
teration, how far they were willing to guaran¬ 
tee the ultimate stock of the Company, and 
the dividends due thereon. But the Court of 
Directors thought otherwise, and so did Minis¬ 
ters. At issue they were, and in order to settle 
their differences, private conferences were cer¬ 
tainly the best, where, without taking down mi¬ 
nutes, all the parties could come forward with 
candour and frankness; He did not mean to 
call in question the sincerity of the Court of 
Directors; he had no doubt but they had the 
interests of the Company at heart: but still a 
diversity of opinion might be entertained ; and 
lie did think, that as the Court stated, on tire 
2d of April, that they would come to no deci¬ 
sion till the 6nal intentions of Government were 
known, and on the 2d of December, engaged 
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cordially to cultivate "private conferences, with¬ 
out taking minutes, and answered, when the ques¬ 
tion was put to thorn, that they could have no¬ 
thing to com muni cate, until His Majesty’s Mi¬ 
nisters had committed to writing the full extent 
to which they were willing to go ; under these 
circumstances, it was surprising that the Court 
of Directors should agree to the resolution of 
the 18 th of January, which, without meaning 
to offend, he must consider as premature. He 
looked upon it as a kind of defiance held out 
to the Government. It was saying to the Mi¬ 
nisters, *‘ we are determined on a certain line 
of conduct, no matter what arguments you may 
make use of.”—What success, he should be glad 
to know, could be obtained by this proceeding ? 

His Majesty’s Ministers were accused of al¬ 
tering their opinion—but the reason was clear. 
Did uot the Court state on what terms the 
Charter was to be renewed ? Did not the infor¬ 
mation spread over the country like wild-fire; 
and were not petitions signed in every quarter, 
calling on Ministers to avert that, which the pe¬ 
titioners considered highly jdetrimental to the 
outports ? Thus the Ministers, standing in the 
situation of umpires, between the merchants el 
the outports and the Company, were bqund to 
hear the arguments on each side. It was said* 
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that nothing but opinion was set in opposition 
to tiie statements from the Chair. The reality was 
this—the Directors were afraid that their com¬ 
merce would suffer, and that the revenue would 
be injured by smuggling, and this was repre¬ 
sented to the President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol. -What was the answer of the Earl of Buck¬ 
inghamshire ? “ We have examined the Com¬ 

missioners of the Revenue at the outports, who 
state, that there is no probability of any such 
loss." Was it possible to proceed upon better 
ground than this ? Indeed, he had seen two of 
the Commissioners himself, and by them he bad 
been informed, that there was more smuggling 
Carried on in the River Thames, than in any 
other part of the kingdom —(A laugh.) 

This might be matter of opinion, and he only 
stated it as such ; and therefore, considered the 
conduct of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, as 
perfectly correct in giving that answer. What, 
he should be glad to know, was his duty as Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Control, but to watch 
over the interests of the country at large, and 
to attend to the representations of those who 
requested to be admitted to a participation in the 
trade ? And he was afraid, that the representa¬ 
tions of the iron manufacturers of Birmingham 
and Sheffield, had, on the present occasion, so 
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fteeled the hearts of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
and so tempered their minds, that all the gw/d of 
the East Indies would not be able to remove the 
impression. He had been told, that they had 
not gone back, without effecting the purpose of 
their visit to the metropolis. Their arguments, it 
seems, were too strong to be resisted* and 'Minis¬ 
ters had been induced to impart to them a por¬ 
tion of the import as well as of the export trade* 
Now let it be examined what was the course 
pursued at the pepod of the renewal of the 
last Charter. The negociation took place in 
January 1793, with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dun- 
das. The Directors demanded on what terms 
they were to receive the Charter* and they 
closed immediately with the proposition which 
was made. On the 16th of Februaiy, Mr. Dun- 
das’s letter on the subject was read to the Court* 
it was also published* and the business was con¬ 
sidered as settled. But what was the ultimate 
event? V/hy, the merchants throughout the 
country claimed a part of the trade , and meetings 
were held at Glasgow, Birmingham, Sheffield* 
&c. for the purpose of petitiqning. Deputations 
also met Mf . Dupdas, and* on the 24th of Fe¬ 
bruary, be wrpfe to the Court of Directors j—s* 
“ we cartijpt,” said he* agree to give you 
the Charter on the terms you desire ; there must 

B 
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be such an extension of the trade to, and from 
India, as will enable thffcjmerchants to bring home 
the greatest quantity of raw materials, for the 
use of the British empire 5 as well as to send 
out as much manufactures as they can. possibly 
dispose of.” The Directors, at that time, were 
as firm as they were now, but they acted very 
differently. M We cannot,” answered they, 
« decide ourselves; BtffNve will submit the 
business to the Court of Proprietors.” And, 
had this been done on the*present occasion, it 
would not have been worse for the Company. 
The Court of Directors did apply to the Proprie¬ 
tors, and the consequence was, that a certain 
portion of tonnage was allowed to the private 
merchants. If this course had been adhered to 
now, he would have been better satisfied, and 
so, he believed, would the country. He could 
not see any thing blameable in the line followed 
on this occasion by His Majesty’s Minister?, 
which was similar tq*that of 1193 j nor could he 
perceive any tiling improper in the language 
held by them. 

If the expressions of the Earl of Bucking¬ 
hamshire were considered disrespectful, .what 
4 mu$t be thought of those m^gi|*trte iff Sy Mr. 
)unda$, in the, 'former riegheiation ? He had 
teard an last meeting, on the 
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-conduct of the noble Earl, and as the opinion 
of one might sometimes be looked upon as the 
opinion of many, be had thought it right that 
his sentiments should not be mistaken. The 
Earl of Buckinghamshire was accused of using 
harsh language: but those who examined the 
correspondence must at once see that the asser¬ 
tion was not warranted. If the language of Lord 
Buckinghamshire was viewed in so very offensive 
a light, how was that of Mr. Dundas, in his 
letter of March 24, 1793, to be considered ? 
In that letter he thus expresses himself:—— 
* e I am not anxious what your opinions may.be. 
The proposals 1 transmit are such as I shall feel 
justified in recommending to Parliament; you 
may accede to them, if you please; if you do not* 
I cannot recommend to Parliament the renewal of 
your Charter; and I am ready to meet you in the 
House of Commons, on this, or any other basis.” 

This might be considered decisive ; but cer¬ 
tainly the language of Lord Buckinghamshire was 
more mild j and, therefore, he thought it necessary 
to say, that the Court ought not to concur in such 
strong expressions, as had been made use of in 
speaking of that noble lord. V'iewing him in the 
highsituation;which he filled, and in which he was 
bound to*consider the interests of all, they ought, 
instead of reproaching him, to have rather be- 

e 2 
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lieved, that he was. actuated by the purest mo* 
lives, and that he was endeavouring to procure 
that, which appeared to him to be best for the 
great body of the empire. 

The next point Mr. Hume spoke of was 
with respect to the state of the Indian com¬ 
merce, at the commencement of the present 
Charter in 1793. It would be recollected, that 
complaints were made, through various channels, 
by merchants at home and abroad, that a large 
proportion of British capital was rendered unpro¬ 
ductive to this country, in consequence of the 
unfavourable state of exchange, rendering it dif¬ 
ficult to get remittances to Europe. Those who 
had got a little property, desirous of remitting it 
as easily as possible, and being unwilling to lose 
10 or 15 per cent, by the ordinary mode, threw 
their capital into foreign channels. This became 
a crying evil, and at length occasioned a portion 
of tWtrade to be thrown open. 

Let us see, continued Mr. Hume, whether this 
was attended with success ? What was the state 
of the Indian commerce, at the renewal of the 
Charter in 1793 ? According to papers laid be¬ 
fore the House of Commons, the total valpe of 
the imports made by private British, merchants 
was £ 181,710. But, in consequence of the little 
alleviation then given to the exclusion, they ich. 
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creased, in 1798, to .£881,000. This was a 
very great alteration j but dangers then began to 
press upon us, and the war on the Continent oc¬ 
casioned the trade to slacken very much. The 
British merchants also saw a new enemy coming 
against their commerce ; an enemy who, having 
long sucked our blood, is now opposing us with 
it, he meant America.— (Applause.) The con¬ 
duct of the Bengal merchants at that time did 
them honour. They saw ihe danger, and they 
memorialised the Government. The language of 
His Majesty’s Ministers, and of the Board of 
Control, who dreaded the effect vvhich might 
be produced, by the union of American enter¬ 
prise with British capital, was extremely 
proper.—“ We will,” said they, <f afford you 
facilities for bringing home all that property 
which you tell us is shipped in foreign vessels.’* 
Thi, was a laudable determination, and proved 
advantageous to the country ; for a considerable 
proportion of the trade did come home-—But the 
capability in 1798 was not the same as in 1793. 

At that time the private merchants thought 
themselves capable of carrying»on the whole sur? 
plus trade—-and observed, “ we will take up the 
entire trade of British India, as it falls from the 
foreigners and the American merchants.” This 
was the tenor of their proposition, at that period, 
and this only. Such was the language then held 
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by some of those very merchants, who are now 
coming forward, complaining of any attempt 
to change the present system. Their language to 
the Board of Control was this :—“ foreigners go 
to India, without restraint, and export commo¬ 
dities to all the states of Europe, in their own 
ships,—while we, the subjects of England, are 
degraded below the state of aliens.” 1 he last 
expression he did not think strictly proper,—for 
they knew their conditions, and could not truly 
designate themselves as aliens. They then state— 
“ the objects we propose are calculated to in¬ 
crease the strength and prosperity of the parent 
state, as well as of India, by advancing the inte- 
tests of the shipping, navigation, and trade of 
both;—the Company cannot absorb all the com- 
fnerce, and the surplus is taken up by foreigners, 
which might be brought, in British ships, to the 
Thames, to the complete destruction of the fo¬ 
reign trade, which is permitted under the present 
By stem.” 

Mr. Hume continued to state, that he him¬ 
self had known goods, to the amount of 
.£20,000, shipped on board an American by an 
agent’s house in Calcutta, sold in America, and 
the returns made in sufficient time to take up the 
bills. This surely was an occupation of British 
capital. Why should not this trade be carried on 
by British ships and seamen ? Why should we 
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run the clanger of losing the carrying trade ?— 
These were points of great importance, n 6 t only 
in reference to the British merchant, but to the 
empire in general. Because, such a diversion of 
the trade tends to deprive us of that by which we 
are enabled to support our dignity, as a great 
nation. What are our navigation laws founded 
upon, but a proper determination that Great 
Britain shall obtain from her colonies as much of 
the carrying trade, as she can possibly manage 5 
that she may increase the number of her ships 
and men ; that she may extend her marine, and 
depress the naval power or other states. 

lie had often been told, when complaining of 
foreigners being permitted to participate in our 
commerce, that if they did not carry it on, we 
could nut carry it on ourselves ; but he thought, 
that if America wr- suffered to extract wealth from 
our colonic r, by trading in articles whick^hey tTid 
not want lor their own use,-—if yop-ga'V^ them 
the profit of the import to America, and 
the subsequent export, comprising; .all the be¬ 
nefits gf the carrying trade* vo'u deprived 
Great - Britain of so iflapy. advantages ;— 
for he contended that she\wa$ perfectly capable 
of Tarrying on ,, the trade herself, and of supply¬ 
ing ,the demands of the world. We are told 
•thtat the trade cannot be changed—that America 
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sails under a neutral flag, and that, without it# 
we could not carry on so much business as we 
do. Now, he could prove that the change of 
commerce was not so difficult as might be ima¬ 
gined. We had an instance of this fact in the 
situation of our own commerce. If we did not 
permit the Americans ,to supply our own colo¬ 
nies and the Spanish main with goods, we should 
have the benefit of reshipping them, and thus the 
Strength and profit which she acquires by that 
branch of commerce, would revert to us. 

He had formed his opinion on the evidence of 
the best informed men ; many of whom were ex¬ 
amined in 1309, before the House of Commons. 
What did Mr. Bebb, one of the Directors of the 
Company, say on this subject ?— <c England has 
nothing to fear from competition ; she could sup¬ 
ply the whole of Europe, if proper regulations 
were adopted.”—Suffice it to say, that, by the 
policy which has been pursued, we have lost a 
vast portion of those benefits which we ought 
to derive from India—and we have furnished 
America with that strength which she exerts 
against ourselves. We have supplied her with 
money—a most dangerous article to place in the 
Lands of an enemy. He told them to look at 
the report of Mr. Gallatin, of the Qjth of No- 
'verhber ^and that there they would find, that, of 
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the whole resources of the American Govern¬ 
ment J,0U0,000 of dollars arising from the duties 
paid on East-India goods ; a circumstance worthy 
of deep attention. These facts he was anxious 
should be generally known, and he was sure, 
when they were, no man would hesitate to 
sacrifice that, which he could prove to be an 
ideal advantage, for the public good. 

As the Charter of 1793 did not present sufficient 
facilities to the India merchant. Lord Wellesley 
afforded them a certain degree of relief, in 1798; 
by permitting them to export, under licenses, 
with as few restrictions as possible. His Lord¬ 
ship, knowing the quantity of American shipping 
which filled the Indian ports, and being desirous 
that the surplus trade should be reserved for 
British subjects, with all that prudence and abi¬ 
lity which maiked his conduct in India, from 
his first arrival there, till his departure, permitted 
the trade by license. When speaking of the 
affairs of India, it would, in his opinion, be a 
great omission, if he did not pay his tribute of 
admiration to that excellent nobleman. No man 
ever exerted himself more for the benefit of the 
Indian empire to consolidate and strengthen 
it, was t&c great object of his zeal. Some of 
his regulations might be objectionable; but, 
we ought to overtook a few errors, if there were 

v 
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nil}', and examine his government, nm In parts, 
but in the whole: one of his patagraphs, oq 
tiie subject of exclusion, exprccJy :■ a.) •>such 
restrictions tend to throw the trade into the hands 
of foreign nations, and enable them to supply 
the rest of Europe, which would otherwise be 
furnished by Great-Britain. Every principle of 
policy and justice calls for an extension of the 
trade.” It was to the opinions of such men as 
these that we ought to look ; men who have con- 
siaered the subject on the foundation of public 
good, not of private benefit; by them w f e should 
be influenced, and not by the clamours of those 
who know ii.tle or nothing of the business. 
That our commercial interest had been affected 
by this admission of the Americans to a parti¬ 
cipation in the India Trade, he could piove from 
the Report on Indian External C-o.nmer.'e, laid 
before the House of Commons. .Lord WclieJey 
ha 1 foretold what would im the result of per¬ 
mitting Americans to trade with India j and what 
had been the result ? A constant increase of 
their commerce, as would be seen by the follow¬ 
ing t:lat e merits. 

Average of four years, 1795-6 and 1798-9:— 

Lacks of Rupees, 

Exports made by the London merchants 60~ 

- - -Foreign Europe - 264 

. . .America - . 19 
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In 1801-2, it amounted to 48 lacks of rupees; 
in 1804, 53^ lacks; and in 1807, it had in¬ 
creased to no less than 85 lacks of rupees ;— 
that was, an increase of near five times the original 
amount within the space of nine years. Such was 
the result, although the supporters of the present 
East-India system, who were hostile to the private 
merchants, declared fh'N this was a trade with 
which nothing more cam id he done. And, he 
was convinced, if i: had not been for the foolis'h 
restrictions of Ameiica herself, the amount 

Would have been still "renter. Even in the years 
* r ' 

• 800-10, notwithstanding the partial obstruction 
which took place, she imported to the amount 
of 68 lacks of rupees. And what was the ave¬ 
rage import of the British m rchr.t, at the same 
time? Only 74 lacks; being a difference of six 
Jacks. Means ought to be taken to give the 
British merchant a greater extension of this 
trade; but from all he had seen, and heard, and 
read—from all he had learned, even from the 
servants of the Company, who had taken a 
general view of the subject, it appeared 
that the expectations held oOt by the Com¬ 
pany had not been acted upon. It became a 
matter of great national consideration ; and, if it 
appeared that the results had not been commen¬ 
surate with the hopes entertained by the 

F 2 
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nation, did it not demand the sedulous attention 
of the Legislature, to examine what change was 
necessary ; to consider what alteration could be 
made, consistent with the safety of our commer¬ 
cial interests, and the general advantage of the 
empire ? 

In such a state of things, they ought not to 
come to a hasty decision; interested opinions, 
which apply only to parts of the system, ought 
not to be considered as bearing on the whole. 
Therefore, every person should give his utmost as¬ 
sistance, in order to guard against the calami ties 
which were likely to be produced, by allowing to 
the Americans, that which was refused to the Bri¬ 
tish merchant. Already had we felt the evil effects 
of such a policy, which had furnished America 
with a staff to break our own heads. Now, it 
had been contended, that the course of commerce 
could not be changed; but he thought a view of 
the exports from Great Britain to America, prior to 
the War, would tend to place this question in a 
clearer light. Every person was of opinion, that 
the non-importation act of America, would ruin 
England:—merchants, of great experience, in 
the city, exclaimed—** America takes from us 
12 or £ 13,000,000 in manufacture^ and now 
we shall have nothing to do.” But it was very 
well known, that they took diem, not for their 
•wn consumption, but to supply other countries. 
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By this the Americans gained a double advantage; 
they increased their marine, and by reshipping 
these goods to our own West India colonies, and 
the Spanish main, they enriched themselves very 
much. In 1805, the exports of Great Britain to 
all America amounted to *£20,004,125; in 
1806, *£24,753,142. In 1807, ,£23,451,738; 
of which the United States took 11, 12, and 13 
millions, respectively in those years. The restric¬ 
tions of the American government then took 
place, and the exports to the United States, in 
1808, fell to £5,000,000. Then it was said 
England was ruined ; and even very honest men 
in the House of Commons made use of that 
language. But in fact she gained by it. Her ex¬ 
ports to the West-Indies, Spanish America, 
&c. being raised to £18,173,056, from about 
£’9,000,000. Here, then, was a complete and 
positive change effected, in the course of trade, 
in one year. And it was an incontrovertible truth 
that a country, whose products consist in the 
necessaries of life, would have purchasers for them, 
unless the system of civilization were destroyed, 
Some persons might say, this was only a single- in¬ 
stance of a particular year, and that many mer¬ 
chants were mined by their speculations to South 
America. : The following year; 1809, however, 
1 presented a farther increase of exports, which 
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were carried to their destination, in our own 
ships. In that year our exports to the 

United States, were . t £'7, !-60,7o8 

To othep parts of America .... I :\S33,6:><3 

Making a total of . 4= £’27,29-t,4(M' 

And in the succeeding year, 1810, the total 
amount of our exports, to all parts of America, 
exceeded *£28,000,000. Now, could it be sup¬ 
posed, if these speculations produced ruin, that 
the merchants would have persevered in them ? 
The fact was, that some individuals were ruined, 
and others made a great deal of money by the 
trade to South America. And it was not sur¬ 
prising, that failures took place, since goods, the 
most improper for that climate, were sent out. 
Even skaits , he believed, formed a part of the 
ventures furnished by certain individuals. It 
could not be imagined, that if a total failure took, 
place, one year, merchants would pursue the 
same course, in the next ; for it was contrary to 
the established principles of commercial men, to 
trade at a loss; although, perhaps, he might ex¬ 
cept the East-India Company, who seemed to act 
differently. It was his w ish to shew, that the 
course of commerce might be changed ; but that 
while we were the producing country, it was not 
the power of all the states of the world tom* 
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fined, unless Bonaparte barbarizes the continent* 
and the Americans can go naked, to destroy our 
commerce ; and every person who knows the price 
of labour in this country, and our facilities to 
create manufactures, must see the almost utter 
impossibility of our being undersold in the dif¬ 
ferent markets. 

The average exports to the United States, 
the West-Tndies, and South America, in the 
year lSupio, and 11, were 28,638,000, being 
a surplus amount of 3,000,000 above any 
year prior to the restrictions. Thus, while 
America was dilapidating her resources, and de¬ 
stroying her marine, by throwing away such an 
immense trade, we were increasing our strength, 
in the same proportion; instead of enlarging their 
finances, and giving that impulse to their in¬ 
dustry, which every person ought to dread. This 
evidently proved, that, in spite of all difficulties, 
tlio.se goods which were absolutely necessary for 
consumption, would force themselves into the 
market; and, while the commerce of (Jreat Bri¬ 
tain remained unshackled, no power could inter¬ 
fere to crush it. We ought, therefore, to look to 
our Eastern territories, and examine what benefit 
could he derived from an extended commerce with 
a population of 60 , 000 , 000 , instead of permitting 
foreigners to have all the advantage.—Was it to 
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be allowed, that they should step in, and enjoy the 
fruits of so much blood and treasure ? Ought we 
not to do every thing in our power to keep those 
advantages ourselves? And he hoped that selfish 
interested motives would not be permitted to in¬ 
terfere with the public good.—So far from an 
extension of the trade injuring the port of Lon¬ 
don, he could prove that this metropolis would 
actually gain by it. (Hear ! hear and laughter.) 

He did not mean to say he should be able to 
convince them all, though he was perfectly sen¬ 
sible of the truth of his position. He had heard 
in that Court, and at various meetings, that the 
grand criterion by which the uselessness of -ex¬ 
tending the trade was made evident, was the 
fact, that 54,000 tons of shipping had been pro¬ 
vided for the private merchants, and, because 
these were not taken up, it was assumed, as a 
matter of course, that the exports could not be 
increased, even if increased means were allowed. 
Now he could shew, in answer to this, that the 
amount of our exports at present, was five times 
what it was at the commencement of the Char¬ 
ter; indeed, the exports from England by pri¬ 
vate merchants, had borne a proportionate rise 
’ with the imports, and he would demonstrate that 
they might have been improved in a ten-fold 
degree. 
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The exports of the London merchants to India. 

Lacks of Rupees 

In 17.9S, was .' 18f 

The average of three year# ending in 

IS 02 , was. 41 

Average of 1803-4 ... 77-f 

Average of three years, ending I8O7, 8jff- 

Here then was an increase in the exports of the 
private merchants, from 18^ lacks in 1793 to 
Syi in 1807, being a period of only nine years. 
And yet it was asserted that the export trade could 
not be increased. He would state another in- 
slance particularly strong.—In the months of 
June and August, 1800, exports from England 
were very great in consequence of a trifling re¬ 
laxation of the restrictions. Twenty vessels sailed 
in that year from the port of London, 1 for India, 
with cargoes valued at <£635,000. And it might 
easily be conceived what advantage London must 
have derived from the fitting out such a number 
of ships, providing necessary stores, paying the 
crews, &c. all which was done in that port. It 
was for him now to shew that the (exports would 
be increased: and here it was necessary to ob- 
seive, that, at the renewal of the Charter, the 
export of British manufactures to China,amounted 
annually to ^6^9,000, and the difference between 
that sum and thcr price of the investments was 
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paid in specie. At that time no hopes v^re held 
out that any great increase could be effected ; 
but to prove that the boundaries of that trade, 
could not be calculated upon, it was only necessary 
to state, that, in 1803, the exports amounted to 
«£ l,b23,000, being more than double what they 
were ten years before ; and that to a place, the 
exports to which were considered as having ar¬ 
rived at their «e plus ultra. As to the imports 
from India, by private merchants, through the 
Company, they amounted, in 1793, to JE 181,000. 
But, when Lord Wellesley permitted the mer¬ 
chants to export, in their own vessels, under li¬ 
censes, an increase of upwards of ,£ 900,000 
took place. in one year. This much he would 
sav, that if British merchants were allowed what 
they contended for, they would have brought 
home much more, without detriment to the coun¬ 
try, which would, on the contrary, have been 
much benefited by so large a branch of trade 
being taken from the hands of the Americans. 
Mr. Colebrookc, who had studied commerce, 
both in its minute details and general principles, 
who had attentively considered the .subject, both 
as it affected private interest and public welfare, 
and whose opinion was of the highest value, ex¬ 
pressed his conviction, that if the manufactures 
of Great Britain were introduced to the, Indian 
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market at a lower price, the increased demand^ 
from a population of 00,000,000 of people, would 
be incalculable. But no attempt had been made 
to lower the price, by throwing open the trade, 
and introducing a fair competition. No fair trial 
had yet been made, and it was for them to decide 
on the expediency and necessity of making it. 
Every one must recollect the warmth with which 
the subject had been originally taken up by the Bri¬ 
tish merchants, and the numerous meetings which 
were held. The representations which had been 
made led to the alternative proposed by the British 
Minister:—“ I am determined,” said he, et con¬ 
vinced as I am that the statements laid before me 
are such as I ought to attend to, to allow an 
extension of the trade to British merchants—and 
if you refuse, I will not advocate the renewal of 
your Charter.” The Directors, as they had no 
arguments at that time, insisted on their rights 
by Charter, and demanded, “ Will you take from 
us what the legislature have granted ?” This, 
however, did not avail, and a modification was 
agreed to. On the present occasion they had cer¬ 
tainly advanced arguments ; and, indeed, if they 
attempted to shelter themselves under their ex¬ 
clusive privileges, he hoped they would not be 
permitted. 

At the renewal of the present Charter, in 

g 2 
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1793 * great expectations were held out to the 
British merchant, but never realised. A given 
quantity of shipping was to sail at certain slated 
periods, which was of great importance, as some 
goods, by being kept beyond a particular time, 
were liable to spoil, and others ought to go out 
at a specific day. It was also most important 
that the vessels should be taken up, without any 
political view, in all fair weather seasons, and 
that no improper detention should take place, by 
which the expense of insurance would be saved, 
and by which means the merchants would know 
when their goods were likely to arrive, that they 
might have the returns ready. This was of the 
utmost consequence, because it was very generally 
known, that the merchant did not trade entirely 
on his own capital, but made use of the manu¬ 
facturer’s goods, having granted bills to the 
amount, and it was easy to conceive the difficulties 
which were created, if, by any delay in sending 
the goods to their place of destination, the returns 
did not arrive in time to makegood the payiftents. 
It was proved in evidence before the House of 
Commons, that, in consequence of delays in the 
sailing of the Company’s shipping, bills had been 
sent hack, and the honour of the British mer¬ 
chant compromised. This was what he considered 
one of the principal causes which operated against 
the increase of our East-India exports. Iha 
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lion, gentleman, who spoke before him, ex¬ 
pressed himself in favour of a safe trade ra¬ 
ther than a speculative one—he perfectly agreed 
with him in the sentiment, and would ask 
him, did he consider that a safe trade, where 
the merchant embarks his money on goods, 
but does not know whether they will arrive 
at their destination, in time to enable him to 
take up his bills ? That certainly was not a safe 
trade—and, when it was carried on under such 
hazardous circumstances, it was no wonder that 
persons wished to have the system changed ; but, 
if that change seemed likely to be detrimental, he 
would be the first person to come forward to op¬ 
pose it. 

It was generally agreed, that the ships 
from India ought to sail in the beginning of 
March, and those from England in the latter 
end of June j these were the fair-weather seasons, 
and the Company stipulated that the ships should 
sail at those periods. But he would prove, that 
they had broken their engagement. Out of se¬ 
venty ships which sailed fr^m England for India, 

and vice versd , in 1806,7, and 8, thirty-nine sailed 

. * 

out of season, as appears; from an account laid 
before the House of Commons, being more than 
the one-half} and of forty others, no less than 
twenty-nine sailed out of the regular time. The 
sailing of these ships did not depend either on 
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the apprehensions of an enemy, or the bad state 
of the we; - he: * but they w-e d day’d a* various 
places, and their departure made sub ervicnt to 
the private interests of the Company, with which 
the British me.chant had nothin-* at all to do. 

o 

This clearly shewed that the sanction held cut 
was at variance with the conduct pursued. Now, 
to shew what a private trade was capable of 
doing, he would state one or two facts, which he 
had got documents to prove. In 1779, the culture 
of indigo was commenced under the auspices of 
the East-India Company —-What was the state 
of that trade in 1786? Only 240,01 libs, were 
imported into England in that year from India: 
we were then tributary to America and Manilla 
for a proper supply of indigo. The trade was, 
however, given up to British merchants; and 
sure he was, if the Company had retained it, the 
result would have been extremely different. 
Under the new management, no less than 
5,570,000lbs. of indigo were imported from In¬ 
dia, in the year 1810. This was a fact which 
coaid not be contradicted ; . and shewed, that 
the extension of our Indian commerce gave us 
that for which, otherwise, we should, , to this 
hour, have been dependent on America. 

lie said we were agreat state, capable of revolv¬ 
ing in our own circle j and that we ought npt to 
be tributary to any other state, but other states 
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should rather be rendered tributary to us. Cotton 
was another very important article in our manu¬ 
factures: yet, in 1805, we were supplied almost 
entirely by Spain, Portugal, and America.-—What 
were our own resources ? Of the whole importa¬ 
tion, amounting to 59,C82,OOOlbs, India furnished 
only 355,OOOlbs., -^-th of the actual quantity. 
But when America evinced her hostility, which he 
hoped would revert with redoubled force on her 
own head, it was necessary to seek for a supply 
elsewhere. Meetings were held at Manchester* 
and other places, and the Ministers were applied 
t■*>, as the guardians of that staple manufacture# 
What was the conduct of Ministers ? They saw 
all the world united against Great Britain, and 
that she had no other place to look to for support, 
but her own colonies, and they immediately turn¬ 
ed their eyes towards India. Messrs. David 
Scott and Co„ Bruce, De Ponthieu, and other 
eminent merchants, were applied to, and they 
said, “ We are capable of supplying from India 
every ounce of cotton wanted for our manufac¬ 
tures, if we are allowed to navigate our vessels 
as we like, to load them without restrictions, and 
to sail when we please.’* What was the result ? 
The Secret Report of a Committee of the House 
of Commons pointed out the necessity of per¬ 
mitting the importation. 
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No sooner war this known in India, than 
the merchants at Bombay prepared a vast quan¬ 
tity for the purpose of sending to England; 
so true it is, that individual energy will out¬ 
strip the tardy proceedings of an immense 
politico-commercial establishment. The Com¬ 
pany, however, would not then allow the ex- 
poriarion from particular circumstances. With¬ 
out going into detail, however, they should look 
to the ultimate fact. In 1810, the total importa¬ 
tion of cotton was J 36,570,lOOlbs. of which 
India supplied 23,000,000, being _Uh of the 
whole instead of - ’ th. This was a result which 

1 O 3 

ought to be viewed with pride; it did not need a 
comment, as the tacts spoke lor themselves, Now, 
if, in those instances, they were furnished with a 
distinct proof of the benefit which an open com¬ 
merce had produced ; if, in the articles of cotton 
and indigo, so immense an increase of exporta¬ 
tion had taken place—an increase beyond the 
most sanguine expectations,—could any man, 
having considered these circumstances, come for¬ 
ward and point out the boundaries farther than 
which our trade could not be carried ? We were 
told, and he could not help noticing the liberali¬ 
ty of the remark, that those who called for an 
extension of the trade, were poor, ignorant, de¬ 
luded people; and a story was told of one of 
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them, who said, “ I have signed a petition, but 
I do not know for what.*' But this, it is 
said, is not the way in the city of London.— 
We do not act without deep consideration.— 
Yet tliis assertion was at variance with the lan¬ 
guage he had heard in the city.—Go away,” 
said an honorable gentleman, at a recent meet¬ 
ing, “ consider that your own interest is at stake 
—it is not the common interest of the nation, 
but the interest of the British merchants in Lon¬ 
don that you are to protect. Therefore, go 
home, and endeavour to do away the delusion 
: y which the country is misled.—Point out to 
the petitioner? their danger, and shew them that 
a compliance with their will mast effect their 
ruin.” Now all this he thought very useless; for 
if they try once, and find that the speculation will 
not answer, they will not try a second time—there¬ 
fore there is a bound to their exercise of the gift ■ 
for he was sure no man would run headlong two 
or three times successively on the same mischief. 

This was not the case, however, with tl^e 
Company, who have been, lor years, trading 
with a positive knowledge that they sustained a. 
loss. And for what ? Why, for the good of 
the country; and certainly their patriotism can¬ 
not be too highly praised. But he would not 
attach to them all the credit, which they gave to 

n 
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themselves. He would say, as a trading com* 
pany, it was mal-policv to act as they did. If it 
was the case, they ought not to have pursued 
such conduct; and he would undertake to shew, 
that the India commerce was a ruinous business. 

The Chairman himself expresdy said, “ the In¬ 
dia trade has long ceased to be of importance 
either to the Company cr to individuals.” It, 
therefore, this was a statement of iact; it the 
India commerce was so unproductive as to be 
no longer of importance to the Company ; could 
there be any solid argument for withholding it 
from others? was it not preposterous that they 
should still preserve it? Therefore, as a friend 
to tlic Company, he wished this delusion to be 
done away.— (Hear! hear!) lie repeated, it 
was a delusion; and if the Company really at¬ 
tached no importance to the trade, why did they 
trouble their heads about it ? Instead of carrying 
on a losing trade, it would be better for them to 
reduce their establishments, and to pension such 
of their servants as might be thrown out of em¬ 
ployment. If the trade was disadvantageous to 
us, why should it not be given up to those who 
conceived they could improve it ? Mr. Bebb, in 
his evidence before the House of Commons, ex¬ 
pressly stated, that the trade might be rendered 
advantageous by the British merchants, and that 
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the East-India Company had nothing to dread 
from it- extension. If, therefore, a man pos¬ 
sessing so much information on the subject, who 
had resided long in India, and maturely consi¬ 
dered the ouesiion, came at last to this conclu¬ 
sion—f those who were most intimately ac- 
epubmed with Fast-India affairs made a similar 
declaim: ion—t f the British merchants concurred in 
this opinion, and, more than that, were ready to 
embark in this t ade—if there facts did not tend 
to satisfy the mind:, of vjC ill IciYlC n, he knew not 
what would .sati.-.fy them. lie next stated, that 
he should endeavour to shew what had been the 
siate of the commerce between India and this 
country for several years past ; and then let it be 
considered whether ii was acbu.ua:-ecus to the 
Company or otherv.d e. The accounts of the 
Company have been so mixed, the political and 
commercial item- have been so joined together, 
that the beat informed persons cannot divide 
them. A committee of the House of Commons, 
which sat for months on the business, have de¬ 
clared it impossible to make the separation, so as 
to draw a tair commercial deduction. Every 
person who has been in India knows the accu¬ 
racy with which the accounts of the Company 
are kept ; the extraordinary correctness of the 
board of revenue, than which none deserves 
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more praise, is generally admitted ; from docu* 
ments made up by them he should now take his 
statement. In inquiring what were the resources 
of the Company, it was necessary to divide them 
into three heads: 1st, territorial revenue; 2d, 
China trade; 3d, trade to India. [The hon. 
gentleman here went into an elaborate statement, 
under each 0/ these heads , of which the JhUoxc- 
ing is only an abstract.'] lh first stated, that the 
territories in India were indebted to the Com¬ 
pany in a large sum, about ,£'5,778,000; ma¬ 
king, with a variety of items, a total of 
£6,800,000, expended on the civil government 
and military operations in India. The profits of 
the China trade were £’16,002,872, not in¬ 
cluding 10 per cent, on invoice profits outwards, 
which make the whole £*18,142 619. The de¬ 
ductions from this, by rate of exchange on bills, 
captures, See. were £2,500,7f)5, leaving the pro¬ 
fit and loss on the China trade £16,61-1,824. 
This was taken from the years 1792-3 to the 
years 1809-10. The statement of the profit 
and loss on the India trade, lie said, he should 
take from a document laid before Parliament. 
The profit on this trade, for six years, was 
£1,853,276, the Iosj on two years £299,118, 
leaving £1,554,128 : to this, adding profit on 
ijoods outward, £271,187, makes the total pro-, 
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jit j£l ,825,315. From this was to be deducted, 
for various losses, and for insurance, t £2,168,192; 
making loss on this trade, in eight years, 
,£342,877, without taking any one of the many 
charges to be added for payments to owners of 
lost ships, specie to government, &c. There was 
a loss on the India trade, in three years, of 
,£355,840’ ; and, in the same period, a gain on 
the China trade of ,£'3,504,1115. 

If, therefore, government have offered the Com¬ 
pany the renewal of their charter, on terms which 
everything of any value, for it is to be remember¬ 
ed that the China trade alone enables the Com¬ 
pany to pay their dividends on India stock, such 
an offer ought not to be rashly rejected. An 
lion. Director, of whose abilities and attention to 
the affairs or the Company it was impossible to 
speak in too high terms, stated in opposition to 
what fell from him, that the India trade was a 
matter of the utmost importance to the Com¬ 
pany ; that it enabled them to pay their divi¬ 
dends ; and if they did not possess it, that the 
whole system would fall by its own weight—and 
observed, that the profits on the trade were from 
one to ,£409, (XX) per annum .—Now he would 
take the medium, and suppose a profit of 
,£200,000 per annum, lor 10 years, which would 
give a sum of near jC-l, 000,000—and he would be 
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very glad to learn, if they ; cully derived this profit 
both on the India and China trade, now their debts 
continued to increase in England, and by what 


means these profits were absorbed and lost to the 
country? Hut that the truth was, as he had dis¬ 
tinctly proved, there was a positive loss on the 
India trade. On this he resti d, and on this he 


grounded his reasoning. lie could not forbear, 
therefore, again urging on the attention of 
the court, that if Ministers were disposed to give 
them every thing that was valuable—if they were 
disposed to continue that system of management, 
which secures the happiness of millions in India ; 
if they were willing to continue to the Company 
the exclusive possession of the China trade, as a 
boon, for their rights ceased with the charter— 
ought they not, with a good grace, to yield up the 
Indian trade, in which the country must and will 
participate, whether they would or not ? If Go¬ 
vernment offer to continue to us the whole of our 


India territory, with a revenue of £ 16 , 000 , 000 , 
burdened with an expenditure somewhat less than 
the receipts at present; but which, from the re¬ 
duction of many of our establishments, that ought 
to be looked for, will, at a future period, be con¬ 
siderably less than the receipts—if they give us a 
breathing time for the payment of our debts—if 
they give us, in short, every thing worth having. 
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—is it for the Company to throw down the gaunt¬ 
let of opposition to all negociation ? When they 
offer fairly, ought wc, the proprietors of East- 
India stock,to refuse their proposition? For he 
drew a wide distinction between the court of pro¬ 
prietors and the court of directors, as the latter 
might be influenced to carry on a losing trade, 
for the purpose of still preserving the patronage 
attached to it.—Ministers verv mUurallv told the 

« a' 

Company, they could see no reason why they 
ought to have the exclusive power of conducting 
the Indian trade, when the profits, by their own 
account, were less than nothing—nor was it to be 
expected, that either Ministers, or the representa¬ 
tives ot the people in parliament, would take the 
part of a few of h’s Majesty’s subjects, against the 
interests of the rest of the countrv. Oucht not 

J O 

gentlemen to deliberate with great caution before 
they proceed to deliver statements against Mi¬ 
nisters? Ought they re t to pause before they give 
a decisive refusal ? Have they not acted rashly in 
breaking off the negociation themselves—in say¬ 
ing, almost expressly, “ they will not even consider 
“ the proposition of Ministers ?” What was that 
proposition ? It was nothing more than to give up 
a part of the import trade to the outports,—and 
were they, by withholding that, to lose the whole 
of their immunities? There was a considerable loss 
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incurred by the Company, in consequence of the 
way in which the India trade was carried on—and 
there was strong; reason to infer, from the docu¬ 
ments he had quoted* that it might be greatly in¬ 
creased, and advantageously conducteu by private 
individuals.—But then they come to the grand 
point—“ If,’' (say the Company) “ the extension 
“ is granted, then we shall have Europeans going 
M out to India, in vast numbers—what description 
“ or persons would then go out r—Unlicensed ad- 
“ venturers, by whose misconduct you wili risk 
“ the subversion of the government .”—[Hear ! 
hear l) Mr. Ilunic said he wished them to hear, 
for it was a subject of great consequence. 

Are the sovereigns of India, holding under their 
sway and authority an army of 2 53,000 men, 
20,000 of them the troops of his Majesty, are they 
to be afraid of a few raggamuff.es, who may run 
away from their ships ? Are they to be frightened 
by a few straggling vagabonds ? They, who arc 
possessed of so many fortresses, garrisoned by their 
own troops ? The captain* of vessels trading to 
India are highly respectable, and superior, in 
nautical knowledge, generally speaking, to the 
officers in his Majesty’s service j and he hoped, if 
their ships were taken from them, by the new ar¬ 
rangements, they would be properly remunerated. 

But what vessels were proposed to be ad- 
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mitted to the India trade?—None under 400 tons 
burthen.—Now, would any man seriously tell him, 
that the owner of a ship of 400 tons would send 
out persons to India, in whom he could not place- 
perfect confidence? In the Company’s ships- the 
captains attended merely to the business of the 
vessel, and had nothing to do with the cargo; but 
the persons appointed to command the ships fitted 
out by private mcrchants,for the India trade,would 
not only be captains, but factors or agents; men 
in whom their employers could implicitly rely. 
Such an objection as this falls to the ground with¬ 
out argument. But, it was said, the sailors would 
be worse than they generally are—he thought they 
would be better than they are now. How are 
the East-Indiamcn manned at present ? By va¬ 
grants of all countries, picked up by crimps, and 
sent on board without the knowledge of their 
officers, or of each other. Did their officers know 
them? Certainly not. Did they repose confi¬ 
dence in them ? Most assuredly not.—On the 
Other hand, he said, that, by extending, the trade 
to the outports, the natives of this country would 
embark for India—men who j are resident here, 
and who would leave their wives and families be¬ 
hind them, as hostages for their return, and pledges 
for their correct conduct while abroad. There¬ 
fore, the danger to be apprehended from the in- 
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ilux of Europeans would be diminished, not in- 

j» 

creased. 

But it was observed, the numbers who go out 
would be unbounded. That must be entirely re¬ 
gulated by the trade ; for no man would send out 
goods, or embark his capital, without the expec¬ 
tation of being reimbursed. This was a self-evi¬ 
dent fact. But, say the opponents of the exten¬ 
sion, those people will colonize, and the oppres¬ 
sion of the natives will follow. This he was sure 
never could be tbe case, while the laws were 
administered in India with so much justice and 
equity. There was as much civil liberly there as 
there was in this country; the very prejudices of 
the people were attended to. To prove how 
solicitous the Company were to protect their sub¬ 
jects, he would mention a case which occurred a 
few years ago. Two or three young men, on an 
excursion from their college at Calcutta, set fire 
to a mud cottage. What was the result? Why, 
a gentleman of the name of Grant, an officer in 
the Company’s service, on the point of joining his 
regiment, was arraigned for the offence, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, which punish¬ 
ment was afterwards commuted to transportation 
for life to Botany Bay. This, surely, was a proof 
that the interests of the natives were deeply con¬ 
sidered. Every man’s property was as firmly 
secured «to him in that country as in this; and the 
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judges of the different courts, he was proud to 
say, in vindication of the Company, and in op¬ 
position to some unfounded reports which had 
been circulated, were a most meritorious class of 
persons, remarkable for their integrity and abi¬ 
lity. Though the learning and talents ok these 
gentlemen were more peculiarly honourable to 
themselves, still they reflected credit on the Com¬ 
pany, who selected them, and whose servants^iey 
might be considered. The police of India was 
also admirable. lie wished to God there was as 
vigilant a police in England. Every unknown 
straggler is immediately seized there : no person 
can possibly reside in*India without the license 
of government. If he gets into the country, he 
is sure to be apprehended by s. une of the Chokees, 
or guards established to prevent unlicensed resi¬ 
dence ; and the first police officer he meets ar¬ 
rests him, and claims the reward allowed. He 
is considered .as a deserter, and a price being set 
on his head, he has no chance of escape ; for, 
even if lie passes one or two stations, he cannot 
ultimately get away. Such is the excellent police 
of that country.— [The honorable Gentleman was 
here, interrupted, by the cry of Question.] 

These are facts, he continued, which every 
officer in the Company's service must be aware 
of; and which, if any person is not willing 

i 2 
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to hear, he may indulge his feelings, by going 
away. 

But he was told of another fear, that the Euro¬ 
peans would obtain influence, and acquire pro¬ 
perty in India. Those who dread this event ought 
to know, that in India an European cannot 

h 

acquire property 5 the law completely prevents 
him, and if he purchases an acre of land from a 
native, the latter may cite him before a magis¬ 
trate, and demand his ground back again. The 
magistrate would immediately tell the European, 
* e What you have done is illegal, and you have lost 
your money.” Another ground of fear was stated 
to be, that the new comers would }>as« our terri¬ 
tories, and excite the Princes of the neighbouring 
States against us. But those who advanced this, 
should know, that there is an article in every 
treaty between the Company and the native 
Princes, by which the latter engage to cause to 
be arrested, imprisoned, and Anally sent to the 
nearest port, every European or American who 
may enter their territories without the Company’s 
license. These treaties were accessible to every 
person ; and, on that point, he need say no mote. 

As to the fear of insurrection, which was men¬ 
tioned in the Report of the Select Committee, 
:very person who has been in India must be 
iware how little danger is to be apprehende 4 
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from the descendants of Europeans in that coun¬ 
try. The character of Europeans soon degene¬ 
rates there ; they soon cease to be that formidable 
and enterprising species of men, ready to act as 
their ambition prompts them. Every person 
knows that the descendants of the Portuguese in 
India are more despicable than the natives them¬ 
selves. What fear, then, can be excited by such 
a race, without property, and without spirit ? 
We are informed that Europeans will get to India 
with greater facility after the extension, than they 
could before. But what cause of prevention has 
hitherto existed ? Why cannot they go there 
now ? Because the laws meet them on their 
landing. There is no difficulty in getting out; 
but this is useless, as the poiice destroys every 
chance of their escape into the country. What 
does Marquis Wellesley say on this subject ? “ The 
powers of the Government in India,” says his 
Lordship, “ operating in full force against un¬ 
licensed individuals, will prevent any irregular 
intercourse between that country and England 
for sinister purposes.” 

The opening of the trade, therefore, can 
produce no danger, while we hold, as I hope 
we always shall hold, unimpaired, those salu¬ 
tary laws which are eminently calculated to se¬ 
cure the safety of our Indian empire. So per¬ 
fect is the police system there, that if a sailor is 
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wanted to go on board his ship at Bombay, the 
officers can bring him to ins boat in ten rn’...L.es. 
[Tin, cry of QCEsnos here became so great, that 
Sir H. Inc ms addressed the Court, and en¬ 
treated thee .could hear the lion. Proprietor, how¬ 
ever long he might choose to spur/c, or however ir¬ 
relevant his arguments might be, as he wished to 
hear every thing that could be said against the in¬ 
terests of the Company, for there were many Ccntie- 
men present perfectly ready to answer every point. ] 

. Mr. Hume, resumed, by stating that, if he 
had made use of a single irrelevant fact, he realty 
did not know it—he had endeavoured to combat, 
with facts and arguments, those fears and doubts 
which had been conjured up. If any dread was in- 
, clulged from the escape of a tew runaways, what 
could we think of that government, which had 
upheld our interests against the designs of France 
and of the native powers, if we now conceived it 
likely to be overturned by so contemptible a 
force?—It behoved that Court to consider the 
subject carefully and maturely—He drew a dis¬ 
tinction between the Court of Proprietors and that 
of Directors, and wished it to be so understood. 
That of the former, he said, ought to be to secure 
to their country the greatest proportion of advan¬ 
tages, without sacrificing their rights and claims. 
Jn spite of the statement of Air. Dundas, that the 
right to revenue had always be^n claimed by the 
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public, he was decidedly of opinion, in which he 
was fortified by the most abb lawyers, that, by 
the 5th of Anne, chap. 10, and the Sdof Geo. II. 
chan. 14. s. 2, the revenues of India appertained 
to them. * 

By these acts it is provided, that though go¬ 
vernment should repay the Company the money 
they had borrowed, the Company should still con¬ 
tinue a body corporate and politic, having all 
their territories. Sec. secured. The Company’s 
right he considered, therefore, as indisputable-— 
being founded on the law of the land ; but, al¬ 
though <hc government could not take the territo¬ 
ries, yet they could f- 1 . av-'av the exclusive trade 
to India arid China. *»v, if it appeared that the 
dividends were paid bv the la.ter trade, and thev 
offered it to the Com; :m\— and if it also appeared 
that the profit from, theTndiatradehad, atleast,been 
problematical—lie thought it was their duty to 
close with that proposition, which was consistent 
with the claims of the Company ; and, when so 
great an interest was at stake, not to quarrel 
about a trifling investment. He hoped the Court 
would act as it did on a forme/ occasion, and ab¬ 
stain from whatever might create irritation, 
and endeavour to procure what w,.s most valu¬ 
able, by permitting the public to participate in the 
India trade. He would rather that his Majesty’s 
Ministers should have another opportunity of ob- 
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serving the moderation of the Court,and, therefore, 
he did not think the Resolutions proposed ought 
to be carried—the Company ought to consider 
what the consequence would be, if the Ministers 
were supported in this measure by the country at 
large. They had no right to expect that the Re¬ 
presentatives of the nation would not defend the 
interecis of the people with which they were en¬ 
trusted, although the members of the Common 
Council for the city of London had already pre¬ 
judged the cause, and expressed their determina¬ 
tion to oppose the measure, right or wrong. 

Sir T. Metcalfe spoke to order. lie could not 
permit the patience of the Court tube abused, by 
listening to a libel on the Common Council for the 
City London, who were doing every thing in 
their power to serve the Company. lie could not 
permit the honourable Proprietor to accuse them of 
betraying the confidence of the people at large, 
without noticing it. On this particular point he 
(Mr. Hume) had transgressed all bounds ; and, on 
many others, he had gone much too far. 

Mr. Hume resumed.—It was not his intention 
to give offence ; he merely stated what had been 
expressed by those gentlemen in their advertise¬ 
ments. If he had erred, he was the first to apo¬ 
logize. If the facts he had stated were correct, 
it behoved the Court seriously to consider whether 
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They would agree to a long string of hostile resolu¬ 
tions. With the permission of the Court, he would 
.propose a Resolution founded on that of 1793, as 
an amendment. The Court ought to look to the 
interests of individuals, and the benefit of the 
public, which he maintained were perfectly com¬ 
patible, and act a firm and temperate part. But 
there was a vast distinction between violent op¬ 
position, and temperate firmness. lie then moved 
that all the words after the word “ that,” be 
omitted, and the following be substituted : 

“ This Court deeming it prudent and proper to 
acquiesce in the principles and preliminaries 
stated by his Majesty’s Ministers, through the 
President of the Board of Control, in the papers 
laid before the Court, respecting the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter, with certain provisions in 
favourof the merchants and manufacturers of Great 
Britain, and the Outports of these realms j” 

“ Resolved —That it be referred back to tjie 
Court of Directors, to continue their negociation 
for the carrying those principles into effect j this 
Court relying on due attention being paid to se¬ 
cure to the Company as great advantage in their 
commerce, as is consistent with their claims upon 
the public, and the prosperity and interests of the 
country at large; and for that purpose, by proper 
regulations, to guard against the mischiefs that 

K 
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might arise from disputes in India, or in England, 
between those engaged in commerce ; to protect 
the Trade from smuggling; and those conse¬ 
quences which are now dreaded by a departure 
from the present established system ; and, parti¬ 
cularly, to prevent the residence or interference of 
Europeans in any part of India, so as to endanger 
the Company’s Government there, in their exclu¬ 
sive administration of the territorial possessions 
which they now have, or may hereafter obtain, as 
well in their revenue as in their individual and 
military departments. 

“ That the Directors be instructed to endea¬ 
vour to obtain from his Majesty’s Ministers, a 
guarantee to the Proprietors for their stock, capi¬ 
tal, and dividends, in case they should take the 
territories under their management: and that as 
the Company consider themselves as guardians of 
the prosperity of the empire in India, and pro¬ 
tectors of the liberty and happiness of the mil¬ 
lions who live under their government; reposing 
confidence in the ability of their Directors and 
the wisdom of the Legislature, that every pos¬ 
sible safeguard will be provided to prevent dan¬ 
ger to the empire, and injury to its people.” 

Prior to the Amendment being seconded, 

Mr, Whitshcd Keene rose, and spoke at consi¬ 
derable length i but, from the weakness of his 
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voice, much of his speech was inaudible. He 
said, that although near fifty years had elapsed 
since his name had appeared on their books as a 
Proprietor of India stock, yet he had never spoken 
in that Court before. This had been occasioned 
by two causes; first, the consciousness of a feeble 
voice, and, still more, the consciousness of 
feeble talents, which did not enable him to say 
any thing worthy their attention ; but he ap¬ 
prehended the question then before tfie Court, 
consisting of the proposition which his Majesty’s 
Ministers were pleased to say they would recom¬ 
mend, though compressed in a very lew lines, 
was yet so pregnant with circumstances, that if 
every gentleman who had delivered his opinion 
on it had continued the discussion lor hours, still 
some points worthy of remark would remain. 
He had listened with great attention to the 
Gentleman who had just sat down, and who had 
thrown all the light in his power on the subject, 
and investigated it in a commercial and political 
point of view. Previous to that, however, he had 
entered into a panegyric, honourable in the high¬ 
est degree to that great Company, both in India 
and England, in every word* of which he most 
perfectly concurred, being persuaded, that what¬ 
ever irregularities might have marked their first 
territorial accessions, when the Company became 
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a substantive body, they entirely ceased. From 
the time that Lord Cornwallis improved the sala¬ 
ries of the agents in India, which before that pe¬ 
riod were so small as to induce individuals to have 
recourse to illicit means of making profit, and in¬ 
troduced a liberal and judicious policy ; from that 
time, he was convinced, the purity of the Com¬ 
pany’s Government, both at home and abroad, 
had been surpassed by none in the world. Agree¬ 
ing with the Hon. Gentleman, as he did, on those 
points, lie was inclined, notwithstanding the de¬ 
tail he had gone into, to think that the conclusion 
to be deduced i;om them was very different 
from that which he had drawn. 

Although he had not been much accustomed to 
examine the details of financial and commercial 
measures, yethe had not been inattentive to transac- 
tions,athome and abroad,for the last thirty-five years. 
He by no means wished to detract from the ability 
and firmness of mind displayed by Ministers on 
the present occasion; but he must remark, that look¬ 
ing to the liberty of exporting a certain quantity of 
goods which the Company conceded in 1733, and 
the additional facility granted by licence in 1802, 
the principles on which the Ministers of that day 
acted, appeared directly opposite to the motives 
by which his Majesty’s present Ministers seemed 
to be influenced: in proof of this, he would 
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read an extract form an authentic record which 
he held in his hand—[Mr. Keene here read an 
extract from a letter written in 1800, by Mr . 
Dundas , to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors , in which the exclu¬ 
sive commercial privileges of the Company are 
advocated, and the necessity of their retaining the 
Government of the Indian Empire is strongly en¬ 
forced ] This statement, he acknowledged, had 
made a very deep impression on his mind, and 
whatever respect he might have for the talents of 
His Majesty’s present Ministers, he could not help 
thinking, that they had failed to invalidate these 

arguments.-He would not follow the hon. 

gentleman (Mr. Hume) through all his com¬ 
mercial details, for there were many Proprietors, 
whose attention, he could have no doubt, had 
been drawn to them. But, though he was not 
calculated to enter into those minute statements, 
yet he would be allowed to form an opinion of 
the results that might be expected from the 
change now proposed. He should be very sorry 
to alarm the country by noticing any remote or 
visionary danger, but there were some circum¬ 
stances which he felt it was’ his duty to state. 
That great Company had very justly expatiated 
on the magnificence of their establishments; the 
enlarged scale of their shipping ; and the bene* 
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fit tlie navy had derived from them : they had 
dwelt on the number of persons in their employ, 
and various other points, of minor importance, 
to a commercial body of men. Now, he thought 
the channels of trade could not be directed from 
so immense a body, without producing much in¬ 
jury, and could only be justified by the vital in¬ 
terests of the country being at stake, and a cer¬ 
tainty that we should be benefited by the change. 

He said, he knew not whether it was generally 
understood that, in time of war, the royal docks 
were not sufficient to repair the wear and tear of 
our fleets. Now, it was known, that, according 
to the present establishment of the India Com¬ 
pany, the River Thames was a great naval arse¬ 
nal, and, were the Company to be considered as 
a naval power, they would have a right to rank 
as the third in Europe. They were calculated to 
supply that number of ships which the royal 
yards could not do; and they were capable of 
sending out five or 6ix ships of the line to aid the 
royal navy. If the country were deprived of 
these advantages, the consequences would be 
most serious. And, in his opinion, such would 
be the operation of the proposition which had 
been made for granting the outport* the liberty of 
importing from, and exporting to, every part of 
the Indian empire. Some persons said, that if 
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the shipping was taken from one part of the coun¬ 
try, it would find its way to another: but the 
ports of Bristol and Liverpool were not qualified 
to admit such vessels as those employed by the 
East India Company—their waters would not 
permit it. The effect then would be to destroy 
the great naval arsenal of the Thames, without 
furnishing an equivalent. Perhaps the petitioners 
would not be so eager to break up that naval 
arsenal, if they knew the immense expense 
which must be incurred to form another. He re¬ 
collected a petition being presented to the House 
of Commons, from persons interested in the for¬ 
mation of a naval arsenal, at Milford Haven— 
no part of Britain affords greater facilities for 
dock-yards, &c. but it was found that it would 
be necessary to have fortifications there, and a 
garrison to defend it; and these considerations put 
an end to the project, however good in itself. 
Portsmouth and Plymouth were guarded in like 
manner; but thenaval arsenalsof the River Thames, 
were equally serviceable, without the accumulated 
expense. These things struck him as very import¬ 
ant, and decided his opinion on the subject. 

The petitioners from the outports, who claim 
an unrestrained commerce, complain that the 
monopoly of the East-India Company is an 
encroachment on the rights and privileges of 
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the people: Now, there was no man more in¬ 
clined to support their rights than he was; but 
he would not be actuated by any specious rea¬ 
soning to sacrifice the interest of his country to a 
misapplication of that principle. The present 
abridgement of the right of an indiscriminate 
Indian traffic, he felt convinced was most neces¬ 
sary, and its advantages were infinitely greater 
than its inconveniences. All laws were made 
for the well-being of society ; by them our natu¬ 
ral rights are, to a certain degree, restrained: 
but order and harmony are the result. They 
were all sensible of the benefits which the East- 
India Company had poured on the nation, and, 
influenced by that knowledge, he did think it ill 
became the country to tolerate such a clamour. 

He declared that though he had not much to do 
with commerce, and was not qualified to judge on 
affairs of that description, yet, from his own 
knowledge, it appeared to him morally impossi¬ 
ble that the petitioners could benefit by partici¬ 
pating in the trade of the Company. The ad¬ 
vantage which the Company derived from long 
established intercourse with India, from a ma¬ 
ture experience in* the manners and customs of 
the - people, and from the excellence of their 
commercial arrangements, must give them an 
infinite superiority over other merchants. It was 
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not his intention to enter into a discussion of the 
moral effects which the proposed alteration would 
infallibly produce, and which were certainly of 
the utmost moment. lie sboull merely observe, 
that the measure, if acceded to, would not be 
less injurious to the state thmi to the East-India 
Company. The hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving the question of adjournment, till the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

Mr. Hume said, he should be glad to know, 
why his amendment, which was regularly second¬ 
ed. had been handed back from the chair. 

Sir Hugh lnglis answered, that the amend¬ 
ment moved bv the honourable proprietor bad 
been handed up from the chair, and the question 
was ashed, ‘ is it seconded:’ to which no an¬ 
swer had been returned. It was handed up when 
the honourable proprietor (Mr. Keene) was far 
advanced in bis speech.—The question of ad¬ 
journment had been since moved and seconded, 
and took precedence. 

Mr. Randle Jackson stated, that he and seve¬ 
ral gentlemen about him had partaken in the 
error which had occurred.—The amendment, 
when handed up, was seconded by Mr. Lewin j 
he himself, however, requested the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Hume) to withhold it for a time, 
as Mr. Keene had begun his speech. He was 

j. 
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desirous, among the many other claims they had 
on the favour of the public, to add those of can¬ 
dour and liberality, towards every party, in every 
quarter, who might conceive it proper to raise 
a voice against them. And he should have 
risen, immediately after the honourable gentle¬ 
man, to have answered him, to the best of his 
ability, and he thought he could have answered 
him effectually, but he was anxious for every per¬ 
son who took that side of the question, to be 
courted and invited to deliver their sentiments. 
He renewed that invitation. Let every gentle¬ 
man attend in his place, and declare his senti¬ 
ments with freedom and frankness, as that gen¬ 
tleman (Mr. Ilume) had done. He should be 
sorry if any feeling of interest could make them 
forget that they came there as British citizen*, no* 
as mere proprietors of East India stock. He 
hoped the question of order would not prevent a 
decision on the amendment. 

Mr. Hume, said, he wished the amendment 
to lie on the table, for decision at a future 
time. 

Sir H. Inglis stated that it was for the Court 
to consider whether the amendment was not 
stedh as should now be decided ? He was sure 
It was not fit to He long on the table, with- 
out a decision. The honourable gentleman be- 
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gnn his speech with a panegyric on the East 
India Company and their establishments; but the 
whole tenor of his observations was to destroy the 
only power the East India Company possessed to 
support those establishments. On two points 
touched by the honourable gentleman, he should 
make a few remarks. The first was Indigo. The 
honourable gentleman did not seem to recollect, 
that Indigo formed a large item in the early 
establishment of the Company. They gave it up 
for the purpose of encouraging the trade in our 
American and West Indian colonies. When 
America separated from the mother country, and 
Indigo was not gro^vn in the West Indies, by the 
fostering care of the Company, the Trade was re¬ 
newed in the East, and Europe was now supplied 
from India ; but it was owing whollv to the exer- 
tions of the Company. They encouraged it, and un¬ 
der theif auspices the private merchants carried it 
on. Another article of import mentioned by the 
honourable gentleman (Mr, Hume) was Cotton. 
But he had not told them how the merchants had 
fared.-—Did they benefit by the importation ? No, 
they did not;—what was imported In 1810, was 
then, in 1813, still locked up in the Company’s 
warehouses. 

After some further conversation, Mr, Kb^ne 
'WU hdrcw lus motion of adjournment—the anlend- 
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ment was ordered to lie on the table—and th* 
Court, adjourned to Friday, Jan. 22. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22. 

The Court assembled- at twelve o’clock, pursu¬ 
ant to adjournment.—'The proceedings of the last 
Court havingbeen read,—The Chairman (Sir Hugh 
Ittgiis) stated* that the Court was met, by adjourn¬ 
ment, to take into farther consideration the papers 
recently laid before it, on the subject of the re¬ 
newal of the Company’s charter. As Parliament 
would meet early in next month, it wa; most de¬ 
sirable that the Court of Directors should be fur¬ 
nished, before that period, with their decision on 
this important question j he therefore earnestly 
hoped' that they would come to a decision 
this day. Since the last meeting, he had heard 
from the Earl of Buckinghamshire in consequence 
of something which had passed in that Court, 
on Tuesday last. lie believed the shortest and 
best way to bring it before their notice, was to 
read the letter as part of his speech j indeed it 
was tbjppily regular way in which it would come 
befoi^hat Court. [He here read the letter , for 
the which vide Jppendix.] 
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Sir Hugh Inch's', in continuation, declared, that 
he apprehended this letter ought not to interfere 
with the main debate. The question now before 
the Court was the original motion, and the amend¬ 
ment, which had been moved on it. If any 
gentleman wished to speak on the subject of the 
letter, an opportunity would offer hereafter. But 
reallv he did not see it was necessarv at the 

* v 

present moment. What was stated, pa a . former 
occasion, by the hon. proprietor 0m. Davis), 
-had been replied to, by the noble lord, in a very 
satisfactory manner ; That the circumstance took 
place, he did not doubt—any more than he, did 
its having escaped his lordship’s memory. 

Mr. li. Jarkson said, the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Davis) was very desirous to state, that .-the 
circumstance alluded to. in his lordship’s letter, 
was not the same to which he had referred ; 
and which was mentioned, not from any disre¬ 
spectful motive, but as an occurrence in which 
the interference or his lordship was highly .ho¬ 
nourable to his feelings. 

Mr. Robert. Grant then rose', and was balled 
to by the chair. There was also a general call 
among the proprietors upon that gentleman,£ he, 
however, gave way to. 

Mr. Davis , who said, that he felt very much 
obliged for the indulgence they gave him: 
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•—he was unwilling to address them, this day, 
and would not trespass on their time, after the pa- 
tient attention with which they honoured him on 
Tuesday last, but that the letter of the noble 
lord demanded an explanation from him. 

Some time ago, he contended in the Court, that, 
in his humble opinion, the trade to India was then 
ms open as it could be, beneficially to the public and 
terviceabktb the state. And his opinion wasfound- 
ed on thisflhat, in the last ten years of his life, he 
could have shipped through the medium of the Hast 
India Company, 5000 tons more than he really 
did ship. He knew the act specified SQOO tons; 
but he also knew he could have gone to their 
shipping clerk, and, if he paid for the freight, 
he cotdd have got 5000 tons additional. Know¬ 
ing that 5000 tons could thus be obtained, and 
that 3000 were not occupied, he concluded that 
the trade was open to all good purposes. The 
answer was, the trade is open, but the freight is 
so high that no prudent man can ship goods. 
This was what he had to contend against, and 
he adduced two instances to prove the truth of 
his opinion. If they had favoured him with a 
heating of three or four hours, he could have 
quote^many more. (Laughter) 'Hie proofs 
we^|p$sd—last season, at Calcutta, thirty ships 
bekpgmg to the Company could not dispose of 
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their cargoes ; a petition was drawn up and 
signed by the captains of these ships, calling on 
Lord Minto to remit the customary duties, be¬ 
cause the market was so glutted, that they, could 
not get rid of these goods. He then went back, 
as far as he could, about 17 years since, to the 
year 1795 ; he was then at Madras, and remem¬ 
bered when the Rodney arrived there : soon after 
her arrival. Lord Ilobart, now Earl of Bucking¬ 
hamshire, found it necessary to order her return 
to England; she had on board an investment 
amounting to .£12,000, composed of various" 
articles, Manchester goods, Yorkshire cloths, 
and Sheffield and Birmingham ware. The in¬ 
vestment was divided i to two parts, ,£4,000 
worth of the goods being ntended lor the Madras 
market, the remaining .£'8,000 for that of Ben¬ 
gal — The quantity intended for Madras was 
sold ; but, when the vessel was ordered back to 
England, it threw the additional j£s ,000 on the 
market. Neither shop nor store-keepers would 
buy the goods. The captains strove to, retail 
them; a sort of business be did not like to wit¬ 
ness—for he would rather see them Commanders 
or Sailors, than Chapmen or Hawkers. The Earl 
of Buckinghamshire met the Capta i n, (Garruthers) 
at a private party, at the house of a Mr. Chase, 
and very : kindly offered to transmit ,fris mo¬ 
ney through the Company’s treasury. But, 
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as he said before, there was no money to bd 
procured. The next scheme devised was a 
lottery, for the purpose c f relieving the Captain 
from his difficulties. And he believed that a copy 
of the very subscription paper was then at his 
house in the country, but of this he was not sure. 
He applied lately to Ce.pt. Carruthers, however, 
on the sui jeet, and received the answer read to 
the Court on Tuesday last,and which he again pro¬ 
duced. [See debate of Tuesday, page 10] Speak¬ 
ing from memory, he assured the Court, on the 
honor of a gentleman, he was convinced the 
name of Lord Ilobart stood at the heat! of that 
list. When his Lordship mentioned the case of 
Captain Hunt, he stated another circumstance in 
favour of his argument} for it appeared that he 
was also distressed.—He was influenced by no 
private motive : if the trade were thrown open it 
might rather serve him ; but he was desirous that 
the manufacturers of the country should not be 
misled; He was desirous that they should not be 
ruined by speculators: who, having made 
their experiment, and failed, would throw all 
the onus on the Company, if their danger was 
not fairly described'to them. 

Sir Hugh Inglis believed the Court perfectly 
satisfied witk^he explanation given by the hon. 
proprietorj£dd urged the Court to proceed with 
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the debate on the subject of the amendment that 
had been proposed at their last meeting. 

Mr. Morris said, he was not prepared to speak 
at large on this occasion, but wished to be in¬ 
dulged with a remark on an hoi# proprietor’s 
(Mr. Iiumc) quotation, in support of his argu¬ 
ment, for an open trade. lie professed to have 
quoted from Mr. Colebrook; that quotation, 
however, did not belong to Mr. Colebrook ; it 
was extracted from a joint production of Mr. 
Lambert and Mr. Colebrook. The former gen¬ 
tleman was one of the most speculative mer¬ 
chants in Calcutta; but it was' not certain that 
hh speculations were so successful as to attach 
any great importance to his opinion—nor did 
he think: him a person to whom the Court 
should look for a sound opinion. (Hear ! hear !) 
He was certain that the exports of this coun¬ 
try could not be increased by opening the India 
trade, and that it was the grossest delusion to 
hold out such expectations. What would be the 
result if the petitioners obt ained their demand? 
Their hopes being disappointed, would they not 
come back to the Ministers with redoubled cla¬ 
mour r Would they not exclaim, **"you have been 
the. aiders and abettors of our delusion j—•you, 
whose justice and wisdom should have checked our 
career,—your compliance has ruined us $ ff *—and 

M 
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would they not call for a remuneration? What 
then would be their new request ?—“ give us some 
part of the China trade, we know’ that at least is 
beneficial :”r-for the Court must be aw'are, that 
those obliging gentlemen had offered to take that 
trade likewise out of the hands of the Company. 
The hon. gentleman said that reserving the China 
trade was a boon j he could not see it in that light. 
They should go to Parliament, relying on the wis¬ 
dom and equity of their cause, and on that 
alone ; and if they could Bot make out that cause 
as a right, he, for his part, should disclaim the 
^receiving it as a favour. 

No man could doubt that these encroachments 
would increase, if not strongly opposed, till the 
utter ruin of the Company was effected. But he 
did not believe, whatever the information of the 
hon. gentleman might be, that the Ministers were 
,so steeled by the representations of the peti¬ 
tioners as to shut their eyes against the dictates 
of justice and policy. 

That gentleman bad told them, too, wdth much 
sangfroid, that they might curtail their establish¬ 
ments ; but the Vital interests of the country were 
so intimately interwoven with the prosperity of 
the Company, that the one could not be affected 
without injuring the other. What was the situa¬ 
tion of India now 1 ? Had not Lord Minto told 
them that they were without a rival, and without 
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a foe in that country j that all was peaceable and 
. quiet ? Yet it was at this moment, when they 
stood on such a proud eminence, that they were 
called upon to make this dangerous experiment, 
which, he was convinced, could produce no pos¬ 
sible good to the petitioners, but would certainly 
ruin the great emporium of commerce, the city 
of London; and every thing valuable to the 
Company, would probably fall with it. He 
spoke from the situation of this country at pre¬ 
sent; and as truth, equity, justice, and sound 
policy were in their favour, he trusted Ministers 
would be influenced by them all. 

He hoped the subject would be properly dis¬ 
cussed, and trusted they should not be told, sic 
volo, sic juheo , slat pro ratione voluntas, on which 
principle the Earl of Buckinghamshire’s letter ap¬ 
peared to have been written. The noble Lord 
seemed to think there was no alternative j but the 
nation had an alternative, anc^ the privileges of 
the Company must be renewed unimpaired and 
unshaken, because they were founded on the basis 
of justice and policy, and because the interests 
of the Company were closely .interw^peh with 
the essence of the constitution. Let Mrrasters but 
place their unhallowed hands on one single brick 
of this vast edifice, and the whole would fall 
to the ground. (Hear! hear!) Ignorant men 

.m2 
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might destroy that fabric which was reared by wis¬ 
dom ; they might pull down that building which 
it had taken ages to erect, and which had added 
to the strength and beauty of the empire ; but, 
he asked, was such ruin to be occasioned by a set 
of adventurers, who laboured under the grossest 
delusion ? For it was physically impossible, from 
the constitution of India, that the consequences of 
opening the trade could be any other but ruinous. 

At what moment, too, and under what 
circumstances did they make this appeal ? They 
made it under the influence of calamity and 
distress; it did not proceed from sober reflec¬ 
tion nor from the sound dictates of reason ; they 
had not argued with coolness and deliberation. 
Those who were acquainted with the nature of 
the trade with India must be aware, from its 
climate and other circumstances, that its mar¬ 
kets were continually fluctuating, and that the 
greatest losses wAe sometimes incurred. lie 
would not detain the Court farther than to ob¬ 
serve, that such, were the policy and equity of 
their claims, and such the honor and wisdom of 
the country, that? if they did not meet justice in 
one quarter they certainly should seek for it in 
another; he was one who felt disposed to place 
reliance upon Parliament; he looked with confi¬ 
dence to theft decision j he knew of no corrup- 
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{ion in Parliament, and he.firmly confided in its 
wisdom for the protection of their rights and 
privileges. 

Sir Hugh Inglis , addressing himself to Mr. 
R. Grant, observed that he was sure to be 
excused for having allowed the two honorable 
proprietors to* precede him. The latter gentle¬ 
man had thrown so much light on the sub¬ 
ject; his arguments had been so strong and 
convincing that he should be sorry to have pre¬ 
vented him for one moment from delivering his 
sentiments. A feeling in which he thought his 
bon. friend (Mr. Grant) must participate. 

Mr. R. Grant .—“ Permit me to assure you. 
Sir, that you owed me no apology for what has 
conferred on me, in common with tl\f. rest of this 
audience, a very high gratification. I am ex¬ 
tremely happy in having given place to both the 
gentlemen who have addressed you; to one of 
them I am particularly indebted for having most 
satisfactorily explained the circumstance alluded 
to in the Earl of Buckinghamshire's letter; and 
to the .other, for having confirmed, both by the 
results of reason, and from the better warrant of 
experience, those arguments on which I have 
been accustomed to rely in the decision of this 
important question.-— In obtruding myself on 
your notice for a short lirne, I rise chiefly for tht 
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purpose of making a few remarks, I was going 
lo say on the only speech which occupied the at¬ 
tention of the last meeting, but which is cer¬ 
tainly the only speech on that side of the. ques¬ 
tion. It will cost me some effort to make those 
remarks, which, however, I shall deliver with all 
the respect due to the hon. geijtleman (Mr. 
Hume). He was pleased, on a former occasion, 
to bestow on me some high and very undeserved 
compliments j but I should still less deserve those 
compliments, could I purchase his praise, or that 
of any other individual, by the sacrifice of pri¬ 
vate opinion. 

I am happy. Sir, to reflect that notwith¬ 
standing some disapprobation which obtruded 
itself towards the end of the hon. gentleman’s 
able speech, he was, on the whole, heard with 
the greatest attention. I, for one, congra¬ 
tulate myself on having heard that speech, to 
which I listened with the most cordial satisfac¬ 
tion,—and, what will scarcely be believed, even 
its prolixity, if I may be allowed the expression 
without offence, afforded me great pleasure.— 
It has been reported, out of doors, that the pro¬ 
prietors wished to stifle discussion, and were 
anxious to attain their object rather by the force 
of their wills than by the power of argument. I, 
therefore, in the name of the proprietors, thank 
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the honorable gentleman for having tried the 
experiment, how much of opposition, both in 
quantity and in quality, we could endure.—I 
feel much pleasure in looking to the spirit of the 
honorable proprietor, as it will tend to enlighten 
the public mind, by proving on which side 
candour and fairness are in reality to be found. 
I heard the professions made by the honorable 
gentleman of the utmost fairness and liberality, 
and I am disposed to give him full credit for the 
sincerity of his professions — but, at the same 
time, we all know, that when the mind is deeply 
imbued with a particular subject, it is somewhat 
difficult to maintain that standard of temper, by 
which, at the outset, we have determined to re¬ 
gulate our conduct. It is in the judgment of the 
country, on which side candour and fairness 
are to be found. 

The hon. gentleman accused some mem¬ 
bers of having expressed strong feelings of in¬ 
dignation at the domineering language used 
by his Majesty’s Ministers — But he cannot 
accuse any gentleman of ha’ ing charged Mi¬ 
nisters,- as he charged th§ Directors, at the 
very moment, too, when they are throwing 
themselves on us for support in the arduous 
struggle which they have to sustain, with being 
influenced by a base and ignoble passion, for the 
patronage of the East-Indies. (Hear ! hear /) 
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He was also severe on another gentleman, for* 
having imputed ignorance to the petitioners from 
the outports. I believe that ignorance has been 
shewn by them on a subject with which they ne¬ 
cessarily could not be so well acquainted as the 
Company, but I have never heard any proprietor 
say, that the members for those outports, by a 
most .scandalous dereliction of their duty, were 
sworn to vote for a particular measure, whether 
right or wrong. (Hear ! hear !) 

The. hon. gentleman went into a variety 
of voluminous details through which I will not 
follow him, not because I would check this spe¬ 
cies of discussion, but because there are many 
gentlemen in this assembly belter qualified for 
examining his commercial statements than I 
am. I decline following him, however, not 
merely because I am incompetent to the task, 
but because I think I can shew, in a very 
few sentences, that the far greater number of the 
facts he has adduced, are either totally irrelevant, 
or totally inconclusive.—The hon. gentleman 
entered into a very long argument, to shew the ad¬ 
vantage enjoyed by the Americans in their inter¬ 
course with India, and Ibr half an hour he dilated 
upon this subject. Now, Sir, the advantage v. I.ich 
they possess over us i. admitted in the Resolution 
before the court; Lut the honorable gentleman 
✓did not say one syllable on the otby point 
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winch that resolution leaves open, whether the 
superiority of the Americans arises from their 
commercial energy, or their neutral immunity. 
(Hear ! hear !) As to the observations which he 
lias made to prove that the loss of our commerce 
with the United States has been compensated by 
an increased trade to South America, it must be 
obvious to every mind, that though these argu¬ 
ments might be very appropriate, if we were dis¬ 
cussing the merits of the Orders in Council, and 
the shutting-up of the trade with America, they 
are not quite so relevant when the question relates 
to rhe Company’s Charter and the opening of the 
tiade with India. 

The hon. gentleman relying, as lie ex¬ 
pressed himself, entirely upon facts, has stated, 
that under the system of the Company a 
great increase had taken place in the trade to 
China, and this statement he has advanced with 
the view of shewing, if I understand him, that, 
under the system of the Company, the China 
trade cannot receive any increase whatever. He 
also enlarged considerably on the flourishing state 
of the indigo trade under th(j direction of the 
private merchants, aided by large Joaus from the 
Company; and the moral which he deduced was, 
that the indigo plantations never could have been 
brought to their present state of perfection by the 
Company, although his owit statements most con- 



vincingly shewed that they never could have been 
so improved without them. With a studious de¬ 
precation of individual examples, and a studious 
recommendation of average computations, the hon. 
gentleman favoured us with one or two isolated 
instances $f adventure, on the part of private mer¬ 
chants, to and from India, and this, too, without 
stating the only point at all conclusive on the sub¬ 
ject, namely, how these enterprizes succeeded. 
The hon. Chairman has informed us, that a part 
of the imports of the three last years are, at this 
hour, lying a dead weight in our warehouses. 
ITic hon. gentleman, though studiously throwing 
aside individual opinion, and declaring that he 
would found his statement on nothing but facts, 
laid, with respect to one part of his subject, the 
greatest stress on what he stated to be the opinion 
of Mr. Colebrook ; which, after all, now turns out 
to be not the opinion of that gentleman, but of a 
person deeply interested in the private trade to 
India. With the same profession of studiously 
abstaining from opinion 9 with the same reverence 
for facts, he rested the whole weight of his argu¬ 
ment respecting another essential point, I mean, 
the possibility of preventing illicit traffic, on the 
private opinion, delivered to himself in conversa¬ 
tion* of an unnamed commissioner of the reve¬ 
nue. (Hear f hear '■) 
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I could proceed with this sort of scattered 
remarks; 1 could make similar observations on 
many other parts of the hon. gentleman’s speech, 
which I heard with the same degree of convic¬ 
tion as was produced by those to which I have 
alluded,— but I will decline the task, on this plain 
and simple ground, that, giving him all for which 
he asks, giving him all he contends for, the main 
question before us remains in all its untouched in¬ 
tegrity. The question is not, whether the Ame¬ 
ricans trade more cheaply than the Company; 
still less, whether the Orders in Council proved 
injurious to the commerce of England; nor is it, 
whether we carry on the Indian trade at a loss 
(though I understand that not to be now the 
fact); but the question before us is: whether, 
admitting, for argument, that all these com¬ 
mercial evils, which the hon. gentleman has des¬ 
cribed, attach to the present system, are they not 
well worth incurring for the sake of avoiding 
those political mischiefs which form the single and 
the dreadful alternative ? (Hear ! Hear !) 

Now, Sir, if on this paff of the subject, I 
wanted a prima facie argument of great weight, I 
would depend upon the icchunt which the hon. 
gentleman himself gave of the political system of 
India. A description in colours so fervid that 
even I, an ardent admirer of that system, could 

s 3 ' : " 
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scarcely have dared to follow him. Had I left 
the room at the moment when the hon. gentle¬ 
man concluded his panegyric, I should have been 
satisfied that he was warmly with the Court of 
Di recto; > <..n this occasion. I should have thought 
that r a ay stem had so completely answered 
all the ends for which it was intended, even the 
smallest apprehension, even the most distant sur¬ 
mise, of its danger, would have armed all hands 
in its defence j that all parties would be ready to 
guard such an institution, from moth and rust as 
well as from violence and plunder, from tarnish 
as well as from decay. (Hear ! hear !) I should 
have thought that a system of this nature would 
never be sacrificed, or in the slightest degree ha¬ 
zarded, for any commercial experiment what¬ 
ever. 

Protesting against the necessity of producing, 
more than primu facie arguments on this sub¬ 
ject, where those arguments have not been ans¬ 
wered, I would yet cheerfully join issue with our 
opponents on the matter of fact. Reviewing the 
correspondence with His Majesty’s ministers, 
what, is the state of the argument^ The Direc- 
tor$i*ay, it is impossible for the Company to con¬ 
duct its important political functions without thq 
profits of the China trade, by which they are at 
present supposed. Ministers admit this fact. 
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The Directors then assert* that, if the proposed 
regulation should produce a defalcation in that 
fund, the measure must be wrong; and this too 
is admitted by ministers. The directors next pro¬ 
ceed to shew, that it must have that effect. The 
government give a vague denial, and ask for 
more discussion. With this the directors comply, 
and support their case by the most cogent rea¬ 
soning, requesting that, if their reasoning is still to 
be set aside, it may at least have a more explicit 
answer. The reply of Ministers is, that we are at 
full liberty to hunt for an explicit answer in the 
Journals of the House of Commons. (Hear l 
Hear !). 

Sir, there is a two-fold view of this ques¬ 
tion, which is very important. First, frpm the 
facilities of smuggling tea under the new system, 
the profit being no less than 95 per cent.. on 
the sale-prices, and from the great oppor¬ 
tunities afforded by the vast range of islands, 
termed the Eastern Archipelago, where tea can 
easily be procured, the great argument is, that the 
monopoly of the China trade will be shaken to its 
foundation, and, when that goes', all our establish¬ 
ments will go with it. Now, in this doctrine, 
have the directors gone on any new ground ? have 
they advanced any thing hitherto unknown to 
mercantile men? why, Sir, Dr. Adim Smith, the 
great oracle of the advocates for the extension of 
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trade, but who, like other oracles, is not always 
understood by his own priests, has explicitly 
admitted, how difficult it is where strong 
temptation exists, how impossible in some cases, 
for any government to check illicit traffic. But 
I have a greater authority even than that of 
this great man ; for great I certainly admit him 
to be, though considerably mistaken in all this 
business. I have the experience of the last 
few years.—-Look to what has occurred during 
that time; you talk of “ the seizure and confis¬ 
cation of ships;” have even burning and death, 
been sufficient to stop illicit traffic, when the 
interests of men were powerfully stimulated 
by the hope of great eventual gain ? 

What were ministers called on to give us? 
They were called on to give us explanations 
as to those regulations; first, by which they 
intended to check the illicit importation of tea 
into this country, and into the other parts of 
Europe; secondly, by which they purposed to 
prevent the illicit shipment of the article in 
the Eastern seas. Have they done either? 
No,—they have . given you two or three em¬ 
bryo measures, vague in the extreme, which do 
not effect the only points to which they ought to 
have been directed.—Regulations are vaguely 
proposed to check illicit traffic when the private 
traders come into particular ports in this country ; 
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but what is K5 prevent them from running to innu¬ 
merable points along the shores of Ireland and 
Scotland ? But, besides, it is a most important 
consideration, that if the illicit shipment of 
the commodity may easily take place abroad, 
it is useless to talk of preventing it in this 
country, for those engaged in it will then find 
ways and means to surmount every dilTiculty. 
Now what have ministers said on this parti¬ 
cular point r I cannot find in the Earl of Buck¬ 
inghamshire’s letter any thing on the subject, 
except an allusion to “ the extension of the 
manifest act.” What then is a manifest ? As 
far as I understand the matter, it is a document 
stating the cargo and lading of a ship ; to which 
document, however, it is essential that it shall be 
authenticated by the Custom-House established, 
or tire Ikitish consul resident, at the port or ports 

where the shipment is made-Now the Eastern 

Archipelago Contains a vast extent of coast; for 
it contains, 1 had almost said, a countless number 
of islands, some of which are larger than Great 
Britain itself. How many Custom- Houses arc 
there? what British Consuls are established in those 
ports? An extension of the manifest act! Do 
Ministers intend to fringe the whole coasts of 
those islands with commercial stations and re¬ 
venue Officers ? If such a proposition were 
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made to them, its extravagance would occasion 
them to smile; but I say that they are guilty of 
infinitely greater extravagance, when, without any 
guards, without any securities of this kind, they 
are about to hazard the ruin of all these great 
establishments i when they would abandon the 
keys of this great trade to private adventurers, 
•vainly flattering themselves that some unknown, 
yet-to-be-devised remedy, some scheme dropped 
from the clouds, some lucky thought of a future 
|»our, will enable them to steel those adventurers 
against the powerful and combined influence of 
strong temptation and lavish opportunity. 

As a last consolation, Ministers assure us that, 
if any defalcation/ should take place in the re¬ 
venue, they are deeply interested in meeting 
‘them, and will afford every assistance to restore 
our dilapidated affairs. I believe them. Ill must 
I think of any set of persons, honored with the 
royal confidence, who would not, in such a case, 
do their utmost to assist us heart and hand. But 
my belief is, that it will then be too late j and it 
is no answer to me to say, that they are sure to 
have the will to aid us, when ray argument is, 
they are sure not to have the power. This is 
the result of their proposition 5 that they give 
Us evils in the gross, and promise us reme¬ 
dies in detail. They suggest a measure where all 
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that is certain is bad, and all that is good is> 
contingent .—[Hear ! Hear !) 

On this important part of the subject,.I thinfa 
the crude ideas I« have thrown out, contain^ 
reasoning sufficient to influence my mind againstt 
agreeing with this proposition* until I hear on* 
the side of Ministers, some clear and explicit 
regulations.—The great fear on the other 
point of this momentous question is, that the 
increase of the trade between the two coun¬ 
tries, would also increase in a very great degree' 
the number of private Europeans in India—an 
event ominous to the welfare and happiness of 
the natives* and eventually no less ominous ta 
the peace and prosperity of the empire at large. 

When this argument has been urged by the ad¬ 
vocates of the Company, I cannot but express my 
surprise at the levity with which it has beerntreateeb 
—If seems considered to be am argument devised; 
in order to serve a turn, the mere child of the* 
exigency of the moment.—.But can auf adver¬ 
saries be so ignorant of history ?—are they so- ill 
informed in the events- of passed times as-not?to 
know that the grand- legislative problem Which,, 
for half a century, the Ckwapany have been en¬ 
deavouring to solve, bas x been, to adjust the 
balance of intercourse- between the natives and' 
the Europeans resident in India ? ^Ta this point 


o 
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have all their painful watchings, all their care, 
and all their attention been directed j but at 
length, time, chance, opportunity, and industry, 
combined, have formed that establishment which 
the honourable gentleman has described as so 
profuse of advantages. A friendly, harmless, and 
peaceable connection has been settled between 
two nations, one of them the most adventurous, 
the other the most timid and pusillanimous on 
the face of the earth. It is what the philoso¬ 
phers and sages of old would have delighted to 
see—a perfect equilibrium betw-een presuming 
strength and unresisting weakness .—(Hear ! 
Hear /) Now, shall we be told that this system 
cannot be endangered by throwing an additional 
■weight into one side of the scale ? shall we be 
told that no danger can accrue from inundating 
the East with adventurers, who, from the manner 
in which they will go out, cannot by possibility 
be bound by the specific regulations now in 
force? Does not the burden of proof here He 
on our opponents? 

What are the arguments by which we are met 
on the other side ? We are. In the’first place, 
told, that we libel the character of the private 
British. merchant, in supposing him capa¬ 
ble of insolence and oppression. And with this 
topic of defence, is mixed! one of recrimination; 
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for an injurious and contumelious deportment, it 
is said, is less to be expected from the private 
merchant, whose interest enjoins obsequiousness 
and civility towards his customers, than from the 
agents of a magnificent and Imperial Company. 

To take first the argument of recrimination, I 
have only met with one attempt, to found it on 
a basis of fact. This is in a periodical publication, 
well known for its ability and abusiveness—the 
Edinburgh Review.—The document relied on is 
a paper written by Sir Philip Francis, then a 
member of the government of India, in 1783, 
d.scribing certain disorders which had recently ta¬ 
ken place ; disorders, now eradicated, and for the 
very purpose of eradicating which, that gentleman 
wrote the paper in question. Why, Sir, this argu¬ 
ment is born thirty years too late. We are told 
that a new system must be introduced in 1813, 
in consequence of a necessity subsisting in 1780. 
With just as much pertinence, might the author 
have asserted, that this country was now in the 
utmost commotion,—that this metropolis was in a 
state of riot and confusion, that its houses weire 
in flames, and its streets in arms, and, as a proof 
of all this, have referred to the self-same period of 
1780.— (Hear! Hear!) 

But it is said, that we libel the character of the 
British merchant! Who, Sir, libelled that cha 
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racter ? or where is such a slanderer less likely 
to be found than in the heart of this great metro-, 
polis ?—a metropolis, of which may be said, and 
in a higher sense, what was once said concerning 
Tyre of old, * £ vHer merchants are princes, and 
her traffickers the honorable of the earth”—Ho¬ 
norable, with better titles than those of rank;— 
-princes, because, ennobling princely wealth by 
^princely liberality .—(Hear ! Hear!') I am con¬ 
vinced that the outports possess their full share of 
•this valuable character; I am not, however, 
libelling that character, but the.reverse, when I 
say, that the respected and respectable persons 
in question, are not a fair sample of the sort of 
traders who would go out to our possessions in the 
(East, in the event of an open trade ; still less, 
of those low agents and adventurers who imight 
throng thither for purposes very different from 
those contemplated ffiy the fair merchant. Am I 
not borne out in this statement by the history of 
Jndia itself? Are there a more respectable class 
of men than the present body of private mer¬ 
chants residing under the Company’sGovernment ? 
—and yet is these any thing more true, than that 
in tile time of Lord Clive, persons holding the 
same situation, being less checked than now, far 
removed from public opinion at home, and ex¬ 
posed to the strongest temptations that can act on 
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human passion or infirmity, wore guilty of the 
grossest oppressions [towards the natives ? There 
is another fact still more strong, and which still 
farther illustrates my argument. Can any thing 
■be more cev tain than that many persons.connected 
with the slave trade, in this country, were most 
unimpeachably humane, upright, and honorable ? 
-anc!, on tire other hand, can any .thing be more 
certain, than that the lower order of traders em¬ 
barked fin that -traffic, were guilty.of excesses, at 
which not only their principals at home, but iat 
which human nature itself would have shuddered ? 
(Hear ! Meur l) I do not mcamto say that I un- 
tdorstand the secrets of .that-trade so well as some 
-of our friends, the outports ; but I do say, the 
ihistoryof that trade is a signal warning ;to all 
-generations, a signal •warning to us, that we 
should not, with these facts before .our eyes, out 
of .respect -to the valued character of a British 
merchant, -compliment array the ease and happi¬ 
ness of so many millions of our defenceless fellow 
creatures in a distant country. 

These are not the points, however, touched 
on by His Majesty’s Ministers. I say, touched, 
on; because *all their .attempts at answers -are 
tangents ; iglimpses, mot views, of iatgu- 
?ments. (Hear ! Hear!) We are told by the 
of Buckinghamshire, that x>ur jobjection. 
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arising from the danger to be apprehended by 
the influx of Europeans to India, comes too Jate ; 
because tlie export trade which, as he seems to in¬ 
sinuate, we have conceded, will do all the mischief 
that we contemplate, and that we have therefore 
no right to make that apprehension a ground of 
objection to the allowance of a free import trade. 
Now, sir, it is rather more than I know that 
we have conceded the export trade. (Hear!) 

If we have said little about it, the reason is, 
because it is of infinitely less importance than the 
other part of the question at issue. But mark 
their consistency. Ministers intimate, that we 
have conceded every thing by our supposed con¬ 
cession of the export trade j yet they acquiesce 
in the assertions of the outports, who contend, 
that the mere concession of the export trade will 
not send out a single additional ship or man. 
Thus our having conceded every thing is made 
an argument for our yieldhig to a fresh applica¬ 
tion, although it is on the very nullity of that 
concession, that the fresh application is founded. 
(Hear ! Hear!) 

The hon. proprietor used rather a different 
line of argument. He contended that the num* 
bers who would go out to India must neces¬ 
sarily be bounded, because no man would pro- 
ceed there, who was not actuated by the hope of 
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profit. Now, I confess, I must have been in one 
continued dream, through his whole speech, if 
the effect of nine in ten of his arguments, I be- 
Jieve I might say, the tenor of nine in ten of his 
propositions, was not to prove, that the hopes of 
profit in this trade, could not be calculated ; that 
they were, indeed, unbounded. If, therefore, I 
am to accept it on his authority, that the hope of 
profit would be the measure of the number who 
would proceed to India ; and if I am also to ac¬ 
cept it on his authority, that the hope of profit 
is unbounded ; then I have his own authority 
for stating, that the number of persons who 
would go out would also be unbounded. (Hear ! 
Hear !) 

The last reliance of the hon. gentleman was on 
the regulations of the local governments of India. 
On this subject I did intend to have made some 
observations. But the exhausting demand which 
1 have made on the patience of the Court, render* 
it necessary that 1 should confine myself to one 
or two cardinal points. The hon. gentleman ap¬ 
pears to have been guilty of a great mistake, in 
thinking, that because the balante of the Indian 
empire is perfect now, it would also be perfect after 
so essential an alteration had been made, as that 
which he recommends; though, according to hi* 
own idea, so considerable a change must be ef- 
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fected as would infallibly, destroy the balance, by 
the accession of strength and numbers to one 
side. If, Sir, I even admitted the hon. gentle¬ 
man’s' speculative argument, I would not allow 
practical conclusion. I would not allow, be¬ 
cause the government of India i> a model of al¬ 
most invulnerable excellence, that, therefore, wc 
should put it to every stress and strain which it 
can possibly bear, lfrom the merest tool of the 
lowest mechanic, to those great moral engines 
winch-are wielded by legislators and governments, 
ibis the universal rule to spare that which is good 
as much as possible. I give the hon. gen<- 
tleman credit for his wish to state every thing 
fairly, but, in point of fact, he has fallen into- 
inaccuracies. When he called the attention of the 
Court to the police establishment of India, did he 
consider that the Indian empire is half as large 
as Europe ? Did he recollect, that, within the 
range or the Company’s dominions, there are two- 
dr- three thou..anu miles of coast ? And can he sup¬ 
pose that the Chokees placed in different and dis¬ 
persed stations, throughout those immense territo¬ 
ries, can effectually interfere to prevent the inter¬ 
course of individuals, w hen the motives that incite 
them ishall be so excessively increased ? 1 shall 

indeed deprecate the time, when our safety in 
that region, isowing to 150,000 troops, not above 
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20,000 of whom, according to the hon. gentle¬ 
man’s statement, are British subjects. 

But instead of discussing at length this 
question, I will concede to the hon. gentle¬ 
man all that he asks.—I will concede that what 
is now offered, and what may be done, will answer 
every purpose of averting the abuses to be ap¬ 
prehended from the free efflux of Europeans. I 
will concede that the private merchants, im- 
movcably stationed at different points, will act 
with the utmost discretion and decorum. I 
will concede all this, and what follows? Why, 
you will be plunged in a new controversy, pre- 
cj .ely like that, only somewhat worse, in which 
you are engaged at present. These adventurers will 
return to this country, and to Parliament, com¬ 
plaining, (probably with the greatest truth) that 
their speculations have failed. They will lay the 
blame of that failure on the still remaining res- 
trictions, and will demand a further relaxation, 
on the abused ground of British liberty, and com¬ 
mercial right. You will again have the Ministers 
inviting you to frank and friendly discussion, only 
to close that discussion again, the moment that 
they find themselves out-argued — (Applause ). 
Again, the adventurers will say to Ministers, 
** Give us this, for you have hitherto given 
us nothingand Ministers will turn round upon 

p 
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us and say, <f Give them this, for you have already 
given them all.” 

One remark of the honourable gentleman de¬ 
serves particular notice—“ Why,” said he, ** will 
you not permit these persons to try their hands at 
the open trade ?” This argument I have been sur¬ 
prised to find advanced by persons possessed of 
great political knowledge ; but they ought to 
consider what it is that they propose. Do they re¬ 
member that it is a political experiment which 
they are about to make ? Do they consider that 
they are about to act on a living subject? 1 should 
have thought that the disastrous history of Europe, 
for the kit twenty years, had read us a sufficient 
lesson on the danger of such experiments. I should 
have thought that such doctrines had been swept 
away in the cranage which they themselves occa¬ 
sioned. There was a time, Sir. when revolutionary 
France was desirous of bestowing upon this coun¬ 
try a better constitution than that under which we 
live; Why did you not permit her to try her 
hand for a short time ?—( Laughter , and Hear ! 
hear!) Why did you not Jet those monsters 
loose upon our shores for a few years, as a 
nacre experiment, on condition that they should 
be jnuzzkd again, if they devoured you too fast ? 
{Load applause , and laughter.) There is, at this 
tpoment, a being or. the other side of the water* 
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who has presumed to intimate, that he could fur¬ 
nish you with a better system of government than 
that anomalous compound of oligarchy and demo¬ 
cracy, which you are apt to fall down and worship. 
Why will you not consent to let him try the expe¬ 
riment for a few years t I pledge myself that you 
will find him perfectly willing to be taken on 
trial.— [Applause.) Or if you are determined to 
try the particular experiment under consideration, 
be content with that part of it which will affect the 
constitution of this country, and leave untouched 
the constitution of India. Confer on your mi¬ 
nisters an amount of patronage equivalent to that 
of India. Try how your liberties will thrive under 
an arrangement, which shall consign to the Cabi¬ 
net the command of nineteen out of twenty votes 
in Parliament. But do not involve the inhabit¬ 
ants of Hindostan in your speculation j do not 
make, them partners in the hazard. Do not pur¬ 
chase your ruin with their’s, when you may be 
ruined for nothing.—( Laughter , and applause .) 

Sir, the honourable Gentleman has told us that 
he would recommend indemnity for all those per¬ 
sons in the employ of the Company, who might be 
affected by the change. I believe he would even 
have them pensioned for life. If this were the 
question before the Court, I should merely insi¬ 
nuate, that, while we have the assurance of the 

v 2 
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hon. gentleman, that he would give this advice to 
Ministers, and I doubt it not, we have not even a 
hint from Ministers, that they will take the ad¬ 
vice when given.— {Applause.) Nor should I 
greatly blame the unhappy persons, whose 
interests would be sacrificed, if, in the con¬ 
templation of a change so fearfully mena¬ 
cing their nearest interests, they were to ask 
for some more solid security than the good 
wishes, however fervent, of the hon. gentleman. 
My object, however, in adverting to this point, 
is somewhat different. It may perhaps be prac¬ 
ticable to indemnify the individuals in the em¬ 
ploy of the Company; but if the experiment be¬ 
fore us should carry ruin to the heart of the Indo- 
British constitution, how, let me ask, will you 
indemnify the natives of Hindostan ? With what 
provisions for their relief will you crowd your 
statute-book ? What reparation will you find in 
your pension-list for the ruia-d *>ones and lost 
tranquillity of fifty or sixty millions wf men? 
From what exchequer, from what financial fund, 
from what commercial gains, will you extract a 
remedy for the broken heart of an empire ? I 
would not wish'to conjure up imaginary terrors, 
c*r to shake in the eyes of ministers fancied 
alarms but I am sure I speak a language con¬ 
sonant with all that has been taught us by the 
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greatest masters of political wisdom, the deepest 
proficients in the history of man, when I say, 
that if the constitution of India should suffer the 
ruin which we apprehend, it will be easier for 
the British legislature to cover the whole face of- 
that immense territory with their statutes of 
bounty and of indemnity, than to sow there again 
the seeds of that peace, order, social comfort, 
and political security, which will have been to¬ 
tally crushed and destroyed. (Hear ! hear l) On 
these grounds I give my most sincere approba¬ 
tion to the solid and convincing arguments made 
use of by the Court of Directors. And, not¬ 
withstanding the ingenuity of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume), I hope that the Court of Proprie¬ 
tors will feel, and I doubt not they will, with 

an unanimity worthy the care and attention 
* 

which they have bestowed on subjects of this 
nature, at former periods, and to which these 
walls can testify, the necessity of supporting their 
Directors, and of negativing the amendment be¬ 
fore them.”— [This speech was received with the 
most animated applause.] 

Mr. Harris (of Reading) observed, that he 
felt it required no common share of hardihood 
for a stranger, like himself, to address this Court, 
nnd, more especially, after the very able and elo¬ 
quent speech delivered by the hon. proprietor 
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(Mr. Grant) on the other side of the room. As 
he neither had nor could have any particular 
knowledge upon this subject, except what ocw- 
curred from conversation and reading, he re¬ 
quested indulgence on the present occasion, as 
he had intended, though the hour was late at 
which the former debate had closed, to have of¬ 
fered a few observations on the speech of the 
bon. member on his right hand (Mr. Ilume). 

He should have said, that however ingenious his 
remarks, however elaborate his statements, they 
were not at all relevant to the question. He 
should have said, and he begged leave to say 
now, that these observations would have been 
much more applicable to a meeting of merchants 
at Liverpool or Bristol, than to one composed of 
proprietors of East-India stock—for if they were 
followed up, they would go to the entire aban¬ 
donment of the trade of the Company, it did 
seem to him that the arguments went to give the 
whole trade to the private trader, because he 
(Mr. Hume) stated, that the trade to India at 
large had net been a gaining one to the Company. 

In looking to the correspondence between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Con- 
troljsjbe was struck with the ability which was 
displayed by their own executive body, arid he 
toqk a very different vieiv of the letter from the 
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Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 13th Ja¬ 
nuary, 1809, from that of the hon. gentleman ; 
that letter was the key-stone on which the whole 
negociation turned. It appeared to him that 
the rights of the Company were there so cfcarly 
stated and explained, as to do away every 
ground of opposition. He could not agree that 
the Directors were only successful on the military 
part of the argument; their statements on the 
subject of commerce wer.e as well founded as 
those which related to the military establishment. 
In looking at the subsequent correspondence, his 
opinion was still more strengthened. His senti¬ 
ments were those of an honest individual, unin¬ 
fluenced by any sordid motive, his immediate 
interests being so small, that if he did not con¬ 
sider this a question which involved the best rights 
of the country, as well as of the proprietors ; he 
should not have stepped across Leadenhall Street 
to have attended the meeting. (Hear! hear!) 
But he thought that the interests of the Com¬ 
pany and of the State bad gone on so well to¬ 
gether, and were so strongly connected, that 
they could not be divided without endangering the 
safety of both. At least the idea of such a se¬ 
paration ought not at, this day to be entertained. 

The letter to which he had alluded appeared to 
have produced its proper effect on tbe mind of the 
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Board of Control $ for, from the reasoning in that 
ltitrer, and the subsequent correspondence, Go- 
vemmentat that time seemed tohavearrived at this 
conclusion, or nearly so—that it was prudent and 
proptr to confine the import exclusively to the 
port of London, although they expressed their 
opinion that the export trade ought to be extend¬ 
ed to the outports. He was not surprised that 
this conclusion was come to by the late president 
of the Board of Control, because the wisdom of 
the father upon these points might be supposed 
to have descender! upon the son. And he could 
have wished that that right hon, gentleman had 
continued in the office of president till these im¬ 
portant points were settled, for, since the period 
of his having quitted that situation, it seemed that 
Ministers had been so assailed by applications 
from the outports, that they had seen reason to 
form a different and new opinion. 

The Company had therefore nnived at a most 
important juncture, and it W’as absolutely neces¬ 
sary that a decision should be made, without de- 
Jay, instead of protracting the discussion,as advised 
by the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume). There is no 
rime to lose; the Charter is nearly expiring, or, as 
a great city orator said at a meeting fora different 
purpose yesterday, “ the lease is almost out.” With 
respect to the right which the Company had 
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trading to India, it appeared to him from long 
established enjoyment they had, if not an abso¬ 
lute, at least what amounted to a moral right, to 
that privilege. It had been the custom to separate 
the political part of this question from the commer- 
< lal : it had been said by the hon. gentleman, that 
it was better so to do, and that the trade to India 
might be permitted without endangering their po¬ 
litical safety. He was of a different opinion, and 
could support himself by quotations from the 
greatest statesmen.—The hon. gentleman had for¬ 
tified his opinions by the sentiments held by dif- 
feicnt merchants on the subject; and by the 
opinions of a gentleman in the Direction (Mr. 
Bebb ), who was said to have made similar state¬ 
ments before the House of Commons. But if 
such were the fact, the hon. Director must have 
since found reason to change his mind, for he 
observed in one of the letters to the Board of 
Control, it was stated, that the approbation of 
the conduct of the Committee of Correspondence, 
in the .late negotiation,* was signed by every in¬ 
dividual Director, (Hear /) Individual opinion 
was sometimes of great consequence, and he hap¬ 
pened lately to converse with a foreigner of some 
distinction, an officer of rank at present on hi* 
parole ; as he knew him to have been in India, 
it was natural for him to inquire his sentiments 

9 
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on the question, and the ;foJlowing were his 
words“ Sir, I have lived and served in India 
twenty years, I have seen the principal seats of the 
Company’s commerce, and my opinion is this— 
that if your trade is opened to the outports, as is 
now sought, the India Company will be ruined.” 

After such an eloquent and able* speech as that 
delivered by the bon. gentleman on the other side 
of the room: it would be taking up time unne¬ 
cessarily, were he to go generally into the ques- 
tk>p, : he should therefore add a very few obser¬ 
vations. It was asked by the hon. Proprietor 
(Mf. Hume) what had become of a considerable 
part of the profits of the China trade for a num¬ 
ber of years past P He should be told that 
these profits, and much more than these, had been 
expended in East-India Conquests, not for the 
benefit pf the Company,. but for that of the Na¬ 
tion j not lor the interests of the Proprietors, but 
for the aggrandizement of the Country. {Hear !) 
They were expended to dislodge from the Con¬ 
tinent of India, and the Islands of the Eastern 
Seas, that man, who had.been endeavouring to 
overturn all the. existing establishments of Europe 
and of the world. Their valuable rights, there¬ 
fore, although they were now proudly demanded 
by the merchants of the outports; should not be 
given up* They demanded, liot a liberty to trade 
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to India, but to proceed to every part of our 
possessions, and to return .to their various ports. 
They asked for this, not as a boon, which had been 
made the foundation of some of the petitions to 
the House of Commons, but they demanded it as 
a right, inseparable from the character of British 
merchants, who ought to be permitted 'freely to 
trade to every quarter of the globe. . He feared he 
vras trespassing omtheir time and patience, but it 
arose from bis local situation* in consequence of 
which he had rarely attended the debates in that 
room. Another part of the surplus arising from 
the trade to China had been laid out in procuring 
some important articles of commerce, with 
which, but for the intervention of the Company, 
England could not be supplied. He had; docu¬ 
ments on this subject, but would not trouble the 
Court with reading them j and he concluded by 
recommending a continuance of the system of 
wisdom and firmness by which the discussions 
with the Board of Control had been hitherto car¬ 
ried on. The support he could give the Com¬ 
pany was Very feeble, but even the support of 
an individual was sometimes important. 

’ Mr. 7^>«t/ stated, that, as a friend to theEast- 
1 India Company and to the-systeh* of Mr. Pitt, 
which had been carried On with so much happi¬ 
ness and success’fofcvthethirty’jisars,- he was 
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glad that the statement of the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Hume), however prolix, had been heard by 
the Court with so much patience and attention. 
Without any knowledge of the private history or 
connections of that gentleman, he was sure he 
could not be very far wrong in considering his 
speech as the speech of the Earl of Buckingham¬ 
shire. 

Mr. Hume spoke to order—He never saw the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire in his life—he never 
heard from him. Therefore it was wrong to 
throw out such an insinuation. 

Mr. Impey resumed, by begging the hon. pro¬ 
prietor’s pardon j he meant not to give him of¬ 
fence. However, whether the speech delivered 
by him was that of Lord Buckinghamshire or 
not, was very immaterial,—certainly he stood up 
in the court as the advocate of that noble Lord— 
and his speeches were ofsuchastamp as evidently 
bore his image and superscription.— {Hear! hear!) 
Mr. Impey continued by stating that the bom 
gentleman mistook him, if he imagined that 
he intended to throw any slur upon himj far 
own it. The Earl of Buckinghamshire and the 
and otdia Company were at the bar of the 
fore, altUhat bar was at present the court of 
by the mei.and it was right that the arguments 
given up. T.y should be patiently heard.—A 
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great deal of praise was due to the hon. gentle¬ 
man, for the mass of facts he had detailed, and 
the ingenuity with which he strove to apply them 
to the question;—he hoped that speech would be 
published and distributed among all those likely 
to take a part in the decision of this question ; 
he was sure it would do more service to 
the interests of the India Company, than the 
best efforts of its most strenuous advo¬ 
cates. For if that gentleman, t with all his in¬ 
dustry and talents, could find no better arguments 
for opening the trade to the outports, a demand 
with which, if the Company did not comply,the 
Government of India was threatened to be taken 
from their hands—-if he could furnish no better ar¬ 
guments than those which he had advanced, then 
the cause of the Government was weak indeed V 
—he thought the Directors might go to Parliament 
firmly depending on the justice of their claims, 
the effect of that speech, and the reasoning 
which they adduced in their correspondence.— 
Of that speech which lasted upwards of three 
hours, not one thirtieth part indeed had applied 
to the subject, and while they might admit and 
rely on those statements in it, which had tended 
to prove the wisdom and ability of the Com¬ 
pany’s Government—he besought them not tobe 
led away by the wanderings of that hon. gentle- 
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man from the real question before them. The 
question was not whether the trade should be open 
to the private merchants, (though that was a most 
important subject) to which the greater part of 
the facts adduced by the hon. gentleman applied, 
-—that question having been given up in his 
opinion, by the Court of Directors last year. 
Neither was it whether the merchants and manu¬ 
facturers should be allowed to carry their manu¬ 
factures from the outports to India j for that aiso 
had been arranged; but the question was, first, 
whether the whole import trade from India, which 
for two hundred years had come exclusively to 
the port of London, should be permitted to every 
other part of the country :—and secondly, whe¬ 
ther if they did not comply with this demand, the 
Government of India should be taken out of their 
hands; for that was the alternative held out by the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, unless they agreed to 
the proposed measure. 

The hon. gentleman who moved the amend¬ 
ment, had complained that the Court of Directors 
had advanced nothing but opinions, and in an¬ 
swer to them, he had brought forward an immense 
body of facts, to which he had but one objection— 
that they were not relevant to the question. But 
the honorable gentleman need look no further than 
the motto bf Tristram Shandy, to find that it is not 
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facts but opinions which produce all the troubles 
of mankind. The Court of Directors did not argue 
with Government as to facts, but about opinions. 
—They say, if certain measures are pursued, we 
think they will produce ruin to the Company, and 
Government are of opinion they can provide some 
legislative acts (they do not tell US what) to pre¬ 
vent it. There is a difference on fundamental 
principles, and if all the commercial facts from the 
beginning of the world to this time were collect¬ 
ed together, they cannot bear upon the question. 

If the Court were called on, at this time, to 
decide on any less important subject, he perhaps 
should not have thought it necessary to request 
their attention. But from the papers before them, 
it appeared that their very existence was at stake 
—the citadel of their strength was besieged, and 
the garrison was called upon to surrender at dis¬ 
cretion. (Hear ! hear !) The letter of the Direc¬ 
tors was not, as foe hon. gentleman called it, a de¬ 
fiance to Government, but# manly and fair state¬ 
ment of the Company’s sentiments. The question 
was, whether they shall desert their Directors at this 
moment, or unite with one heart and one mind 
to support them through the struggle in which 
they are engaged ? We are told, that all which is 
dear to us is at stake; the question is then, shall we 
give up all that is valuable to us, or make exer- 
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tions proportionate to the dangers with which we 
are threatened ? 

If it were at all necessary to rouse the feel¬ 
ings of the .court of proprietors, the eloquence 
of the hon. gentleman (Mr. R. Grant,) who 
preceded him, would be perfectly sufficient. 
But he did not think it was necessary j every one 
must feel the crisis and be sensible that we were 
called upon to act in self-defence. All, he was 
sure, with oneexception, were willing to coincide 
in the propriety of the Resolution : but it was im¬ 
portant that they should be assisted to support it by 
the good wishes of an enlightened public, and 
that by the candid and explicit statement of their 
case, they should so influence the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, as to obtain a verdict in 
their favour. (Hear ! hear !) 

It was not every enemy of the East-India Com¬ 
pany, who was so liberal as the hon.gentleman who 
has moved this amendment i it was not every ene¬ 
my who would indulge*in such panegyrics on that 
which he opposes,—Was it possible for any man to 
_ stand up in this Court and pronounce such an eu- 
logium on the. Indian Government, without per¬ 
ceiving how weak and how wicked any Minister 
must he, who would endeavour to overthrow such 
an admirable system for mere speculative commer¬ 
cial advantages 1 There was an ancientapolague—- 
fonttnfclon between the different members of 
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the body and the belly’ which he thought suitable 
to the present subject. The enemies of the Com¬ 
pany had stated that they remained in a state of 
apathy in Leadenhall-street, receiving the wealth 
whic h the Ea-t pours in upon them, and making 
no exertions for the general benefit; this accusa¬ 
tion was most unfounded. For if the matter be 
investigated, the East-India Company would be 
found disseminating her wealth abroad—encou¬ 
raging the industry of the East, and extending 
thither the blessings of a beneficent Government. 
(Ih ir! hear!) Nor are the manufacturers at home 
less obliged to them, for ifthcreisany manufacture 
which is suited to the East-Indies, they are in the 
habit of exporting it even at a loss. And, if, on 
the other hand, any articles of the East are con¬ 
sidered fit for their use, they are carefully select¬ 
ed and imported for their benefit. The wealth 
of that great Company had been directed through 
various channels to the public good, and if the 
country had been able to make a stand against 
its united enemies, it was in a great degree owing 
to the support and assistance derived from that 
immense establishment. (Fleur! hear J) 

The question was two-fold, commercial and 
political j the commerce of the East, was certainly 
of great importance to this country, for it con¬ 
tributed between four and five millions annually 

R 
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to the Exchequer. But if compared with the po¬ 
litical part of the subject, it became a mere trifle. 
Politically considered, the question not only af¬ 
fected the happiness of our subjects in India, 
and the stability of our empire there j but the 
stability of the British Constitution, under which 
we have so long lived prosperous and happy.—In 
stating this question, the first proposition he should 
lay down, was almost considered as a political 
axiom, and supported by the greatest statesman 
of our time,—that it was impossible to transfer 
the government of India into the hands of His 
Majesty’s Ministers, without a dangerous increase 
of the power of the Crown, and hazard to the 
balance of our own Constitution. This proposition 
was laid down by Mr. Pitt, in 1784, and on that 
doctrine he founded the system which has since 
been acted on for the benefit of both countries. 
So convinced was he of its advantages, that in 
1793, after an experience of nine years, he re¬ 
newed the Company’s Charter for twenty years, 
on the same foundation. From this principle, he 
and those who acted with him, never swerved, 
and the late Lord Melville, at an advanced pe¬ 
riod of his political life, in a letter to the Directors, 
has recorded his opinion. That opinion has been 
read before, but it is so very important that I 
beg leave to read it again. 
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“ In the first place,” says his Lordship, “ I set 
out with disclaiming being a party to those opi¬ 
nions, which rest upon any general attack of the 
monopoly of the East-India Company, either as 
to the government or commerce of India. My 
sentiments, in that respect, remain exactly the 
same as they were when I moved the renewal of 
the Charter, in 1793 ; and, if any thing, lam 
still more confirmed in the principles I brought 
forward at that time. That a direct interference 
by government in the affairs of India is necessary 
for their stability and uniformity, I am more and 
more convinced ; but that the ostensible form of 
government, with all its consequent extent and 
detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, I 
am persuaded will never be called in question by 
any, but thosc'who may be disposed to sacrifice 
the freedom and security of our Constitution, to 
their own personal aggrandizement and ill-direct¬ 
ed ambition; I remain equally satisfied,, as to the 
propriety of continuing a monopoly of the trade 
in the hands of the East-India Company.” 

Mr. hnpey said, that on this part of the sub¬ 
ject, the next proposition he should lay down, 
was, that it was impossible to take the govern- 
vernment of India out of the Company’s hands, 
without creating dissatisfaction among our Euro¬ 
pean servants, and perhaps destroying the allegi- 
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anceof the natives altogether; we must not forget, 
that the only legal title we had in India, was a 
grant from the Mogul, and though the power of 
the Mogul has long gone by, the natives still look 
to the name with reverence. On this ground the 
empire of India was formed; on this ground the 
Company made wars and concluded treaties of 
peace. Now if the natives were informed that the 
Company were no longer their governors,—who 
is it can say what effect might be produced ? They 
did not understand, how should they ? the com¬ 
plicated nature of the government under which 
they live-—and a transfer to new masters, might 
put an end to their allegiance.—A long series of 
benefits conferred, has the necessary effect of en¬ 
gaging the human heart,—acts of kindness must 
insensibly win upon the mind and powerfully 
stimulate it to a grateful return. And he knew 
from the best authority, that the servants of the 
Company, as well as the natives, cherished the 
name of the East-India Company as we did that 
of our Constitution, because it was the source of 
their protection and prosperity*—and* who can 
tell the consequenc.es which might result from 
overturning it ? 

But though these were strong grounds for 
preserving the government of the <Pon}pany* 
he should go even further; he weald main* 
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tain, that if they had not a strict legal right to 
the territory and government, they had the 
strongest equitable claim that ever was established. 
India was conquered at their expense and risk, 
with the sanction of the authorities at home, and 
the natives had lived quietly under their govern¬ 
ment, which was admirably adapted to produce 
happiness, security and content. When he spoke 
of the conquest of India, he did not speak of facts 
which were long passed. Since the last renewal 
of the charter, the Company had expelled their, 
ancient rivals and enemies, the French and Dutch. 
They have subdued their no less powerful oppo¬ 
nents the Mahrattas and Mahomedans, and they 
had added to the British dominions the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the islands of Ceylon, Java, and 
Mauritius. All this had been done within the last 
twenty years. "With respect to the second point, 
the good government of the Company in their ter¬ 
ritories, it was not denied j the hon. Proprietor 
himself (Mr. Hume) did not deny it; the most 
inveterate enemies of the Company had ceased 
to consider them as spoilers and oppressors. In 
1793, Lord Melville declared, that under their 
sway, the Indian empire had attained a degree of 
happiness and prosperity which was never before 
known, and that if the British Provinces in the 
East, were compared with the neighbouring states 
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of the native princes, they appeared as a garden 
placed near the field of the sluggard. On these 
grounds they had established their right, and it 
was on a consideration of ^he just claims of the 
Company, that Mr. Pitt and his coadjutors had 
come to the conclusion which Lord Melville stated 
in Parliament, that through the Company the ad¬ 
ministration of the East ought to be carried on. Such 
was the unanimous declaration of Mr. Pitt’s admi¬ 
nistration—Mr. Pitt and the men who acted with 
him, were great men, and their opinions had 
then, and still have, great weight with the pub¬ 
lic. To compare them with their puny succes 
sors, would be, indeed, comparing the greatest 
things with the smallest. It would be to com¬ 
pare Ossa with a wart. 

Having stated their opinions, he should now 
advert to the opinions of his Majesty’s pre¬ 
sent Ministers. The Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
in his Letter to the Court of Directors, says, 
** The expediency of adhering to that system, by 
which the Government of India has been ad¬ 
ministered through the intervention of the Com¬ 
pany, is strongly felt by his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment j but it must not be supposed that there 
are no limits to that expediency, or that there 
are no advantages which might result from a dif¬ 
ferent course.” Now he should be extremely 
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sorry to say any thing personally offensive of any 
Gentleman; but speaking of this production, a* 
coming from a Minister, he must say that it ap¬ 
peared to him to be confused, contradictory, and 
unintelligible. It set out, in the first place, with 
a recognition of the principles of Mr. Pitt. “ The 
expediency of adhering to that system, by which 
the Government of India has been administered 
through the intervention of the Company, is 
strongly felt by his Majesty’s Government.” So 
it was felt by Mr. Pitt. Now what succeeds? 
“ Put it must not be supposed that there are no 
limits to that expediency.” This certainly ap¬ 
peared to him totally unintelligible ; for, if it be 
true, that it is ex(iedient the Company should still 
possess the Government, then the argument was in 
their favour; for it was to be presumed, that it would 
not be expedient to continue a Government, un¬ 
less it produced the greatest practicable portion of 
happiness. I know not what his Lordship means, 
then, when he speaks of limits to this expediency, 
unless he means that the present Government is 
not an absolute model of perfection; and that a 
system could be set up, which .might have some 
advantages which the present does not possess. 
And,from the lastpartof the paragraph,this seems 
to be his meaning—** or that there are no advan¬ 
tages which might result from a different course.” 
But this appeared absurd in reasoning. For if it 
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were true, that the greatest quantity of happiness 
was produced by the Government as it now was 
established, then any other system could give only 
a minus quantity. It 'was setting up minor ad¬ 
vantages, for the purpose of destroying others of 
the utmost magnitude. 

But he should not rest on the absurdity of 
this paper. If it were true, that Ministers 
had devised any plan for the Government of 
India, capable of creating a greater quantity of 
happiness than the present system, let them 
produce it. Though we are Proprietors of 
East India stock, we arc also Englishmen. What 
are our dividends, when weighed against the 
happiness of millions ? If, then, such a plan be 
in existence, let them submit it to us, and we 
shall adopt it. But if, on the other hand, the 
present system has established the happiness of 
the natives of India, the security of our empire 
there, and the balance of the Constitution at 
home. Jet us not be sacrificed to the petty pro¬ 
fits and doubtful speculations of private ad¬ 
venturers. Let not the East India Company be 
tom to pieces, $nd its limbs be sent to the out- 
ports as a bonus for the loss of American com¬ 
merce, or the destruction of the Slave Trade.— 
(Hear! hear!) Let them look in other chan¬ 
nels for remuneration, not to the destruction of 
•the East-India Company. 
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Bat what were the reasons, what were 
the facts, which had been stated in sup¬ 
port of this demand ? Had Ministers been con¬ 
vinced that a larger import or export would 
take place ? On what foundation did they rest 
their defence ? The East India Company were 
totally ignorant on ail these points. When these 
necessary questions are asked by the Directors, 
Ministers tell them that they are not bound to 
give any reason for their opinion, and that the 
Company must be satisfied with their decision. 
But if they were to be destroyed, it was but jus¬ 
tice to demand, like the hero of old, to be destroy¬ 
ed in the light. Let us know who our enemies afe. 
Let us behold the weapons by which we are des¬ 
tined to faW .—-(Hear / hear !) 

This he would assert, that if the Company 
were to remain in the exercise of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the means to carry it on ought 
also to be vested in them. "When MrvPSft first 
introduced the present system of Indian Govern¬ 
ment, he saw that he must put into their hands 
the instruments of Government, the sword and 
the purse; he gave them, the military force, 
and the revenues. He also saw (that they could 
not send that revenue to England except through 
the median) of commerce, and he therefore gave 
them what he*: been called the regulated mo- 
nopohj of the Indian and China trade. Iti that 
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Jetter from which he had just read an extract, the 
opinion of Mr. Pitt, as well as of Lord Melville, 
on this subject, was very clearly stated; and, it 
was almost unnecessary to add, was in direct 
opposition to the alteration now proposed. The 
present M inisters had professed to adhere to the 
principles of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas ; but 
in the course of this negotiation they had, step by 
step, departed from it, until they had at length 
come to a preposition diametrically opposite. First 
of all, the Company were called upon to surrender 
the trade to India by throwing it open. On this 
point tire Directors entered into long arguments, 
but as in the course of the negotiation the de- 
in and was given up, he should say nothing more 
about it. 'The next demand was, that the ex¬ 
ports should go from the out ports as well as from 
London. Tire Directors also state the danger 
of this, but being desirous to come to any terms 
not absolutely run mu:; to the Company, they con¬ 
ceded this i and finally comes the proposition to 
extend the import trade to all the ontports. On 
this subject the Directors have deliberated. They 
had stated to government that it was impossible 
.to carry the measure into effect without ruin to 
the East-India Company.—The answer of His 
Majesty’s Minister was-, that “ it remains to be 
feen whether some other mode.cannot be devised 
for the government of India.” Would the horn 
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propiL tor la'iify this ? would the hon. proprietor 
tv 11 usv that f lic Court of Directors were incompe- 
tv .it to decide- accurately on the subject. They 
were of great sagacity and information—men 
who had spent all their lives in the service of the 
Company, and what was more, a great part of it, 
in the administration of its government. Could he 
snv that such gentlemen as these were not fit to 
form a correct opinion, or could he point out any 
persons whose knowledge of the subject was more 
extensive ? The hon. gentleman tells us that the 
Chi -a trade enables us to pay our dividends, but 
the Directors have clearly shewn that if the In¬ 
dia trade goes to the outports, to the extent de¬ 
manded, it will be impossible to prevent the in¬ 
crease of the illicit trade, by which our commerce 
with China will be so deeply affected, as to cut 
off the resources for the payment of our dividend?, 
and consequently to overturn the Company. On 
the subject of the illicit trade, what has the hon. 
gent, said ? His opinion, it seemed, was found¬ 
ed on the statement of a Commissioner of Cus¬ 
toms ; and that opinion was drawn from what 
appears to him a very strange principle. The 
Commissioner said, “ more smuggling occurred in 
the River lliames than at any other port.” And why? 
Did not the India and China trade come into the 
Thames ? but when tb *y were taken away, the 
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smuggling roust go with them. Now if the revenue 
boards could not prevent this illicit traffic with 
the trade under their very eyes, how could it be 
obviated when the trade should have been ex¬ 
tended to ali the ports of the kingdom, and all the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago r— (Hear! 
Hear!) 

In such a posture of affairs, wc must range 
ourselves under the banners of the Directors. 
There was an obstacle in our way on which 
we must fall down, if we did not overleap 
it. —Let us then look the danger boldly 
and manfully in the face, aod we should 
overcome it. The Company must know the dan¬ 
ger which threatens it: their opponent is mighty, 
—that opponent was the Government; strong, as 
it was necessary it should be, to perform its funcr 
tions, in power and influence. But when he con¬ 
sidered that this was not only the causp of the 
Company but of the whole Empire,—when he saw 
the great merchants of London pressing forward 
with petitions in their favour, immense as were 
their difficulties, he did not despair.—fn 1784, 
the rights of the Company were attacked by a 
.Minister, great in power, great in eloquence; 
backed by a majority of two to one in the House of 
Commons; and supported by the first families in the 
kingdom,—but they were united andarden t in their 
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defence, and he was defeated.—The East-India 
Company proudly stood their ground—but the 
Minister fell—a memorable example of the fate 
which ought to attend that premier , who would 
invade the rights of others for his own private 
and ambitious purposes.— (Hear / Hear !) 

On this great occasion, they ought to follow the 
principle pursued by their predecessors; they ought 
to go before Parliament; they should remind them, 
to use the strikingandappropriatemetaphorof Lord 
Melville, that the East-India Company was the great 
wheel which moved the commerce of thi* coun¬ 
try, and they ought to call on the Government not 
to divert the stream which turns that wheel.— 
(Hear !) V/e should point out the immensity of 
our transactions—all beneficial to the country. We 
should say, last year our exports amounted to near 
.£ 2,000,000—our imports extended to three mil¬ 
lions and a half—we paid into the Exchequer be¬ 
tween four and five millions. Our navy comprises 
300,000 tons of shipping,—we employ 14,000sea¬ 
men,—and in this great city 30,000 souls are de¬ 
pendant on us for their daily labour and subsistence. 
— (Hctir! Hear!) When the Ministers see the East- 
India Company in all its magnitude and extent, 
they must hesitate before they determine on hazard¬ 
ing an experiment, from which evils the most a- 
larming, in every possible point of view', roust cer-t 
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{a!nly flow;—they niu:>t pause, before they give 
their sanction to a measure, which only promised 
a contingent good, but would probably terminate 
in the destruction of the Company. 

Entertainingthe views he dlifon this subject, po¬ 
litical andcommcrciJ, he w as called upon to express 
his most decided dissent from the amendment which 


had been proposed. As to the re solutions, he 
thought they ran too much into detail.— It w ould 
be for the advantage of the East India Company if 
the principles contained in them could be stated 
in a few distinct piepod lions, fit lor gem re! dis¬ 
tribution amongst the public, by which they 
could, at a glance, form their opinion, 'I ire 
great object was, however, nnanimiij - } —no divi¬ 
sion should appear amongst us ;—we shouiu be 
firm, moderate, and, above ail things, united in 
our defence.-—Therefore, if any great number of 
Proprietors conceive that these resolutions ought 
to be .adopted by the Court, he, for one, should 
nor oppose them. 

Mr. Horace Tidss hoped, that though in com¬ 
mon with a gentleman (Mr. Harris) who had 
recently addressed them, he had not the honor to 
be generally known in that Court, yet the pro¬ 
positions contained in the amendment before 
them would, in some degree, justify him in ob¬ 
truding himself on their notice. 
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Op;- using, as he should, those proposition*, 
ho might be supoosed to be bearing hard on the 

Oil o 

individual who spoke singly in support of them, 
and to whom so many hen. proprietors had al¬ 
ready replied ; buChe could not help thinking 
that the hon. gentleman had made up in pro¬ 
lixity what he wanted in numbers. lie believed 
that there had been no engine of misrepresenta¬ 
tion, so frequently and so successfully used by the 
enemies of the Company, as the unfortunate 
word ** monopoly they knew the word was 
unpopular, and attached unpopularity to every 
thing to which it was applied, and therefore 
they had had recourse to itv “ We will,” say 
they, “ call the charter of the East-India Com¬ 
pany a monopoly—and so we shall make the 
charter unpopular, and the Company unpopular, 
and every thing unpopular, except what is favour¬ 
able to our own interests.” This was all very 

* 

ingenious, it possessed every merit which could 
belong to such a contrivance, except that little 
old-fashioned virtue, truth, and of this it did not 
contain one particle. And yet they were called on, 
in consequence of that accusation, to sacrifice 
the rights and subsistence of individuals, the 
strength end supply of the state, the la¬ 
bours of centuries which were past, and the 
hopes of ages that are to come. What were the 
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plain and simple facts, well known to this Court, 
and which ought to be known by^ the public, 
who appear to be ignorant of them ? They were 
these: that for twenty years the monopoly had 
been given up, and shipping had been provided 
(even more than had been called tor) to enable 
the private merchants to carry on a trade with 
territories conquered by the Company’s arms, 
maintained at their expense, and preserved by 
their wisdom. (Hear!) It was for the pri¬ 
vate merchants they had been doing all this, 
who now accused them of being monopolists, 
(Hear !) If they were monopolists, they were 
so only in the expense .,—'and whatever avidity the 
private merchant might shew to participate in 
other things, he seemed to have no idea of inter* 
fering with the Company's monopoly in that. 
(Hear!) T 

He would not take up much of their time in 
proving the positive folly of drawing a compa¬ 
rison between the increase of trade, which 
occurred after the falling off in our inter¬ 
course with America, and the sort of in¬ 
crease expected from the proposed alteration.— 
Though it might be argued that the course of 
trade fipuld change, and that a new and advan¬ 
tageous commerce might be opened, bet wees 
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states whose language, manners, customs, and 
religion were analogous—yet this probability 
ceased when they went to a country with which 
they had nothing in common, nay, whose climate, 
habits, and propensities were totally different. 
Was it supposed that the private merchants, by 
sending out a supply of goods, could at once 
create a demand for them ? Did they suppose : 
that they could in an instant effect what the 
East-India Company, with long experience, im¬ 
mense capital, and magnificent establishments, 
had been unable to execute ? Did they believe, ' 
that they had only to visit the ./Ethiopian, and bid 
him change his skin ? (Applause.) But it was 
contended that the facilities to the private trader : 
were not arranged in such a way as that he could 
make full use of them. It wa% contended that the 
East-India Company' had been in, the habit of 
arbitrarily altering and raising the price of freight 
to the private traders—he believed that those 
who used this argument had not looked into the 
acts of Parliament which had been passed on this 
subject sinde the last renewal of the charter. In 
truth,* the thing* never had been done, *atid 
could not be dortO by the Company ; for it ^was 
expressly ji^Eided ih the act oPParKarneTif, 'that - 4 
they should Sot raise thO'price of freight With* 
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« oat the opinion of the Board of Control; and 
even when the latter had given their consent, 
the Court of Directors were compelled to meet, 
from time to time, and report on the exis¬ 
tence or non-existence of those circumstances in 
consequence of which the rise was permitted. 
Surely no person would say, after a perusal of 
the papers laid before the Court, that there was 
any collusion between the Directors and the 
Board of Control. (Applause.) But when their 
opponents were driven from the ground of fact, 
they say, “ Jet us take up the question on a broad 
and extensive basis 1—Here are persons making 
a large profit by commercial intercourse with an 
immense country, from which we are almost ex¬ 
cluded—they are mere tenants of a farm,—their 
lease is almost out,—and we ought now to parti¬ 
cipate in the benefits so long enjoyed by them!” 
Allowing this to be the fact, what did it amount 
to ? Let them be considered tenants of the farm, 
and what was the answer?—they had been a 
long time expending their money in the improve¬ 
ment of that farm,—they had laboured to cultivate 
it,—they have succeeded in rendering it fertile, 
—and now they wanted a renewal of their lease, 
that they might gather in the produce of their 
caj^tai and their labour. It was Admitted that 
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they had improved the land; and was it just. or. 
■equitable, that when they expressed a wish to 
derive the advantage of their industry. Ministers 
should turn round and say, “ No ! it shall be 
given to others; others shall reap what you alone 
have taken the pains to sow V* (Hear ! hear !) 
The honorable Gentleman who moved the amend¬ 
ment, allowed that so far from there .being any 
cause of complaint against the Government of the 
Company, it had been managed as well as it pos¬ 
sibly could; even better, said that honorable 
Gentleman, in his warm panegyric, than the 
Government at home. Was it then to be ima¬ 
gined, that the private traders would be able to 
carry on that system better , which was at present 
supported as well as it W3S possible for any sys¬ 
tem to be ? Or, were we not rather to fear, 
that if the trade were thrown open in the mode 
intended, the Indian empire would not be able to. 
sustain itself against the ambitious schemes of 
speculators and adventurers. 

The honorable Gentleman who spoke last ob¬ 
served, that the export trade no longer formed a 
part of die question, as it had already been given, 
up. He could not agree in this sentiment, foir 
the Court of Directors had not given up that 
ground, on which they originally relied. They 
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abandoned it, not positively and unconditionally, 
but with certain stipulations and conditions— 
** We will,” said they, “ give up this to you, if 
you agree to certain material points.” Now, if 
this stipulation was not fulfilled, he maintained 

i , 

that they had a right to resume their original posi¬ 
tion, whenever they pleased. This justified him 
in the view he had already taken; but in the 
few further remarks which he should offer 
on it, he should confine himself to the pro¬ 
priety of restricting the trade to the port of Lon¬ 
don alone. W r as it, the*, a question between 
Lohdon and the outports merely ? No, ft was 
a question between the East India Company 
and the fair merchant, whomsoever and where¬ 
soever, and the dealers in contraband traffic, 
throughout the country. This, however it might 
be disguised or evaded, was the true question. 
(Hear !) There was no person who had read the 
documents but would perceive that some exten¬ 
sion must take place, though not so great as the 
advocates for a free trade might hope. But 
Supposing the trade to be extended in the degree 
•demanded,by whom would the benefit be enjoyed? 
Not by the East India Company j not by the fair 
trader^ but by a gang of smugglers. (Applause.) 
TTiO smugglers^ would virtually possess that very 
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monopoly, which, in the hands of the East-India 
Company, has created so much noise and clamour. 
It the propriety of continuing the trade to theCotn- 
puny were to be defended only on the facility of 
smuggling tea, which the proposed alteration must 
afford, that ground alone, he thought, would 
be 'sufficient to decide the question. An ho¬ 
norable Gentleman (whom but for his slight 
acquaintance with him he should be happy 
to call his friend) had plainly 'shewn, that all 
regulations for the prevention of an illicit traffic 
were futile and fallacious-—*and he alludes elo¬ 
quently to the measures taken by our enemy 
on the Continent—“ who,” says he, “ found that 
neither confiscation, burning, nor death, could 
subdue the exertions of the enterprising, when 
stimulated by the hope of gain.” But, he might 
have stated a circumstance, which comes a little 
more near to their business and their bosoms; he 
might have stated that though the government of 
this country had tried every means in their 
power to 'prevent the exportation of bullion* at 
a profit of only om half per cent, j yet they had 
been utterly unable to keep.the specie in the 
country. Now, if a profit of one half per cent, 
induced men to send out bullion to the Continent, 
what would be the effect where the profit was 
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95 per cent, as it was on tens smuggled ? It 
might be said that the private trader would not 
be permitted to go out to China ; bat it must be 
recollected that at Java, and other islands in the 
East-Indies, tea may very readily be procured ; 
And though not so cheap, it is true, as at the foun¬ 
tain head, yet the greatness of the profit would am¬ 
ply repay the adventurer for the difference. It 
should also be recollected, that the. Americans, 
who were not bound by any laws, and who had 
no qualms of conscience on the subject, would 
not scruple to, supply the illicit dealer when they 
could make a certain profit by it. (Heart 
hear l) 

An hon. gentleman (Mr Impey).had said, 
u we are now attacked in the citadel of our 
strengthhe liked the metaphor and he would 
pursue it farther. Suppose the governor of a 
town besieged, for a long time kept only one 
gate open, for his communication with the sur¬ 
rounding country j what would bp thought of 
him, if he suddenly gave orders to unbar all the 
gates, North and South, East and West, and as¬ 
signed as his excuse for so doing, that he meant to 
double his guards ; thus creating a danger, for 
the pleasure of opposing it ? He did not like this 
double-faced, policy; he did not like to give away 
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Hercules, who Jd b’nd the fleeting streams of 
that colden . u» rent. And, however small his own 

v 

inferno-wn might be upon the subject, of this he 
was convinced, that if the Directors, who were the 


most competent judges, believed that these demands 
would really be of service to the country at large, 
they, and the Court of Proprietors, would be the 
first to adopt the plan, by acceding to the wishes 
of the petitioners. For, he was sure, they had 
been always ready to settle, fairly and candidly, 
the claims of every person opposed to them by 
a concession of every thing short of their duty 1 
as British subjects. He wished he could see 
the same liberality on the part of their op- 
opponents ; but they appeared to be admirers of 
patriotism rather in others than in themselves! 
They did not seem to value, that patriotism 
which was present, and by which, therefore, 
nothing was to be gained - 3 but they adhere to 
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that which depends on the future, by which no 
loss could be sustained to themselves, and which 
might probably put something m their pockets. 
(Hearl hear!) 

On the third point, the danger which was 
to be apprehended from the influx of adventurers 
to India, be should say little; for the papers 
before the Cdurt had so decidedly 'and explicitly 
pointed out the mischief, as to leave no room for 
doubt. He was for preserving the rights and 
privileges of the East-India Company: but he 
was for defending them temperately as well as 
firmly: he was not willing to throw defiance 
in the teeth of His Majesty's Government. lie 
only desired that they should stand proudly and 
manifestly in the right; and he thought it would 
be best to confine themselves to the immediate 
commercial question, wiihout expatiating on any 
supposed designs of a political nature. Thus 
much, however, he could not but say, that if 
any farther innovation was intended, the present 
was a most inauspicious period for its introduc¬ 
tion. When an operation was about to be per¬ 
formed on the natural body, what was the 
jeoufteof the skilful anatomist? Was it not, in 
tbe^first place, to remove inflammation, and 
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to reduce the nerves to a state of repose and 
quiet ? And what was the time selected for this 
perilous experiment on the body politic ? When 
the public mind was inflamed : when we were 
pressed by enemies abroad, and appalled by dis¬ 
tresses at home : when all was doubt, and diffi¬ 
culty, and danger, and irritation ; but most par¬ 
ticularly amongst those merchants who were now 
clamouring for a participation in the commerce 
of the East. He would not comment any fur¬ 
ther on their conduct; but, unless Ills Xlajesty’s 
Ministers, or their advocates, should adduce 
stronger reasons than he had yet heard from them, 
he would maintain that these invasions, subversive 
of the Company’s rights, would nho be hurtful to 
the power of England, and detrimental to the 
safety, honour, and prosperity of the whole com¬ 
mercial world. The amendment had, of course, 
his most decided negative. (Great applause.) 

Mr, Plomer said, he should have addressed 
them in the early part of the debate, had he not 
felt a consciousness of incapacity ; but, on a 
subject of so much importance, even the smallest 
information might be serviceable, and, therefore, 
he hoped the Court would indulge him in making 
a few observations. The cause of the Company 
had for its basis, justice and policy, and in sup¬ 
porting that cause, he could not sufficiently admire 


v 
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the candour and conciliatory disposition which 
had been displayed by the Court of Directors. 
It the question were to be decided by the good 
sense of the Empire at large, or by the weight of 
argument, he had no doubt what that decision 
would be. They had read the correspondence, 
and he felt that every point cf reasoning advanced 
by the Court of Directors, had its foundation in 
truth and equity. If he understood rightly the 
nature of a Charter, it was an agreement between 
two parties, to do that which they could not per¬ 
form alone. This applied not only to the East- 
India Company, but to the Bank of England, 
and other chartered bodies, where certain sti¬ 
pulations, founded in the wisdom as well as 
in the necessity of the case, were agreed to be 
performed by the respective parties. The East- 
India commerce was first attempted to be carried 
on by Individuals in this country; but though 
acting under the title of a body, they could not 
succeed, and that which is termed “ a monopoly,” 
but the propriety of which term he denied, was 
obliged to be conferred upon them. It would be 
found that our gfeat commercial enemies, the 
French and Dutch, acted in the same manner. 
By them also, individual exertion w'as first em- 
< ployed in the India trade ; but like us, they were 
compelled to alter-the system, and to establish 
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Companies. What did the British East-India 
Company stipulate to do ? They stipulated that 
the trade should be carried on, as beneficially as 
possible, for the state and for the community : 
and the government said, “ so long as this stipu¬ 
lation is fulfilled, so long shall we renew your 
Charter.” They all knew how far the Company 
had performed its agreement; and they should 
look to the state of its commerce. That which 
in its origin was a small brook, scarcely bubbling 
above the surface of the ground, was now a 
mighty river, fertilizing, ornamenting and in¬ 
creasing the strength of the Empire. And when 
they looked towards those who were Merchants, 
they would behold in them the sovereigns of In¬ 
dia. In short, in all possible points of view, the 
just claims of the Company had been extended 
and enlarged from year to year. In process of 
time, the present excellent government of India 
was formed,—It had 

" Crown with our growth, and strengthened with our strength 

and so connected was it with the interests of the 
people, that if they were to destroy it, they would 
also destroy the country. From Merchants they 
were obliged to become Governors ; and those 
who were at first the framers of their Charter, 
were at length compelled to become sharers in the 

U 2 
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venture. If, therefore, the system was the work 
ot prudence and wisdom, it was not only need¬ 
less but mischievous, at such a period as this, to 
alter it. 

He should now advert to a point which had not 
been so much touched on as it deserved. In the 
addresses from Birmingham and other places, the 
petitioners declared, “ that their object is not 
merely to take a share of the Indian trade, but 
that they intend to settle and colonize in the 
East;” and they stated, that “ they can see no 
danger from the most extensive colonization in 
India.” Every One knew the danger in former 
periods, when the facility of proceeding to that 
country was not so great as it was now. Every 
one knew, that at that time it was very difficult 
to exclude French agents; if, therefore, with all 
those precautions, of which the hon, gentleman 
(Mr. Hume) had spoken so highly, it was found 
impossible to prevent French emissaries from en- 
tertlfg those countries; how were they to be 
guarded against, when every precaution should be 
laid aside? All knew with what an evil eye the 
French had long .looked on our Indian trade ; 
all knew, that they considered it as one of the 
tnaitt |Ht>ps of the British Empire ; and that to 
wreat it from us, they invaded Egypt, which they 
contemplated as the key Of our eastern dominions. 
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No doubt it would be said, f< every care will be 
taken to exclude improper characters,— you may 
for instance, have an exact description of every 
person who goes out to India,” This was very 
true; but how were they to know, that he who was 
going out, under the designation of a seaman of 
an agent, might not he an enemy’s emissary }■ As 
to the incie ise of their exports to the East, he was 
far from believ ing any such effect would be pro¬ 
duced. All knew that a considerable propor¬ 
tion of tonnage was now appropriated to the use 
of the private-trader, (which was not taken up), 
and, even if more were wanted, it would be pro¬ 
vided. But the fact was, from the customs anti 
manners of the inhabitants of India, it was mo¬ 
rally impossible, they should consume more than 
they at present did. 

How far the fiscal regulations could be ex¬ 
tended to the outports, to prevent smuggling, 
was a very serious question. The hon. gentle¬ 
man who preceded him had stated, that a profit 
of one-half per cent, was sufficient to allure per¬ 
sons, (though with the rope about their neck), to 
export the bullion frond the country ; and, had 
they not a right to infer, that the profit on Tea, 
which was infinitely greater, would encourage a 
most extensive illicit traffic ? But it seemed, the 
commissioners of excise and customs had given 
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the ir opinion, that all this contraband trade 
would be prevented ;—he should be glad to know 
how ? It would be as difficult to prevent smug¬ 
gling, or to collect the duties on Tea, as they were 
at present collected, if the impoit trade was 
thrown open, as to remove all the Company’s 
warehous-s, from the City of London to Liver¬ 
pool or Glasgow. 

In speaking of the danger which this increased 
intercourse with India might occasion, the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Hume)exclaimed—“ What! arc 
you afraid of a few straggling raggamuffins ?*’ 
He would not so designate the hon. gentleman’s 
friends,—but, as they were so termed by their ad¬ 
vocate and supporter, he was willing to admit the 
correctness cf the term, as one of the few facts 
stated by the hon. gentleman—and own, that he 
ta/tf afraid, not of the raggamuffins, but of the mis¬ 
chief they might produce to the fair trader; of the 
injury they might do to the just and honorable deal¬ 
er. (Laughter) If the persons making these demands 
were really respectable, and possessed a great deal 
of informatics on the subject, he should have 
applauded ministers for attending to them; but 
they «$re. not told who they were, nor were they 
acquired with the arguments made use of by 
th^n*. Instead of that, His Majesty’s ministers 
say,—>** Do you concede all the points under dis- 
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russion; ami then we will give you the reasons 
' which render them necessary.” He should be 
sorry that they took up this question on any but 
national grounds,—he desired them not to argue it, 
as members of that Court, but as members of the 
British Empire. Much had been said on the sub¬ 
ject of the trade between America and India, and 
the former country was spoken of as deriving great 
advantages from it. An account, however, which 
he had seen, within the last two days, disproved 
this assertion. He had been told, by gentlemen 
conversant with the subject, that the trade was by- 
no means useful to the Americans. Indeed, one 
fact had come to his knowledge, which supported 
this statement. A person took in a cargo of Tea, 
&c. at China, with which he proceeded to Ame¬ 
rica, from thence to Europe, and back to Ame¬ 
rica again, without being able to dispose of it, the 
market for many of the commodities, (cassia 
buds, sago, and various others,) being extremely* 
precarious. The person from whom he received 
this information, told him, that the* only chance 
the Americans had of making the trade answer, 
was by combining two or three voyages-**Thua 
they would proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and a variety of other places, on their way to In¬ 
dia. Now, if the American merchant found* ft" 
necessary to take this circuitous route, to make i 
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triti'ng profit, how would it fire with ourov.n 
merchants, who arc debarred, by the navigation 
laws, from such complex voyages? 

IT’ thought the manliness and v.l;d«.i of d.c 
Court of D.rectors clcserv cd ever) pi u c—in cl 
that Court was bound to tuppoit 4 !imh.—T i'is 
could be done most effectually, in hi* inlon, 
by coming to an express resolution, vuivbum.g 
perspicuity with brevity,—To the resolutions 
which had been proposed, he had only one ob¬ 
jection, that they went too much into detail —at 
the same time that he perfectly approved of the 
spiiit in which they were drawn up. But he 
hoped, before the discussion was dosed, that 
some shorter resolutions, equally to the point, 
would be submitted to the Court j if not, the 
present should have his assent. 

Mr. Randle Jack'on said, that lie had waited 
anxiously in the hope of some gentleman, on the 
other side, being disposed to follow the hon. pro¬ 
prietor who opened the debate, in order that he 
might, tq the best of his power, have met any 
objections which could be urged against the Re¬ 
solutions. He had been rewarded for* his pa- 
lienee, by the ability which had been displayed 
in the discussion. They were told that their 
commonwealth was in danger; and he believed 
ifc from thc'talents which had been called forth; 
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For it was a fact supported by all history, that, in 
times of peril, great abilities, which lay dormant 
till that period, began to develope themselves; 
and, till the hour of danger, the State was not ac¬ 
quainted with the intellectual riches which it 
possessed.—The question, before the Court, arose 
from a letter which had been received from the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire; in that letter they 
had been most flatteringly considered—-the opi¬ 
nion of the General Court being there called for. 
The noble Lord had treated the proprietors, as 
persons worthy of being consulted; as persons 
whose decision would and ought to have weight.— 
Against him the same complaint could not be 
made, which had been alleged against other 
Governments—he had not entered on this nego- 
ciation, as if there were but two parties, the 
Ministers and the Court of Directors. However 
they might differ from him on other points, they 
must agree that he had acted with great propriety 
on this. He had called upon them for their 
opinions, and he hoped they would be as respect¬ 
fully and candidly conveyed to him, as they 
had been fairly and directly required from tfiem. 
They were there - met to decide on a most 
dreadful alternative ; for so it undoubtedly must 
be considered. It was demanded of them either 
to consent to the imports from India being 

x 
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brought to the outports of this country—or else 
what ?—(Government could not be charged with 
having concealed or blinked the question)—some 
other means must be found of governing India, 
without the intervention of the Company. They 
were called on to consent to this proposition^ 
naked as it wasthey were called on to consent 
to it, in the abstract, with all its dangers about 
it. The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) had indeed 
stepped in, and promised 'indemnity ; but they 
must recollect, that “ he is not the administra¬ 
tion 

He could only look to what was contained in 
the letter of the noble Lord, and he there found 
no such word as indemnity. The alternative 
was there explicitly stated,—“ you must, by a cer- 
“ tain day, agree to the naked, abstract propo. 
“ sition, that you will give up the import trad 
“ the country, or India shall be governed by 
“ others.” This must prove to the hon. gcnrlem a 
who moved the amendment, that they u\re 
brought to the point—the aye or the no,— there 
was hr; middle course. They must either concede 
that,which was demanded, cr manfully and firmly 
o^pbse it. He was therefore prepared to defend 
the Resolutions, in opposition to the sentiments 
.delivered by the hon. gentleman ; Resolutions, 
which, though'they had not been expatiated 
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Upon by the hon. mover, yet displayed the 
genius of the inborn mind, which shines through 
the modesty and diffidence with which they were 
proposed—and every person who attended to 
them, must acknowledge, that the man by whom 
they were p nned, must be a gentleman of no or¬ 
dinary information and ability.— (Hear! hear!) 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) rose very soon 
after those resolutions were proposed, and, in a 
speech of considerable length, of which he re¬ 
mained an untired, though an unimproved audi¬ 
tor, he had advocated the cause of the outports. 
Much of that speech consisted of detailed nu¬ 
merical statements, to which he thought a distinct 
reply should be given.—Allowing all due homage 
to the transccndant talents which had preceded 
him,and which had completely succeeded in com¬ 
bating the general question, yet, he conceived, 
that if they did not overturn the numerical details 
of the hon. gentleman, he would depart the Court 
with “ vantage ground,” which he should be sorry 
to permit.—How much more unpleasant then, 
was his task, than that of the hon. gentleman whq > 
had already addressed the Coqrt, on the same side 
of the question, in performing this duty, on 
which their'salvation depended, and how much 
stronger was his claim to their indulgence. . ( 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Harris) had laid, 

•X.2 VV ' 
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that the speech of the hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Hume) was rather calculated for a meeting of 
Liverpool or Bristol merchants, than for the 
medium of the E33t-India House. He did not 
concur in this opinion—he did not desire to take 
any advantage of his situation, but to argue the 
question fairly and broadly. He was glad that it 
was unnecessary for him to make any declaration 
of his own feelings—all that affection could inspire 
—all that loyalty could utter—of veneration and 
respect for the East-India Company—had been 
already expressed, much better than be could 
have done it, by those who had gone before him. 
He felt himself particularly solicitous in his en¬ 
deavour to answer the objections of the hon. 
gentleman—whether they were the objections of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire he did not know; 
but he was sure, if the noble Lord had displayed 
as much judgement in his negotiation with the 
Directors, as he had evinced taste and discern¬ 
ment in the selection of his advocate—(if his 
advocate was indeed of his selection)—it would 
perhaps have been better for the interests of the 
Company. (Hear,l hear!) 

The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) said, he dis¬ 
approved of the Resolutions, as being matters of 
opinion, and not founded and bottomed on facts 
—and he brought forward a vast body of state- 
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merits and details in opposition to them. He 
could not but admire the art with which lie 
commenced his speech, by defending Lord 
Buckinghamshire from the imputation of arro¬ 
gance, which had been thrown out on a former 
day; thus ingeniously winning over to his side, 
at the very outset, all those, who, from public or 
private motives, in a court like that, were likely 
to be attached to the present administration,— 
by standing forth as the avowed defender of 
their characters from terms of disrespect. 

The letter of the noble Earl he must consider 
as the joint work of him and his colleagues; but 
as, in the House of Commons, all attacks were 
directed against the Minister, though they in fact 
bore upon the whole Government; so, in this 
Court, much would be pointed at the noble Lord, 
so often alluded to, as the President of the Board 
of Control, which more properly applied to the 
entire body of the Ministry. But in speaking of 
his Lordship, they must not forget that he was for 
a long time their faithful servant.—He doubt¬ 
ed not that he still felt great affection for the Com¬ 
pany; but, in the discharge of his public duty, 
had laid aside all private feelings, from the most 
conscientious motives. But they were bound 
to meet, and openly vanquish his objections and 
his measures 5 for, if they could not do it openly. 
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their case was not a strong one. With one ex- , 
ception, therefore, he considered the letter of 
Lord Buckinghamshire, as that of the adminis¬ 
tration ; he said, with one exception, for he 
thought it was impossible that Lord Melville 
could concur in such an arrangement, after the 
sentiments which he had already expressed. He 
could scarcely believe that he would consent to 
remain a member of a cabinet, which could sup¬ 
port measures so completely different from those 
which he recommended. He did not know that 
youthful Peer, but if he had that honor, he 
would beseech him to pursue the principles of 
his father, and to prefer, before all other advan¬ 
tages, in public or in private, an undeviating 
consistency of character.— (Hear! Hear!) If 
lie had the honor of being acquainted with the 
son, as he had known and admired the father, he 
would, say, “ instead of abandoning those mea¬ 
sures which you have approved, act on the prin¬ 
ciple of those great men, who have sacrificed 
every hope of power or aggrandisement, to con¬ 
sistency.” He would remind him of those great 
living characters, the Wellesleys and the Can- 
mags, whose names did not sound less harmoni- 
in the ears of Englishmen, because they 
ft a cabinet in which they could no longer act 
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ronsistently with their known opinions.— (Hear! 

Hear!) 

The resolutions, he admitted, were those of 
>pimon; hut they &ere less the opinions of 
he hen. mover, i-han of those celebrated states¬ 
men. •■•hose sentiments were embodied in them; 
iiui he must observe, that, had he drawn them 
up. he would not have said, that such and such, 
were the sentiments of those statesmen, but he 
would have quoted their own words; that the 
public, who revered them, should recognize the 
language of those whose sentiments had always 
been received with the utmost deference and at¬ 
tention. The Court must be aware of this fact, 
that the late Lord Melville avowed, in terms as 
direct as possible, these two propositions:—first, 
that the Government was inseparable from the 
trade of India; and next, that the trade could be 
advantageously carried on, only through the me¬ 
dium *t a wed regulated monopoly.—These sen¬ 
timents were supported throughout a long admi- 
nitration; they were practically enforced by 
Mr. Pitt and other eminent statesmen ; and even 
adopted by Lord Melville, one of the present 
administration. Nor should he omit to notice 
the opinions of the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
himself, respecting all the dangers and all the 
evils which must accrue to the revenue, if proper 
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guaids and precautions were not adopted. Thus 
hinting at the necessity of preventing that, the 
possibility of which he thus unquestionably ad¬ 
mitted. In support of his opinions, and in op¬ 
position to the statement of the hon. gentleman, 
he thought he could not do better than by intro¬ 
ducing, in the course of his speech, the senti¬ 
ments of those great characters, whose names he 
had already mentioned. The hon. gentleman 
had not contented himself with the first proof of 
his ingenuity, in drawing over to his side all the 
friends of administration, but had endeavoured to 
insure still further success, by narrowing the real 
state of the question* He said, “ it is a mere 
question, whether the outports shall or shall not 
he admitted to a participation in the import 
trade,” It was Iris duty, as an ingenious sophist, 
thus to define it—but if that Court thought the 
safety of India depended on the result of the pre¬ 
sent contest, fortunately, they were nor bound to 
admit his definitions. 

Me Jackson contended it was a great political 
jquestion, involving the safety of the empire, and 
that they werebourjd so to consider it.—That the 
hn&^gratleman (Mr. Hume) thinks there is no 
dalpp, he must suppose, as he took it for granted, 
believed the intended arrangement was 
|kely tp: affect the Government of India and of 
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. this country, he would not have taken that op¬ 
portunity to pronounce such a panegyric on the 
present Indian system, which this measure, in their 
opinions at least, must destroy and subvert. He 
would not, if his feelings were otherwise, have 
added to the enormity, or rather to the celebrity 
of the murder, by so much eulogium ; for it had 
very rarely happened, that any government had 
received such unbounded praise; though he be¬ 
lieved the hon. gent, in bestowing it by no means 
guilty of exaggeration .-—(Hear !) Nay, the hon. 
gent, had even hoped, so much did he seem to 
approve of the Indian Government, that “ no 
radical change may take place in it ;** but, while 
he made this.declaration, it could be plainly proved 
that lie himself had provided for a change in his 
own amendment; and it would be easy to shew the 
sort of indemnity to which the Company would fee. 
entitled, when the government of India was no 
more. The hon. gent., instead of joining the 
Court to prevent any “ radical change,’* had pro¬ 
posed an amendment, in which an indemnity w^S 
recommended, when their political annihilation 
should have taken place.—He said, that,: *-* til 
the beginning of the negotiation* We ought to 
have stated to Ministers the necessity of indem¬ 
nity but was it not ro be supposed, that such 
a subject would he introduced more properly by 

r 
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those who suggested the alteration, than by 
them } 

Mr. Randle Jackson continued, by saying, that 
he should state the reason why Lord Buckingham¬ 
shire did not notice that point; it was, simply, 
because there was no necessity for it:—it was a 
question of strict moral right; and that Minister 
had not existed for ages, who could propound a 
measure, utterly subversive of the Company, 
without, at the same time, recurring to indemni¬ 
fication. He professed his belief, that, if even 
Jonathan Wild and his gang were at the head of 
Government, they would not dare to make such 
a proposition, without accompanying it with the 
offer of a just and adequate compensation. (11ear f) 
Could any merchant of Liverpool, or Glasgow, 
expect to derive the advantages of the Company’s 
fortresses, warehouses, See?—could he expect*to 
be protected by their armies, and to make use of 
their organized establishments, without afford¬ 
ing a full indemnity ? It would be a monstrous 
proposition j and therefore lie should think the 
point required no notice. It was like the immu- 
tafrie principle of right and wrong; the affirmative 
' was not demanded, because there existed no mind 
soJbase and so degfactedas to imagine the negative. 
r One of the hon. Gentfcrfhan’s first proposi- 
ions related to the’Migociation of 1793. “ The 
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Proprietors,” he said, “ were then called on for 
their opinion; they were requesred by the Go¬ 
vernment of the country to say^cr or no in that 
Court.” This was very true; but the hon. Gen¬ 
tleman admitted, notwithstanding the celerity 
with which the business was commenced, that the 
proceedings were afterwards delayed long enough 
to give the merchants of Liverpool, Glasgow, &c. 
an opportunity of meeting, and petitioning the 
legislature. “ On that occasion. Lord Melville,” 
said the hon. Gentleman, “ was induced, by the 
force of these representations, to open the trade 
to a certain extent. lie felt the necessity of 
transmitting fortunes made in India to this coun¬ 
try, and the proper mode of effecting that object 
was by opening the private trade. His Lordship 
observed, that unless the Company consented to 
this modification, their Charter could not be re¬ 
newed.” But what support did the hon. Gentle¬ 
man derive from this statement ? None what¬ 
ever. Indeed, it operated against his argument. 
From this very circumstance, it was apparent, that 
one of the greatest India statesmen this coiintfy 
every saw, possessed of great information and ex¬ 
perience, was impressed with a conviction, that 
the trade ought \o be thrown open on those con¬ 
ditions which the Lari of Buckinghamshire wax 
about to destroy. The whole extent to which 

y a 
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Lord Melville’s principle went was this—that the 
opening of the trade should be under the cogni¬ 
zance of the East India Company; that they 
should remain in dominion over the persons who 
might chuse to embark in it; and who should 
send tbeir goods in the Company’s vessels, to the 
amount of three thousand tons, or more, as 
stated by a Gentleman below him. Lord Melville 
« opened the trade with one hand, declaring, at the 
same time, that though he extended it, the sys¬ 
tem on which it was founded was to remain, as 
far as his influence could make it, a well regulated 
monopoly; and he gave his reasons both for the 
one and the other. The prosperity which India 
had enjojed foot to be interred from merchants'* 
accounts,which were not always rhe true criterion 
of national greatness), the excellence of its Go- 
vfci-firnent, and the general welfare and strength. 
Which the empire had derived under it; these 
considerations influenced Lord Melrille. 

•^ Bbfcwheh he agreed to extend the trade, he did 
hbr, for one moment, check or impai r the principle 
cTfl which the Company’s system was built. The 
great statesmen of that day found the means of 
touting all the expectations of the country, 
trittfeut having recourse to that which was now 
sdtighttd' be done, and*which went to subvert 
,$iat J ••reiy' Ooiistiitttlon- which Lord MelviUf 
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pledged himself to support. He was very sorry 
that all the patronage which administration, as 
had been justly stated, must possess, to enable 
them to carry on the affairs of the state, was not 
applied to the improvement of the Company, in* 
stead of being directed against them. That there 
was room lor amendment, the Directors them* 
selves allowed; and, if the Administration ex¬ 
erted heir influence and abilities to ameliorate 
the system, instead of knocking it down, they 
would ha e done infinite good to the country. 
Ifad they, instead of dealing in those sarcastic 
remarks, which characterized the last letter, sent 
for the grave and reverend persons who consti¬ 
tuted their Executive body; had they addressed 
them thus—“ The outline is aU,that We-can 
know, let us unite our various talents, and *see 
what can be done to amend and improve the sys¬ 
tem”—such language would have been honor¬ 
able to both parties, and the result of their com* 
bined wisdom would have been useful to the 
empire. It was unfortunate that they had not dotiuf 
this, instead of driving them to an awful alterna¬ 
tive —By taking a different epurse, they had lost 
an opportunity of conferring the greatest benefits 
on the public ; benefits which would have made 
their names politically immortal .—Hear !) ,in¬ 
stead of this prudent and conciliating mode, they 
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lad grappled with the question, and he antici¬ 
pated that they would sink in the struggle ; for it 
could not be forgotten, that the peoj le of Great 
Britain politically destroyed one of the greatest 
men amongst them (Mr. Fox), for attempting 
the one-hundredth part of that which was now pro¬ 
posed. Mr. Pitt did not dare to introduce such 
a measure ; and Lord Melville utterly disclaimed 
it. He was sure the people of England would 
not allow those of ignobler natures to bear away 
that spoil, for the endeavouring to carry oft’ 
which they destroyed the Hon. (Hear! hear !) 

If he understood thehon. Gentleman’s proposi¬ 
tion rightly, it was this—“ You do not," says he 
to the Company, “ embrace all the trade of 
India ; and in that proportion in which you are 
minor, you attinjuriously to the country, by per¬ 
mitting foreigners to usurp that which is the right 
of native subjects j and I will shew, from the in¬ 
crease within a certain period, how much may 
be done under a different management, and hony 
much was done by the partial extension granted 
by the Marquis Wellesley,” The hon. Gentle¬ 
man stated, that ijn 17Q3, the private trade a* 
mounted to £ 1 81 ,700, and in 1 798 to ,£'&oq,QOO, 
** Here,”, says he, “ is an increase, although it 
had been said, prior to that time, that the trade 
bad been carried on to the utmost of its capacity* 
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in five years the importations of the private 
trader have mounted from £ 181 ,ODO to *£ 800 , 000 * 
and in the year lb 10 it rose to near three mil¬ 
lions.’* 

He was almost disposed, when he allowed 
the candour of the hon. Gentleman (Mr* 
Hume), to question his cunning ; for lie drew a 
most extraordinary inference from these facts, as 
he allowed them to be. He was lost in admira¬ 
tion at the extraordinary incrca e; he gave way 
to the exulting feelings of an Englishman; he 
clasped his hands, and exclaimed, i( Look here ! iti 
seven yeais the private trade has had a rise of 
from £ 181,000 to near three millions of money.” 
He partook of the hon. Gentleman’s joy—every 
Englishman must feel happy in the flourishing state 
of our commerce; but he would ask him, under 
whose auspices was this change affected ? Wa* 
it not under the very system which he deprecated t 
Was it not under the superintendence of those 
Directors and Proprietors, whom i»- was now in¬ 
tended- to supersede? If the hon. Gentleman 
had said/" Did not A. go to Bombay, B. to Ma¬ 
dras, and C. elsewhere ? and mark what profits 
they have produced,” there might be something 
in it; but the argument, as it now stood, plainly 
showed to what an astonishing height this very 
trade had beeu carried by tliose whom he cow 
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wished to set aside. The hon. Gent'eman was cor* 
„rcct in his statement but wrong in his conclu¬ 
sion ; for, in ihe lauer instance, he had adduced 
an unanswerable argument in favor of the policy 
and government of the East India Company, as 
it now existed. 

The hon. gentleman had called the attention of 
the Court to the circumstance of the licenses grant¬ 
ed to private shipping by the Marquis of Welles¬ 
ley, in consequence of the complaints made by the 
merchants in India, by which measure property to 
the amount of £QOO t OOO was brought home ; but, 
when he stated this fact, he ought to have recollect¬ 
ed the particular circumstances under which it took 
place. He should have remembered that it was 
done when the funds of the Company Were ap¬ 
plied to one of the greatest of political purposes, 
that of counteracting the machinations of a power 
which meditated the overthrow of the whole 
civilized world. He should blush for that go¬ 
vernment, which could reproach them with the 
defection of their funds, when they recollected 
fpr what- purposes, and for whom, they were 
brought into that situation ! Were not theif 
finances, at that time, applied to purposes which 
brought peace to India and glory to England, 
under »he auspices of one of the greatest men of 
modern times— and he would name him fearlessly 
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—the Marquis Wellesley ? The events which 
marked the return of that Noble Marquis to thtf 
country could not be forgotten—they must be in¬ 
delibly fixed on the minds of all who heard him. 
At that period, he thought it his duty to make 
himself acquainted, as much as possible, with 
past events ; and, in the very storm and tempest 
of opposition, to unveil the truth.—But those 
times were passed ; India was now in a state of 
peaceful tranquillity—no hostile army remaining 
to disturb her repose. At the very moment he 
spoke she was becoming powerful and productive j 
and might justly be termed “ the right-hand and 
arm of the country.” When they beheld her 
prosperity and happiness, it was impossible not to 
look back with gratitude and veneration to him 
who was one of the prime causes of herimproved 
situation. Was if, therefore, for the Groverhmebfi 
at this time, to say to them, “ Because you gav# 
up your investments to .achieve these objects^ 
which have brought so imich political advantage. 
and so much glory to the country at large; 
because you have done this, your whole systetfc 
shall be destroyed ;—because y.ou havCexpended 
your funds, in cncreasing yOur artnyl to effect 
great national purposes, and have* been;idiiitefor^ 
obliged to apply to government for aid,-this* 
shall be tunied intd-an engmeagainsf 
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those acts shall be rewarded by your subversion.’’ 
(Hear! hear!) “ Bur,” says the hon. gentle¬ 
man, ** His Majesty’s government were of opi¬ 
nion, that you did not give all the facilities to the 
Pr ivate-Trade, under the stipulations of 1793, 
that you ought to have afforded, and that much 
more might be done, and they insisted that more 
should be done. You pleaded your Charter, but 
an improvement did take place, and a consider¬ 
able share of commerce was given up.” 

Now, said Mr. Randle Jackson, though the 
facts might be, as the hon. gentleman stated 
them, still the inference was strong with the Com¬ 
pany. Let the Court look to the circumstances. 
At r he time whe:r. this extension took place, a 
new administration, of which he believed Lord 
Castlercagh and Viscount Sidmouth were mem¬ 
bers, had been formed; yet, with all the expe¬ 
rience which had been afforded, from 1793 to 
1604, these Ministers, from the beginning to the 
end of that negociation, never , even hinted at 
what the Earl of Buckinghamshire mentioned 
in his letter. (Hear /) The Directors resisted 
that extension of the Private Trade, and he also 
resisted it, on the ground that it was premature. 
If the revocation of the Chaffer could have been 
of national benefit, then there might have been 
some plea for the proceeding of the-Ministry of 
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that day.—For he held now, and always had held, 
and he recollected the same doctrine having been, 
laid down by high authority, that however sacred 
a Charter was in its nature, it was granted for 
the public good, and when it ceased to be of 
national benefit, the party granting had a right 
to revoke it, on one condition ; and that Was, 
the indemnifying those who were likely to be 
injured by the revocation. If the party who 
granted the Charter were not able to afford that 
indemnity, it was not a national question ; and, 
if it was not a national question, if it was not 
treated as such, there was an end to the social 
compact. But the difference between the measure 
proposed by the Earl of Buckinghamshire and the 
principles by which the Ministry of former days 
were actuated, was complete and radical. The 
opinion of Lord Melville was distinctly stated 
in his letter to the Chairman of March the 21st 
1803, and was as follows : “ We are both (his 
Lordship and the Directors) strenuously main¬ 
taining, that the preservation of the monopoly 
of the East-Jndia Company is essentially requisite 
for the security of every important interest con¬ 
nected with our Indian empire ; and so deeply 
am I impressed with the truth of this proposition, 
that I am prepared explicitly to declare, that 
although, the first formation of an East-India 
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Company proceeded from purely commercial 
considerations, the magnitude and importance to 
which the East India Company has progressively 
advanced, is now so interwoven with the political 
interests of the empire, as to create upon my 
mind a firm conviction that the maintenance of the 
monopoly of the East-India Company , is even more 
important to the political interests of the State, than 
it is to the commercial interests of the Company 
Fortified by such opinions as these, they had a 
right, with truth, to assume to themselves that 
they were not acting with partial view's, as Pro¬ 
prietors of East-1 ndia Stock, but as Citizens of 
the Empire. 

He knew' not the persons who had called on 
government to throw open the trade, but he 
thought rhe Company ought to make out a strong 
case ; and though in doing that they must satisfy 
the intellect and philosophy of Glasgow and of 
Liverpool, yet they were not obliged to satisfy 
the prejudiced and the self-interested. But how 
were they to do this ? The Earl of Buckingham¬ 
shire told them, that the verbal representations 
of the persons who had met the Ministry, had 
caused them to depart from their original opinions; 
but he refused to let them know wrhat the argu¬ 
ments made use of were : 4 a. conduct very diffe* 
rent from that adopted by Lord Melville at the 
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period of the last negociation. But. the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire went a little farther, “ if,” says 
he, “ the Company are particularly desirous to 
know the reasons which influence us, they will 
find them in the Petitions on the table of the 
House of Commons”—if indeed any given table 
could hold such an immense mass. (A laugh.) 
His lordship had bound himself by this paragraph ; 
in it he said that he would act according to the 
opinions contained in those petitions ; he has 
committed himself in favor of them. Now, let any 
man read them, and say, whether any two of them 
contain a proposition by which a reasonable being 
would be guided. If his lordship was not very 
partial in considering these petitions, he must 
discuss other subjects, as well as the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter ; for many of them were 
mixed up with the two great questions of Par- 
liametilary Reform and Catholic Emancipation. 
(A laugh) 

He hoped the noble lord, who filled a seat in 
the House of Peers, with so much honor to him¬ 
self and advantage to the public, would call to 
mind his affection for the petitioners, when he 
felt inclined to oppose either of those measures. 
(Hear ! hear !) He hoped that, when his duty 
impelled him to deliver his sentiments against 
Parliamentary Reformand Catholic Emancipation, 
he would recollect that hitverv o-ood friends at 
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the Outports, to whose opinion he paid sd much 
Reference, had exhausted pages, in proving the 
necessity of conceding those two important ques¬ 
tions. 

The hon. gentfemart, in farther illustrationi of 
his argument, had noticed the rapid strides 
made by the Americans in the Indian commerce 
(and here, much which he sak!, ought to be an^ 
swered ; and much ought to be answered by go¬ 
vernment), in consequence cf the liberty granted 
by this country ; he argued, from recent events, 
that trade might shift its seat; that these immuni¬ 
ties to foreigners were unfair; and that Commerce* 
as was eloquently expressed by an hon. gcntlerpan 
(Mr. Grant) who preceded him, would force its 
way, in spite of confiscation, burning and death. 
These were points worthy of their most serious 
Consideration. 

r; He had hoped, -some few years ago, that 
lie should have had an opportunity of amend¬ 
ing- and altering the regulations on , this sub¬ 
ject, when the renewal of ,,the Chatter came to 
be considered, for he did not: believe that any 
person,^ in their political 1 hemisphere, had then 
contemplated its subversion—he had hoped that 
it jj^uld have been an JSnglish and. not an 
Charter. He formerly took the liberty 
J^ltatingwhat in bis opinion would be the effect 
bf granting so much* license to the Americans- 
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the consequence had unfortunately been as he 
stated, and the same was likely to occur again* 
unless the subject should be attended to by His 
Majesty’s minir-ters. The extent of license 
granted before the war, was detrimental to our 
interests, and a similar effect must take place, 
should government persist in the same system, 
when the Americans returned to their senses and 
to peace. (Hear f hear !) Perhaps America waa 
treated rather cavalierly—two Orders in Council 
were issued against her on a former occasion, 
which enabled us, to seize their property. 
They then sent Mr, Jay to this country, to 
settle the differences between the two States. 
That gentleman said, feeble and young as we 
are, if yOu continue thus to torture us, we must 
hazard war.’’ On the late Orders in Coun¬ 
cil it was not his intention here to expatiate j al¬ 
though he might be of opinion, that having 
been once issued, they should have been adhered 
to with more firmness. The fact, however, was, 
that some time after the representation of Mr. 
Jay, those two Orders were repealed, and com* 
pen&ation granted to those whose property had 
been taken under them. A treaty was then con¬ 
cluded with America, the 13th article of which 
gave fbe merchants of that country the privilege- 
of trading to India. In negociating this treaty^ 
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each party thought he was ovefreaching the other, 
as was generally the case; it turned out, however, 
for the bene tic of the Americans—-the wily Ame¬ 
rican Negociator was too much for us. The 
treaty was meant to permit a direct course to India 
from America, but the Americans contended that 
a circuitous course vas contemplated. While the 
subject remained in this state of indecision, that 
hydra, the French Revolution, began to make 
such rapid strides, as induced us to endeavour to 
keep, on good terms with America ; and he recol¬ 
lected the Letter of Lord Melville on the subject. 
“ We must not now,” said his lordship, *•' be 
too strict in our construction of the American 
treaty.” The point was consequently given up; 
and thence it followed, that, before many years 
had elapsed, the Americans were almost pur su¬ 
periors in trade. The Portuguese and Spaniards, 
and every neutral State, then came forward, and 
claimed, as, a right, the same privilege which was 
granted to the Americans. An Act was in con¬ 
sequence passed, conferring on them the same 
privilege as the American^ enjoyed. He had 
arraigned the .Act in that Court, not on partial 
or, narrow motives. —He $aid and would still, 
say, th»t;whenever the East-India Company, from. 
want of capital, or management, failecj in carry¬ 
ing on all the commerce which their situation. 
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admitted, that the British merchant, on the Ex¬ 
change of London, was next in rotation, and hot 
the Americans, Spaniards, or Portuguese. 

If, as the hon. gent, had stated, a variety of arti¬ 
cles, for which they were paying money to foreign¬ 
ers might be procured from India, it was their duty, 
as far as they possibly could, to procure them from 
that country, by which means they might encou¬ 
rage the cnterprizc and industry of their fellow 
citizens, instead of enriching aliens. But when 
he made this observation, he must also remark, 
that this could be done, to the greatest extent, 
through the medium of the India Company. 
And, if the private trader felt himself aggrieved— 
if he desired a gteater degree of liberty, let him 
have it;—let there be a numerical increase of 
tonnage—let the three thousand be enlarged to 
six, or even ten thousand tons ; and an alteration 
be made in the mode of importing their staple ar¬ 
ticle. ** But n< 7 *ay the merchants of Glasgow, 
“ this will not latisfy us; all colonial rights are 
open to human lia&fc, and we must haveliberty 
to go to India ourstrapfe.” IsfoW, he allowed that 
the commerce of fhe40ast ought to be conducted 
on the most Tiberal s^le *, but still k ought to 
be conduct edtliroUgK that medium which had 
ahfr&ti that It yra? : Most'capable Of making 
the widest arr^gefcheniis—a fact'which wai borne 

3. A ' 
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out by the hon. gentleman’s' (Mr. Hume’s) own 
statement, that, in seven years, the private trade 
had been increased from J£ 18! ,000 to ,£800,000. 

He hoped, if there was any person present con¬ 
nected with the government, that he would beg 
of them to look to the latter part of the argu¬ 
ment of the hon. gentleman. If he were borne 
out by his documents, and he did not doubt. 
but that lie was, he proved that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the non importation Act, such was the elas¬ 
ticity of commerce, that a greater trade had 
been carried on with the western hemisphere, 
since that Act was passed, than before it was 
in existence. He mentioned this the more par¬ 
ticularly, because they had greatly alarmed them¬ 
selves on account of the rupture with America. 
Now, if it were possible for this country (America 
having gone to war with her) to export a greater 
proportion of goods to the western world, after 
than before that event, without the assistance of 
the United States, it was the duty of every states* 
man to encourage the continuance of this inde¬ 
pendent traffic, even when peace should have been 
concluded. He was sure ^bthing had occasioned 
greater stupor and surprise, than the recent stie- 
cc&^n^the American privateers; and yet thers 
|jfis merchant’s clerk in the city of London, 
win did not know that it was the privateer {action 
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in America which hurried that nation into hosti¬ 
lity. (Hear! hear!) Recollecting the success 
which attended them at the commencement of 
the former contest, they were anxious again to 
participate in similar profits ; and scarcely was 
the ink dried on the declaration of war, when 
the signature was put to letters of marque. 
(Hear ! hear !) It should be remembered, that 
Carthage, the greatest maritime state of ancient 
times, w as overturned by a power, which, when she 
commenced the contest, was so defective in naval 
means, that one of the vessels of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, which was wrecked on her shore, was 
made use of as a model for the building of ships 
to carry on and effect the ambitious projects 
of the Romans. (Hear! hear!) And, how¬ 
ever contemptible in the commencement, yet 
that very Roman power did ultimately conquer 
at sea—destroy the fleets of her enemy—ruin 
her commercial greatness—and, at length, utterly 
subvert her empire. Yet the proportion of naval 
strength between Rome and Carthage, bore no 
comparison with that which America possessed 
at this day in reference to Great Britain. Be 
felt, therefore, that, there was no safety for 
England, but in keeping down; America, as a ma¬ 
ritime nation. (Hear! hear!) And he hoped, when- 

2 a 2 
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ever peace should be restored, that they would 
not be again let loose on India. (Heart Heart) 
The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) next advanc¬ 
ed an argument which he thought directly iu 
favor of the Company. He observed, “ How 
foolish it is to say, that the export trade to Chi$ft 
cannot be increased, when, prior to 1793, it 
amounted only to ,£8*29,000, and, in that year, 
if was no less than jC\, 32 0 ,GoJ; although there 
was but. one investment for the proprietors.” 
But what was ^ie reason of this increase ? lie 
called on him to state the fact. The Compa¬ 
ny had sent out a great embassy to China, one 
object of which was to extend their exports, and 
they were in consequence increased to the sum 
mentioned with such confidence by the hots, 
gentleman. Suppose, when the China export 
trade was only X62Q,000, that the gentlemen 
of Glasgow had observed to Ministers —** Bless 
us! the China trade is only so much, but we are 
sure, if you open it, that we shall raise it beyond 
your most sanguine expectationsand suppose 
Ministers were won by assertions like this, stre¬ 
nuously urged, and agreed to the proposal ; he 
put it to the hon. gentleman, and to the expe-. 
rienceo f hundreds aboqt him, who knew the 
jealmil disposition of the Chinese-—he put it to 
his candour, had those persons been suffered to 
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proceed to China, would the export trade there 
or an atom of it have now remained ? 

(Mr. Hume said, “ Certainly not!”) 

The hon. gentleman candidly admitted that.it 
would not. What then became of his argu¬ 
ment ? Instead of keeping the trade in a fair 
and just medium, would he expose it to every 
danger, by throwing it open to those, who would 
not be under the control of the Company ? But 
certain persons said, there was an increased capa¬ 
city, which might be still further improved. The 
Company had taken advantage of that increased 
capacity, and they had shewn no disposition to 
relax their exertion. Still, however, the hon. 
gentleman contended, that the trade should be 
thrown open, although he admitted, that if 
such representations had been attended to, at a 
former day, the whole trade must now have been 
extinguished. 

The hon. gentleman also had noticed the 
prodigious increase of exports, between 1806 
and 1810. But what did all this shew him ? 
—Thar, under the Government find Constitife 
tion of which he had spoken with so much, 
respect, as admirably adapted to support the 
Indian Empire, both the export and import 
trade had progressively increased. And was not 
this arfargumeot, that any institution which could 
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do so much service, was that which ought to 
be continued and supported, instead of giving it 
up for apian which was untried, and consequent¬ 
ly unknown ? The hon. gent, next said, “ but 
your trade to India is a losing trade ; why, then, all 
this anxiety to preserve it ?” There veas a reason, 
that might have occurred to him. It appeared 
from an account laid before the House of Com¬ 
mons, that, of the eight millions which were 
charged against the Company, five millions bad 
been expended in voluntary contributions and 
other splendid acts of patriotism .—(Hear! Hear!) 
lie wondered, when the hon. gent, was at a loss 
to account for a few millions, that he did not re¬ 
collect how much had been disbursed in that man¬ 
ner. <e Still,” said the hon. gent. u your trade is 
a losing one 4 even your Chairman said so.” 
Now, when he mentioned an hon. Chairman, in 
support of his argument, he should have quoted 
his words. In his letter of the 13th of January, 
160Q, to the present Lord Melville, then presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control, he said, " in fact, 
the Indian trade, as an object of gain, has gradu¬ 
ally ceased to be an object of importance cither 
to, the Company or to individuals.” The late 
*tjbrd Melville said the same, thing.— f< It is of 
no consequence,” said his Lordship, “ to any 
•ne, except in a political point of view i and I will 
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therefore uphold it, as the pillar of the East-India 
Company, while I regard that Company as the 
pillar of the state.” 

But he (Mr. Jackson) denied that it was a losing 
trade ; some years it produced one hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds ; some years three, some years four, 
and even five hundred thousand pounds had been 
produced by it; and one year had occurred, in 
which the amount was seven hundred thousand 
pounds. On an average therefore, they might esti¬ 
mate the profits at X100,000 per annum. “ But* 
at least,” said the hon. gent. (Mr. Hume), “ you 
must admit that .-£300,000 has been lost within a 
certain time.” Supposing this to be the fact, was 
there no great political object answered by that 
loss ? Need the hon. gentleman be told, that it 
was the means of keeping up their remittances, 
and continuing their well regulated monopoly ; 
which Ministers and Statesmen, now no more, for, 
on such an occasion, we must invoke the mighty 
dead, had declared absolutely necessary to eur 
prosperity and our security ? (Hear! hear!} 
But the hon. gentleman’s proposition was this, 
“ you have got the Indian trade in your posses¬ 
sion, and a most extensive and profitable branch 
of commerce it may be made in other hands; 
but you have lost by it, and, therefore, it shall be 
twken from you ; this course, shall be pursued, 
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for no better reason than because I say the trade 
is unproductive.”— (Mr, Hume here intimated 
he had said, not that it should he taken away, 
hut, that, as a losing trade, it could not he of any 
importance to the Company , ij it were opened). 
— Mr. Jackson resumed, by stating, that the point 
was very immaterial—his proposition at present 
was, that the trade had not been a losing trade. 
But supposing it was, in some years, lie appealed 
to the candour of the hon. gentleman, as versed 
in mercantile affairs, whether, if he had a variety 
of adventures, intended for five or six different 
ports, on one of which there was a loss, would 
he on account of the defalcation in that port, give 
up ail the others ? And he would say, that if they 
acted upon this plan, and retained nothing but 
what was profitable, they must give up Bombay 
and Madras, the returns from which were very 
ttnal.l, and the expences very considerable; but 
they retained them as the outworks of their de¬ 
fence, by which they were enabled to protect 
Bengal •, and, as long as by possessing this trade 
they wctc enabled to support their well regulated 
monopoly, which was necessary to the preserra- 
tioo of their whole system, they had no right td 
complain, even if the loss were greater. 

The hon. gentleman concluded his speechbya 
variety of statements, connected with their reve- 
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rmes and territory. In the first instance, he told 
them, that there was no end to the capacity of the 
India trade ; and that, if the private trader was suf¬ 
fered to improve it, ten times as much might be 
done as was at present effected. Hu: the moment 
he came to that part of the case, where the 
Company apprehended the danget to their Indian 
territory existed, namely, fr >m the influx of 
strangers, the so much-boasted trad * became a 
trifle, and he asked, a little jocularly,—“What 
do you fear From a few runaway vagabonds from 
the ships of the private-traders, on an extent of 
coast of near 3000 miles ?” He would tell him : 
from the provisions, of which he had spoken in 
such high terms, from the active police which 
was established, it was clear that danger had hi¬ 
therto been Apprehended ; and if the government, 
compact as it was now, had its hand on every in¬ 
dividual who conducted himself contrary to the 
established regulations; if every European 
stranger was arrested by the polled; and if such 
strictness was considered so important, as to in¬ 
duce a clause in every treaty between the Com¬ 
pany and the native powers (which were regu¬ 
larly laid before the Board of’Control)—if, he 
repeated, the government found it so important 
a thing to guard against the entrance of unknown 
persons, at the present time ; he put it tothehon. 
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gentleman, whether he must not admit, that much 
greater dangers were likely to arise, if Europeans' 
were permitted to find their way into India, un¬ 
checked and uncontrolled ? Must not indiscri¬ 
minate commerce, to use the words of Lord 
Mel vide, be followed by indiscriminate access ? 
And who could point out the boundary at which 
the evil thus produced would terminate ? 

Throughout the whole of the hon. gentleman’s 
arguments he had given the go-bye completely 
to any constitutional effect which might arise 
from the alteration. On this point he appeared 
not to indulge the smallest fear. Yet he must 
himself allow, that if the government even lined 
the coasts with officers, to preserve the revenue, 
as had been observed, this alone would produce 
some extent of patronage. The danger to the 
constitution. In the event of a change, had been 
most emphatically pointed out by the late Lord 
Melville, an^he made this observation, because 
an indiscreet ftoticehad been taken of the express 
si oh made use of by the Directors, in their letter 
of the 30th of December last—in which they 
said that the subject involved ** questions of the 
last importance to the safety of the British em¬ 
pire in India and of the British constitution at 
home.” The Earl of Buckinghamshire, in ans¬ 
wer to this, indulged, he thought", in tome Ierit)'« 
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JIc seemed to thank them for their care, but told 
them, that “ the safety of the British empire in 
India and the British constitution at home, 
would not be overlooked by Ministers.” But he 
should observe, that the words quoted by the Di¬ 
rectors were those of Lord Melville, one of 
the greatest men this country ever produced— 
that profound statesman, whom lie had the honor 
to call his friend, said, *•' that die Constitution 
could not survive the destruction of the East- 
India Charter and Mr. Fox, who was barely 
suspected of harbouring such an intention, politi¬ 
cally perished. 

From the many protestations of the hon. gen¬ 
tleman, he should suppose he had no intention 
of transferring the government;—but, however 
guarded he was in his speech, ho was not so. in 
his amendment; there, the intention broke out. 
That amendment contained two propositions; the 
one referring to that indemnity which they might 
demand two or three years after the mischief was 
done, when they were no longer the' compacted, 
united body, they now were 1 ; the other relating 
to regulations and safeguards in embryo. The 
amendment began by, stating, ** this Court deem¬ 
ing it prudent and proper to acquiesce in the 
principles an$, preliminaries stated by his Majes¬ 
ty’s Ministers through the President of the Board 
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©f Control,” (that principle being the admissiot 
*of the Outports to a general and indiscriminat* 
right of commerce), “ it is resolved that it be 
referred back to the Court of Directors to con¬ 
tinue their negociation,”—for what ?—-for con¬ 
tinuing the Indian empire complete and entire ? 
No —but for carrying “ these principles” (Lord 
Buckinghamshire’s principles) “ into effect.” The 
bon. gentleman admitted, in the language of the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, the great mischief 
which must ensue—if what ? “ If regulations/* 

of whiefy they now knew nothing, “ were not 
adopted.” 

Mr. Jackson then went on to state, that 
his had been a very dry and unpleasant task; 
but that, by going a little into the bon. gentle¬ 
man’s (Mr. Hume’s) numerical statements* he 
had shown, that they were, to make the best of 
them, a series of arguments, supporting the 
, Companys and, bjr; pointing put what they had 
*jd*eady done, inferring the propriety of permit - 
ting them to do still more. - . With respect to the 
compensation spokenthe bon. gentleman, 
I® should say, tb*tt it was unnecessary jto men¬ 
tion it—for, after a longperiod of exertions and 
services, in support of the country, no Minister, 
no Xi«n, would dare, in a moral nation, to de¬ 
prive them of their rights, without granting the 
most equitable indemnity. 
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The hon. gentleman had insinuated, that the 
Directors might be so much affected, in their 
department, by the proposed change, which 
perhaps would deprive them of part of their 
patronage, as to render them hostile to the 
measure ; — he called on the Court to com¬ 
pare this with their conduct, and to judge 
whether the supposition were well or ill-found¬ 
ed. If the Directors could have acted under 
such an impression, their conduct would have 
been diametrically the reitrse of what it had 
been j and, instead of telling them tbat.the altera¬ 
tion would be injurious to the country, and point¬ 
ing out the necessity of opposing it, they would 
have said, as they them 1 elves could not, in fact, 
be affected by it, “ oh! peihaps it may be no great 
matter!—you had l ct ter consent to the measurer’ 
If they were actuated by any mean or selfish 
views this would have been their language, as 
every one of them might rest assured Of being 

indemnified.—But the Directors conducted theai- 

• * 

selves on different principles; they who ware not 
likely to be affected by this change, said to them^ 
lyho would be touched by it,—‘f It is a cause which 
compromises the safety of the Indian empire, 
and of the British constitution; and we think 
it is your duty not to agree to this proposi¬ 
tion.”-- 
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„ It was intended* it seems, to continue the ex- 
( elusive trade to China in the hands of the Com¬ 
pany; but it was utterly farcical, and adding 
insult to injury, to think they could retain it en¬ 
tire, if the adventurers were admitted to the 
Archipelago of the Eastern Seas. The Directors 
were supported in their opinions by many cf the 
greatest Statesmen of modern limes, some of 
whom were now living; their opinions were for¬ 
tified by the sentiments of the present Ministers 
themselves, who, in answer to the sixth proposi¬ 
tion. of the Directors, admitted the danger to 
which the China Tea trade would be exposed, 
from indiscriminate commerce, and the proxi¬ 
mity of the Eastern Islands, from which so much 
danger was expected. They afterwards departed 
from this principle, stating that verbal represen- 
lotions had caused the change, leaving to them 
the .Herculean labour of perusing the various 
petitions, from the Outports. •* The question then 
should they now,—and, perhaps, it was one 
orthe last, acts of their political existence*—avow 
their determination to support and uphold their 
Directors in' the course they had taken, to the, 
very end of the contest,?;# it weje, necessary £ 
Knowing that they were not fighting the battle 
of the Company, but of the Empire j knowing 
that they were fighting the b^ttie j/ thg n$ttyc& 
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of India, who were their'subjects; he was sure 
they would act with firmness. He was con¬ 
vinced the intellect of the country was on then? 
side. He meant not to cast any imputation on 
the feelings of gentlemen at the Outports, who 
had a right to improve every advantage which 
offered, but he might be allowed to hope, that 
the interests of the Company would not be suf¬ 
fered to sink before the speculations of Glasgow 
and of Liverpool. (Hear ! hear ! hear f) 

Mr. Wet/laud said, he thought himself pecu¬ 
liarly fortunate, that the extraordinary talent .and 
unanimity with which the debate was carried 
on, rendered it unnecessary for him to go into 
any argument on the opposition which had 
been given to his resolutions. He now con¬ 
ceived that it would be advisable to adjourn 
till Tuesday. In the interim 'he should en¬ 
deavour, in compliance with the suggestions of 
several honorable Proprietors, to compress the 
remaining propositions into onUi by wll^l 
means, thijf‘^icyid be able to go through that 
part of the business, .and also the reply of Mr- 
Hume, if 1 the courtesy Of the .proprietors should 
permit him again to Mdres$ them. It was ob¬ 
vious, if 'the^'&jttt through tfe seventeen resolu¬ 
tions,, a dfcbdto on each. Par¬ 

liament must iSfet ; lOttg before they had decided. 
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Sir Hugh Iuglis stated,- that by the ides 
wlrch had fallen from the hon. Proprietor, It 
should seem as ii he considered the hon. mover 
of the amendment euLilU d to a reply. Now, he 
believed, in all assemblies where subjects weie 
debated, that privilege was only allowed to tire 
original mover ol a resolution; but as no per¬ 
son had spok.cn on the other side, except the hon. 
proprietor (Mr. Hume), he left it to the indul¬ 
gence of tire Court, .whether they would place 
him in a situation again to address them. If 
they adjourned now, this could be determined 
hereafter; but he could not permit the Court to 
break up without stating, that if Mr. Hume 
were allowed to reply, it was as a matter of 
courtesy, and not of right. 

Sir Hugh Inglis then put the question of ad¬ 
journment till Tuesday, the 2Gth instant. 

Mr. K. Smith suggested the propriety, if it 
met with the approbation of the gentlemen on 
both sides of the bar, of assembling on that day 
at an hour earlier than the ordinary time, which 
■would add much to the facility of getting through 
the business. 

Sir Hugh Inglis , considering it as, most de¬ 
sirable that they should finish the discussion 
as speedily as possible, yet with all due delibe¬ 
ration, thought it would be Id Viable, instead 
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of twelve precisely, to meet at eleven o’clock) 
on Tuesday next, on which day he hoped# fro 
what had fallen from the hon. mover, that they 
should be able to come to a decision. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins requested that he might 
be allowed to say a word before the Court ad¬ 
journed. He, thought it must be admitted that 
the Court would be unanimous in their opinion 
as to the propriety which had marked the pro* 
eeedings of the Directors. It was agreed, on 
all hands, that this was a question of immense, 
magnitude; now that being granted, he begged 
to ask, whether it was beyond their power tq> 
have another meeting with His Majesty’s Minis-, 
ters, without driving either party to a situation, 
which must be extremely disagreeable to both { 
by that means possibly they might be prevented 
from coming to resolutions which were sq dcci* 
dedly at variance with the sentiments of Govern:- 
ment. Before they committed themselves in 
this proceeding, was it not better that they 
should consider the question a little Farther $ 
which might have the effept of extricating them 
from such an unpleasant situation ? 

Sir Ilugh Inglis ^obset^ed, that he was sure the 
worthy Alderman would perceive, that, in the 
present, stage of the business, it was morally 
impossible fdr him, sifbated as he Was, to giVe 

3 c 
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him any satisfactory answer. The appeal had 
been made by His Majesty’s Ministers to the 
Court of Proprietors; the last letters received 
from Government were meant to be submitted 
to them. It was therefore for them to decide, and 
for the Directors to obey their decision. At the 
same time, that circumstance did not preclude His 
Majesty’s Ministers from sending to the executive 
Jbody, who would at all times be ready to meet 
them, when they could do so on principles 
commensurate with the safety of the Company. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, he should be ex¬ 
tremely happy that His Majesty's Ministers 
should have it conveyed to them, that the Court 
was willing to extend the trade—on a liberal 
footing, on broad and national grounds, such as 
should be consistent with the security and safety 
of the empire. This was what he desired might 
be done. If the Government then said, “ the 
trade shall only be opened as we like,” the 
Court would stand acquitted of any narrow view, 
and Ministers would incur a responsibility they 
did not now contemplate. 

The question of adjournment until Tuesday 
was then put and carried. 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1813, 


The Court assembled at eleven o’clock, and the 
minutes of the last Court having been read— 

Sir Hugh I limits opened the business by stating, 
that the Court was m -t for the purpose of taking 
into farther consideration the very momentous 
question that had been submitted to them. 

Mr. K. Smith said, that he rose with much dif¬ 
fidence, to request their attention, after so many 
eloquent and powerful arguments had been ad¬ 
duced ; but he thought it a duty incumbent on 
him, and on every member of the Court, at 
that momentous crisis, to give all the assistance 
in their power on so important a subject. In 
viewing the papers laid before the Court, he could 
not refrain from offering the Directors his most 
sincere thanks, nor only as a Proprietor, bat as a 
British subject, for the manly, upright, and tem¬ 
perate conduct they had maintained on the pre¬ 
sent occasion. He wished he could speak as 
favourably of the letter of the Earl of Bucking¬ 
hamshire, and say that it displayed as much dis¬ 
creetness and moderation. It was a production to 
2 c 2 
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which no man in this country could look with in¬ 
difference; it not only threatened to annihilate 
the East-India Company, but to destroy the vital 
spirit .of the British Constitution. He did not 
think, from his knowledge of Lord Buckingham¬ 
shire, that it was the production of his pen ; but 
if the deliberation of His Majesty's ministers had 
produced such sentiments, he could not believe 
that they had fairly and candidly considered the 
importance of the subject. 

In the first place, as to the Charter, he had it 
in his power, professionally, to answer some ar¬ 
guments which were adduced on a former day 
by an hon. Proprietor {Mr. Hume), With respect 
to the general subject now before them, he was- 
of opinion, and ever had been, that it was im¬ 
possible the Company could exist, under the pro¬ 
position of which His Majesty’s ministers had 
laid down the bask IF the imports and exports 
were to be thrown open, he \va> sure, that 
every one who knew the situation of tire India 
trade must see that it was not in the nature of 
things, that the China trade could be preserved. 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire must have known,, 
when he was In India, that the trade itself did not 
depend so much on the ships which came from 
this country, as the vessels going from port to port 
there, . 
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Hitherto, ail their dependence was on the 
outward cargoes, which consisted principally of 
cotton, and the homeward voyage was a matter 
of secondary consideration ; but now, under the 
new system, the 'homeward cargo would become 
such an object to the private merchants, that it 
would be impossible to prevent them from bring¬ 
ing the article of Tea from China to this country. 
Every man who commanded one of these ships, as 
the persons employing them could not give them 
a sufficient subsistence, would bring home, il¬ 
licitly, the articles of Tea and Silk. It might, if 
was true, be but in small quantities ; yet twenty 
chests of tea, and a few bales of silk, thus smug¬ 
gled by a numerous class of adventurers, would, 
in the end, tie an object of great magnitude both 
to the Company and the country. How would it 
be possible to prevent this species of traffic, aided 
as it would be by persons going out of the ports of 
England, Ireland and Scotland ? and if these fa¬ 
cilities did exist, must not the revenue suffer al T 
most to an incalculable extent ? There was 
another important consideration in these small 
Ships, indifferently manned and-armed ; the risk 
of being captured by the enemy would be very 
-great. In making,the remark, he was not calcu.- 
Jating-the loss which the individual would suffer, 
hut the defalcation which must take place in the 
revenue. '1 he government said, they would take 
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steps to prevent this i—but they knew, in the West- 
Indies, that two or three ships were permitted to 
run out, without convoy , and would not the gen¬ 
tlemen of the outports, in this country, expect 
the same liberty ? With respect to the state of the 
Company’s ships, no one could doubt their pre¬ 
sent efficiency.—It was well known, that govern¬ 
ment had, on former occasions, resorted to them 
for the defence of the country ; and a few years 
since, when they applied to the Company for as¬ 
sistance, they received some of the finest ships that 
ever were in His Majesty’s Navy, He thought, 
therefore, that government ought maturely to 
pause, before they attempted a measure, which 
must destroy that great source of strength. 

If the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) had weigh¬ 
ed the matter for one moment, he would not 
have cast the reflection on the Directors, which 
he had done, with respect to the extra shipping. 
He had declared, that the extra ships had been 
dispatched out of season, and that a loss had in 
consequence been incurred by the private trader. 
He boldly affirmed too, that out of seventy ships, one 
half had been dispatched at an improper period^ 
He ought tohave gone the length of saying, that, 
out of three hundred and seventy ships, only about 
forty had been sent out of season. Now, he would 
venture to tell him, that this was v not the fault of the 
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Company, but of the private trade; (Hear J Hear!) 
—he had known ships waiting a month for the 
private trader, in this country, when the Com¬ 
pany’s heights were alien board; and he knew of 
instances in India, in which delays had been at¬ 
tributed to the same cause. The hon. gentleman 
must recollect, that the Company had used every 
means in their power, by the manner in which 
they took up ships, and the terms upon which they 
engaged them, to prevent them from sailing out of 
season, or being employed in any emergency.— 
But, when they had been so employed, it was 
not at the instance of the Company, but in con¬ 
sequence of an exigency of the state. The ex¬ 
peditions fitted out for the conquests of the Isles of 
France, Batavia, and on other occasions, had led 
to those detentions, of which the hon, gentleman 
complained, but which had not been caused by the 
East-India Company. (//ecrr/J It was known, that 
the Company could have no reason for detaining 
their ships, in India, inasmuch as they chiefly put 
Saltpetre on board, which was always ready,— 
'whereas the private trader, from the difficulty at¬ 
tending his speculations, was never in so advan¬ 
tageous a situation. The anxiety to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the enemy, by 
making them sail in stated numbers, dnd giving 
them proper convoy, might occasion some delay j 
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but that was not for the benefit of the Company 
alone, but for the sake of the revenue. For, if the 
ships were taken, the private trader would be 
ruined, and the country would be impoverished. 

The kon, gentleman had stated, tint the seven 
ships which were unfortunately lost, were dis¬ 
patched cut of season, and that the disaster oc¬ 
curred in consequence of that circumstance; He 
Would admit that some of them were dispatched 
out of season ; and if the Company had a superna¬ 
tural power, he would coincide with him in 
thinking, that some blame was imputable to 
them; but they could not command the elements. 
—Three of rhose ships were rent out of season ; 
but^or/r, which did not contain an ounce of the 
private trade, met the same fate. They were 
properly manned, and, in every respect, fit to cope 
with the climate—such an occurrence had not be¬ 
fore taken place for twenty years; and, within 
bis experience, he recollected but one instance, in 
such a latitude and longitude, of so dreadful a gale 
having been encountered— it was in the case of 
Captain Hay, whose vessel was much injured, 
although happily .not lost, in a storm equally 
violent. He should now state the reason why the 
vessels t<5 which he had alluded were dispatched 
out of season. T wo of them (he was not sure of 
the third,) were set afloat at the regular arid proper 
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iiinc ; but the exigency of the State occasioned 
■ them to be detained ; they were put under the 
orders of Sir 1 Jome Popham, whom they joined at 
Portsmouth; from thence they proceeded to 
Cork, to Rio Janeiro, and the Cape of Good 
Hope; they, in consequence, did not arrive at 
Bengal until a late period, when it was not 
thought advisable to send them immediately 
back ; and they were kept until October. Now, 
he really thought the Company’s servants abroad 
ought not to be blamed for this; and they, as 
Proprietors, ought to support them ; for, he was 
sure, they did not wish the private merchants. 
Trading through the medium of the Company, to 
sustain any injury whate\er. The private trader 
seemed to think, that he had much to complain 
of, in the inode in which the extra ships were 
taken up; but, if the trade was thrown open, 
the freight would not be -so low as it was at 
present. In regulating the price of freight. 
Company charged in proportion to what 
they paid to the individual owners ; and the pri¬ 
vate trader now procured his freight at JC‘2 1 per 
ton. Now, ^£21 per ton, considering the secu¬ 
rity the Company was obliged to give, was a 
freight of which they could have no reason to 
complain. The Company’s liberality, in this ifir 
Stancc, extended far beyond an y thing he could 
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conceive; and he thought the private trader, in- 
stead of finding fault, should bow down, with 
thanks, to the Company, for permitting him to 
enjoy the advantages he did, upon such easy 
terms. If the ships were detained beyond a cer¬ 
tain time, the Company paid a demurrage of one 
shilling- and sixpence per ton per day. Did they 
charge this to the private trader?—-No—they 
paid the whole of it out of their own 
pockets; so, that, in fact, they paid as great 
a freight as the private trader, and as much as the 
article of Saltpetre could bear. (Hear ! hear !) 

The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume,) in a part of 
his speech, had thought proper to pronounce a very 
high eulogiurn on the naval officers of the Com¬ 
pany, of whom, he should ever thank God, he had 
been one; but, in the same breath, he told them, 
that the captains in the Outports would do the 
business quite as well.—But, from the experience 
he bad had with the Company’s officers, lie felt, 
that, in the one instance, they would trust their 
property to men of honor, to men of education 
and principle* in whom they could confide—they 
Were min brought up in the Company’s service 
from their childhood; unfit, from their situations 
in life, to go into the emplbyment of the owners, 
of400 ton ships; and men to whom the Company 
had, upon all occasions, expressed themselves 
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obliged ; whereas, in the other, the persons who 
were likely to be sent from the Outports, must of ne¬ 
cessity be wholly ignorant of the service in which 
they were about to embark.—He held in his 
hand a paper, which shewed the high sentiments 
of respect entertained by the Court of Directois 
for the officers of the Company’s navy; and it 
appeared, that a sum of not less than <£95,56$> 
had been distributed amongst them for their gal¬ 
lant defence and honorable care of the Company’s 
property, at ditferent times;—added to which, 
there were one or two private donations, and two 
captains received handsome annual pensions from 
the bounty of the Company. There then were 
nearly j£ 100,000, paid to the naval officers; and 
he must tell the lion. gent, that this constituted 
a part of the five millions he could not account 
for ; this, it was true, was a small proportion, but 
it was a part of it. The hon. gentleman had also 
said, that the ships sent from the Outports would 
take on board a number of men, whose families 
being left behind* would serve as a sort of security 
for their good conduct. But what would be the 
consequence r—What was to become uffthc sup¬ 
ply of Seam, n for Ilis Majesty’s navy, in India, 
which had hitherto been solely supplied through 
the medium of the Company’s snips ; not phe of 
them leaving less, upon an average, than twenty 

2o2 
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men, for the public service } Now, if those men 
were taken from on board the ships of the private 
merchants, to supply the vacancies in the navy, 
what must become of their families ?—-they must 
either become burdens to their parishes, or starve. 
Therefore this argument was fallacious. If theGo- 
vernment could not procure such men, in India, as 
were fit for the fleets there, they must supply the de-» 
iiciency at an enormous loss to this country ; and, 
if the mariners were taken from on board private 
merchants’ ships, they must proceed on their 
homeward bound voyage manned with natives. 
"Within the last year, 2660 Lascars, who were 
brought over to this country, were all fed and 
clothed at the expense of the Company, and 
sent back more comfortable than when they came. 
If the trade was e vened, great numbers of Lascars 
would arrive widt every fket, and would be left 
to winder over the country in a state of starva¬ 
tion. .Humanity-alone, in this respect, called on 
them to oppose the measure. 

Having answered these two points, he should 
conclude by requesting the Court of Proprietors 
to recollect, that it was not only the gentlemen 
in their service that would be affected by opening 
the tyade, but thousands of surveyors, lightermen, 
and labourers, would be injured by it. Thehon* 
gent, stated, dtai these persons must all be renau- 
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iterated. He could devise no other means by 
-which this could be done, than through the go¬ 
vernment of the country; and how would they 
effect the object of remuneration ?—Why, the 
taxes must be raised to pnv it. In his opinion 
no other mode could be devised. But, what was 
to become of their pensioners ; the widows and 
the orphans of those veterans, by whbse exertions 
they were placed in the situation in which they now 
stood r—Why they must starve, or be thrown 
helpless upon the wide world; (Hear !) for it was 
not possible that government could suggest a mode 
of relief, except by taxation. He himself had 
no objection to the question being brought before 
Parliament. He was convinced that if the Mem¬ 
bers of both Houses were calmly and moderately 
to consider the subject, a majority of them would 
say, “ the Company must not be annihilated in 
that manner.” He, for one, had no fear to go 
before the House of Commons. He would let 
the persons interested in that great event, plead 
their cause before thfe, bar of that honorable 
House; he would let th*$petitions from the com¬ 
manders, officers, and s^Smen, .be laid oefore 
them * and, with these calls upon their justice and 
humanity, he was satisfied they could not for 
one moment enteTtaiil so monstrous a proposition 
as that ofannihilating their hopes offuturc comfort 
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and support. (Hear!) He was sure the nation at 
large did not wish to sub vert their rights j and, how¬ 
ever general the wish might be for the extension of 
the private-trade, it was only, he was confident, 
desired by the candid and the liberal, through the 
medium of the East-India Company. He begged 
pardon for having so long trespassed on the atten¬ 
tion of the Court, but he could not, consistently 
with his own feelings, upon this important sub¬ 
ject* refrain from expressing at once his total 
dissent from the arguments of the hon. gent, and 
from the amendment which he had proposed to 
the Court. 

Mr* Tr&wer said, he was desirous, before this 
debate drew to a close, to address them very 
briefly ; not that he flattered himself, after the 
able manner in which the subject had been dis¬ 
cussed, that he could offer any thing new or par¬ 
ticularly worthy of their attention ; but, on so 
grave an occasion, the general expression of in¬ 
dividual opinion might, bethought, be'attended 
with a beneficial effect. When they looked over 
tl>e correspondence, it was impossible not to be 
struck by the unstatescnanlike letter addressed by 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire to their executive 
body. (Hear! Hear!). It was characterized 
by a want of temper, prudence, and respect, 
which he could not have expected from such a 
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quarter. The hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) bad 
'endeavoured to justify that letter, by a conapa* 
rbon with the correspondence of' a former period, 
and by introducing an extract from a letter, 
which was equally intemperate. But, did he 
mean to contend, that an offensive letter written 
in 1793, was an apology for an offensive letter 
written in 1£H3 ? What did my Lord Bucking¬ 
hamshire say in that letter ? u They,” the Minis¬ 
ters, “ have not fell that it was within the range of 
their duty to engage in a controversy upon the 
point at issue.” This language was certainly not 
what the situation of the East-India Company 
entitled them to expect. But it was not merely 
the wanner, but the metier of this letter-which 
was so objectionable. In it. Ministers seemed 
to have taken up the principle of the American 
government—a principle which had been so much 
deprecated by them. The Americans say, ** give 
up the right of taking your seamen from on board 
our ships, and we will tell* you how wc intend 
to prevent their entrance in future.” (Hear - 
Hear!) So .-ays the noble lord— ,c give up die 
point of opening your trade, both export and* 
import, without restriction, and then I will teW 
you what are the rules and regulations by which 
the dangers you apprehend shall be obv iated,” 
(Hear ! four !) There was much of the feeling of 
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thedictatorln this proceeding—certainly very little 
©t the miidand conciliating spiri? of the negotiator. 

But, whatever were the terms in which it 
had b cen made, the proposition was too objec¬ 
tionable to be attended to. The noble lord 
called on them to give up the India Trade, on 
which ; ! ’e hon. Chairman had shewn the safety of 
their Ch>na trade, depended. The hon. gent. 
(Mr. Hume) had been labouring to prove that 
it was p losing trade ; admitting that to be fact, 
still, if it was the safeguard and barrier of the 
China trade, it ought to be retained. They were 
not called upon to open it for the benefit of the 
nation at large, but to enable one part of the 
people to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
other. What right, he would ask, had the traders 
of the Outports to take the bread out of the 
mouths of their fellow traders in London ?—If 
the question were merely commercial, the argu¬ 
ments of the hon. gentleman would be somewhat 
less objectionable — and the petitioners might 
have a right to expect a participation. But it was 
■very different; and those who argued it merely as 
a commercial question, took a narrow and con¬ 
tracted viewof it. Such was the view taken by those 
who had raised this, delusion through the country. 

The cry of" no Monopoly” had been set 
tip; and, like the wicked and senseless cry 
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of “ no Popery,” seemed to have been adopted 
for the purpose of saving its promoters the 
trouble of adducing arguments. Dut where were 
the proofs of this monopolizing spirit to be found? 
were they to be seen in the wisdom and humanity 
which had distinguished their government in the 
great empire committed to their charge ? They 
should look to the 5th Report on India Affairs 
for an answer to this* question. Or were they to 
be found in the sacrifices ^yhich they had made 
for the benefit of the country ? They should 
look to their items of expenditure for an answer 
to this. Or were they to be found in the con¬ 
quests they had achieved abroad ? They should 
look for an answer to their public records. No, 
their monopolizing spirit was no where to be found, 
but in the minds of those who expected to raise 
their own fortunes on the ruin of the Company. 
And could it be believed, that this great and 
mighty system, was to be put to hazard by the 
clamours of the prejudiced and the interested ? 
Was it to be believed, that an establishment 
which had promoted the honor and greatness of 
the empire at home, and the welfare of an im¬ 
mense territory abroad, should be swept away, 
for the purpose of trying a chimerical experiment ? 
Fhat a weak and wavering administration should 
fatch at such a mode of supporting themselves. 
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Was e&sily to be imagined ; but that the wisdom 
of Parliament could be brought to acquiesce in 
so dangerous an expedient, an expedient destruc¬ 
tive to the constitution, and ruinous to the 
country. Was not within the verge of credibility. 
They should then be true to themselves : they 
should appeal to the honour of Parliament—what¬ 
ever was their determination, it would have jus¬ 
tice for its basis. And, perhaps, it might be well 
to recollect, that a former attempt to break down 
the establishments of the Company, from views 
of personal ambition, ended in the ruin of the 
minister who had made it. ( Hear !) 

He had now only to express his cordial assent 
to the resolution which had been submitted by 
an hon. gentleman (Mr. Weyland) and to signify 
the great pleasure he derived from witnessing the 
unanimity with which they had been acceded to 
by. the rest of the Court. 

Mr. Bosanquet began by observing, that after 
k period of more than thirty years, during which 
time the Court had done him the honor of 
placing him there as a Director behind the 
bar, he Should feel deficient both in justice to 
himself and in duty to the proprietors, if, on 
a question of such importance* he could re¬ 
main silent.—Tlie circumstances which had oc¬ 
curred during that time, the prominent situa- 
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tions which he had filled, must have given 
him, without presuming to possess superior 
ability, a more enlarged view of those subjects 
which were connected with the interest of the 
Company, than could possibly be attained by those 
who had not the same local advantages. 

lie only feared that he should be compelled 
to trespass for a considerable length of time on 
the indulgence of the Court. The question was 
so extensive, it embraced so many interests, it 
was of such extraordinary a magnitude, that it 
was impossible for him to take a confined view 
of it. All he could promise was, as 'far as he 
was able, not to wander from the subject .under 
discussion. The Court might, perhaps, think 
his view of it too extensive, but they would 
find, that every thing which he should state 
would be necessary, for bringing those pictures 
before the eye of the public, which he wished 
to exhibit, in order at once to develope the mat¬ 
ters connected with that great question, and he 
hoped to answer the objections which had 
been recently offered. The first object of in¬ 
quiry, he conceived, ought to be the Indian em¬ 
pire. This was the apple of contention ; but 
he trusted it would i not prove, in the end, the 
apple of discord : he hoped this would not be 
the case, nor did he see why it should, be so. 

S I 2 
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(Hear / hear!) Every man was entitled to 
form an opinion, and where a contrariety of 
sentiments prevailed, truth was likely to be eli¬ 
cited by the collision ; if he'merely stated what 
he really felt, and expressed himself with that 
attention to the opinions of others which ought 
on all occasions to be observed, he thought that 
no man, under any circumstances whatever, 
should blame him for his frankness and can¬ 
dour. 

He had already observed, that he thought the 
first object was the Indian empire. If the Court 
would have the goodness to consider the map of 
India, they would see, that, from Cape Comorin 
to their possessions, somewhere about Delhi, com¬ 
prised an extent of sixteen or eighteen hundred 
miles i presenting, on the one side, an almost un¬ 
interrupted line of sea coast, from Cape Comorin 
to their possessions in Bengal ; and, on the other 
side, from that Cape to Bombay, with the ex-, 
ception of the dominions of the Pashwa, present¬ 
ing, also, an immense extent of coast: fringed 
with creeks and bays, and studded with islands. 
The interior of the Peninsula was held partly by the 
Company, and partly by independent states. He 
had never heard what the population of these ex- 
tensive countries exactly was, and he believed it 
was impossible to tell very precisely; but he should 
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suppose* that from fifty to sixty millions was not 
very much beyond the bounds of calculation. 

If at the same time the proprietors would 1 ok 
to the other possessions in India, partly he d by the. 
Company, and by the Public, they would see at 
once the immense magnitude of the territory now 
possessed by Great Britain in that quarter of the 
globe. The dominion of this country extended 
over part of Ceylon, the Molucca islands, Bata¬ 
via, Prince of Wales Island, part of Java, the Isle 
of France, and what may be called the keys of the 
eastern territories, the Cape of Good-IIope. Whe¬ 
ther it was prudent to take so extensive an empire, 
under our Government, it was not for him to de¬ 
termine—whether it might be better managed 
by the Crown or by the East-India Company, it 
was not now necessary to discuss j but some facts, 
he might state, which could not be contradicted; 
one of these was, that the territories were acquired 
without one shilling expense to the country, ex¬ 
cept what they had had in common with the rest 
of their fellow subjects, the support of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s fleet. He was sure he might say, that even 
those parts, of which the Crowji had taken posses¬ 
sion, were, in a great measure, subdued at the ex¬ 
pense of the East-India Company. He also might 
venture to assert, that all the Company got in re¬ 
turn for these services, w&s an exclusive trade to 
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India and China j but, if that trade had been car¬ 
ried on to as large an extent in the hands of the 
Company as if the public had possessed it, the 
Country at large had lost nothing, and could have 
no right to complain. It was true the Company had 
benefitted by that trade ; but if it had been pushed 
by their means to its greatest possible extent, then 
he contended that their gain had been no way 
detrimental to the Nation.—And he begged leave 
to say, as he had heard it loudly and distinctly 
asserted, “ that the kingdom had suffered consi¬ 
derably by this immunity/' that the position still 
remained to be proved. Every man might give an 
opinion; but, after all, “ the proof of the pudding 
would ultimately be in the eating.” (A laugh.) 

He professed himself firmly to believe, that 
the trade to and from India was as large, or 
larger, in the hands of the Company, than it 
would have been if an exclusive possession had 
not been granted to them. The necessary con¬ 
sequence of what he had stated was this-—if 
these territories had been conquered by the coun¬ 
try, they must have been afterwards cither surren¬ 
dered, or else supported at a considerable expense 
to the empire in general. These countries had been 
obtained; he thought no doubt could be entertained 
as to what ought to be done in the present casej 
every cffortshouJd be made to retain them.Without 
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going into the argument, whether It was policy 
for a country, with a population of from twelve 
to fifteen millions, to take possession of kingdoms 
so extensive, he apprehended in this point it 
must be perfectly clear, that the surrender of any 
of these possessions, would be a surrender to the 
only power in Europe capable of keeping them: 
or of destroying us. (Heart hear!) lie thought 
he might venture to assert, that the loss which 
would ensue to Great Britain would only tend to 
aggrandize France, a country already too power¬ 
ful. And if India were once under the domi¬ 
nion of a French force, the Chinese might trem¬ 
ble for their Empire, and our whole Eastern com¬ 
merce would be annihilated lor ever. This was 
not a question, then, which related only to the 
port of London—the merchants of the outports, 
—the East-India Company, or even to Great 
Britain herself;—it was a question involving the 
interest of the world at large; for the strength of 
Great Britain is the strength of the civilized part 
of the globe. {Hear! hear!) 

Happily for us a star had risen in the North—» 
God send that it may continue to shine j and 
God send that this power, which has so recently 
made a glorious struggle in defence of her rights, 
may, with the assistance of Great Britain, be 
able to save us and the enslaved Continent from 
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the iron hand of military despotism. The first 
question arising from the points he had stated, 
■was, in what manner it was proper to hold the 
empire of India? Were he called on to give a 
theoretical opinion, it would be this—that it 
ought to be held in that way which would be 
most beneficial to the general interests of the em¬ 
pire at Jarge ; but then he should attach to that 
.opinion, an observation—that what would be 
most beneficial to the empire at large, must be 
that which would maintain the Indian empire in 
safety and security. (Heart hear!) As the 
Court must know, as it will consider the impor¬ 
tance of the connection, that we are removed 
.upwards of 3000 miles from India,—so will it 
acknowledge that the chains and links which at¬ 
tach it to this country, ought to be strong. There 
was another point which should not be omitted-— 
It was a part of their duty to hold the Indian 
empire with justice to fifty millions of people, 
whom they were called on to govern ; and this 
he hoped would never be lost sight of either by 
the East-India Proprietors or by the Government. 

After the opinion he had given on the theore¬ 
tical part of the subject, were he called upon to 
state, exactly what he conceived ought to be 
done,,he should feel it most difficult, from every 
consideration he jfiad been able to give the ques* 
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tion, to point out a clear and distinct course. His 
reading was not very extensive,—but he recollect¬ 
ed a circumstance stated in history, when one 
of the ancients was asked his opinion of the na¬ 
ture of God,—he requested a day to consider of 
it; when that had elapsed, he was as undeter¬ 
mined as before, and requested two days;—at 
the termination of that time he begged to be al¬ 
lowed three days more; still finding the subject 
beyond his comprehension, — lie declined any 
further consideration of it,—his own mind had 
been no less puzzled and perplexed by the 
practical part of this important question,— 
the Court might therefore conceive with what 
wonder he had seen men, from the North 
and from the South, giving a clear, and 
distinct, and decided opinion on a subject, 
which perhaps they had never before considered, 
and which from a want of local and practi¬ 
cal experience it was impossible they could 
be acquainted with. Some persons, who were 
learned commentators on the works of others; 
tell us, that u India cannot be held In any 
other way than by sending; one of our own 
princes to govern it,” Whether this propo¬ 
sition was made from a feeling, that die connec¬ 
tion with the Royal family at home, would secure 
the empire to the mother country, he could not de* 
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t^tmine* but eveiy person must be aware, that this 
1 /iras a foundation width never was, nor ever could 
f>e lasting—nor wa 1 * §uch an event uvor likely to 
take place j because, aPrincc placed on $ny throne, 
injustice to those over whom lie wa^ placed, ought 
to, ?tu<ly only the good of his own subjects, with 
fcn wi A idl'd feeling, which could n ji be expect¬ 
ed, nor accomplished, wluie two empires with 
different intercity had at the same time, a claint 
upon his attention. 

Another gentleman started up and said, that, 
<c every point of view, monopoly is objection¬ 
able.” This was not a new discovery nor a new 
principle; we all know it is a restraint,—but wo 
^5.0 know, that all Government is an infringo- 
pient upon natural rigbtss yet, in a state of 
society, men must give up a part, to secure wba,$ 
W3S of greater impel tance, a whole. Another 
53 } s, “ if the present Company will ijpt comply, 
with the demand of Jve public, let another exclu¬ 
sive Company be forced.” 'Ihe gentleman who 
gave this advice, reminded him of a teacher of 
languages who. utterly scorned the rules of grarpr, 
Pi^r, only hjecawic be was entirely ignorant of 
them^ fiq ought to know, that though the ex- 
cki,.b(i ttede to Ind'a and Chi on was not granted 
^vpcnp^luo, the corporation might exist, and 

trade could 'by Iqw be granted to W> 
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other Companyno other corporate body could 
exist, as an East-India Company, while the pre¬ 
sent was in being. But While his mind had 
been occupied in studying these points, from 
the experience he possessed and the information 
he procured, others had taken a shorter cut, and 
had outstripped him in coming to their conclu¬ 
sions. 

If it were his duty, in the present instance, 
only to point out errors, it would not be a 
very difficult task. In the Board of Control, iti 
the Court of which he was a member, and eveh 
in the Court of Proprietors, something might be 
pointed out which called for a remedy. But his 
mind had been relieved from all these difficul¬ 
ties, by the successive statements of H s Majesty’*® 
ministers, that the present system with some alte¬ 
rations ought to be continued. In the outset, k 
point of discussion had been introduced, which 
surprised him vefy much that point Was, 
whether the Sword should remain With the 
Company ? that had since been given up, and 
the dispute was now about the Purse. He knew 
of but two principles on Which then Could be 
governed j hope and fear > ftid if eithfer of these 
principles Was Withdrawn, the authority of the 
governor must be destroyed* no empiie can bfe 
•hewh to exist upon any other foundation. r lit 

O ■* «■> 
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therefore, astonished him, to find any person 
could imagine it possible to carry on the Indian 
government, with the possession of only one of 
these engines. 

If he were inclined to make any observations 
with respect to the conduct of His Majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters, it would be this :—with all deference and 
respect, to them as an individual, they must have 
been to blaine either in expressing so strong an 
opinion with respect to a continuance of the 
present system; or in stating so slightly that it might 
be given up, if the Company did not agree with 
what they had propounded in the last letter 
from the Earl of Buckinghamshire. They must 
necessarily be wrong, on one or other of these 
points. If the system were a good one, it ought 
not to be overturned from any trifling considera¬ 
tion » if it were not good, so strong an opinion of 
Its excellence ought not to have been expressed. 

He could wish to make a few observations 
on the subject of the difference between the 
Company and His MajestyY ministers. 
Government were of opinion, that the condi¬ 
tion they offered on the part of the outports, 
would not be attended with any material in¬ 
convenience ; on the part of the Directors, it 
was contended, that it would be accompanied 
by very great inconvenience indeed * and it be- 
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came them to examine both sides of the question, 
in the way he had stated it, for on this point it 
was absolutely necessary to make a stand. Now, 
he was sure that materials existed in that House, 
to shew that the Indian commerce could 
not be extended farther than it had been; and 
any endeavour to extend it further was a most 
dangerous experiment, which would probably be 
attended with such disastrous consequences, as 
should not be hazarded for an object of mere spe¬ 
culation. 

He felt extremely sorry, that, in discussing this 
question, as be wished to do, he was obliged to 
carry his auditors back to the East; but w ithout 
doing so, it was impossible for him* to discuss the 
point upon which so much difference existed. 
They ought, in the first place, to look, to India, 
with a view of. enquiring, whether it were pos¬ 
sible to find in that country a more extensive 
market for the manufactures of Great Britain. 
India was generally stated to have enriched almost 
every nation who had had any connection with that 
country; but,in what way that enrichment hadtaken 
place; was notsoclcarly pointed out. There was no 
doubt of the fact, we found; it mentioned even in 
Scriptureand history informed us that the Ty¬ 
rians, the Phoenicians, and all the other countries 
who had a subsequent connection with India, 
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became wealthy by trading with it. HOW they 
obtained their Wealth Was rtot, however, stated., 
Jt certainly was not by the gold and silver of 
India, for she had no mines. It was, there¬ 
fore, probably effected by those commercial na¬ 
tions becoming the carriers for other countries ; 
for it was generally found that those who acted is 
carriers ot merchandise between different kinsr- 
doms became rich by this traffic : he believed it 
might be affirmed* that if India had dot absorbed 
a great part of the precious metals brought from 
America, they would be far more plenty than 
they now were. But though India was not pos*. 
sessed of gold or silver mines, yet it had a most 
fertile and easily cultivated soil} and he conceiv¬ 
ed that one of the principal foundations of the 
riches of a country must be the produfce of the 
earth. If food Was grown in such plenty that 
the labour of one person could provide sUSte* 
stance for four or five, the rest might be employed 
in manufactures. This he considered to be the 
ease in India: the manufactures were not nurne* 
fous Certainly j but food was so easily procured* 
the inhabitants could be supported for so little* that 
they were enabled to manufacture goods at a rate 
sufficiently cheap to admit a competition With all 
other establishments. And in the working of cot 
ton, which Was one of the manufacture* and of the 
growth of that country, they had arrived at such 
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perfection, that he'was satisfied if a free import, 
without duties, were permitted, into this, they 
could compete even with our own manufacto- 
ries, although we had the advantage of those 
facilities afforded us by the use of machinery: 
there was a superiority in cotton wrought by the 
Hand, which never could he found in that wrought 
fey machinery j tbe latter, in carding it, being cut 
to pieces, the other being drawn out fey hand to 
the whole length of its fibre rendered the India 
cottons by far the more durable. Thus they saw 
en« of the articles of their manufacture could be 
produced in s.;ch astonishing quantities, as could 
sot be credited, if the moderate price of food was 
not known. 

What else did India possess ? She possessed silk, 
which might be produced to almost any extent, 
and the East-India Company might assume some 
credit for attempting to encourage the increase of 
that commodity as, far as possible ; as a Director 
of the East-India Company, he might perhaps 
entertain one opinion, but as a public man ano¬ 
ther, and still he thought that, on this point-, it 
might be an exceedingly nice question, whether 
it would be most advantageous for the nation 
at large to receive their silk from India or from 
Italy, if that country were in-a state of freedom j 
aud he- would toll them the- reason,-—becauso 
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•there was no doubt but that the silk of Italy was 
received as the price of the manufactures of this 
country, and the silk of India, if carried beyond 
a certain point, could be purchased in no other 
way than by gold and silver. 

India also grew indigo, which might be culti¬ 
vated to an indefinite extent. He had been happy 
to hear, on a former day, that justice was done, 
in a certain degree, to the East-India Company, for 
the encouragement they gave to the propagation 
of that article; but he did not think that/hZ/justice 
Was done them, therefore he would venture a 
few words on the subject. In speaking of 
the protection afforded by the Company to the 
Indigo manufacture, there was one material 
point omitted—it should be made known, that, 
during the period of the last war in India, during 
the greatest distresses of the Company, from 50, to 
JC 100,000, per ann. were advanced to the indigo 
merchants, while the Company, for want of funds, 
were hardly able to carry on the war. The indigo 
merchants, had stated, that they could not pro- 
ceed unless aid was afforded them, and aid 
was supplied from the Company’s funds, though 
they could very ill afford to spare it. (Hear ! 
hear !)ry He confessed, when lie had sometimes 
beardthe statements made to the public, relative 
to die ' conduct of the East-India Company to* 
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wards the Indigo manufacturers, it struck him as 
having something like the appearance of a dog 
rising to bite the hand of his master, from whom 
he had received kindness and protection. (Hear! 
heat!) 

.Besides indigo, a large quantity of Saltpetre 
was produced in the Eat-Indies. This was an 
article of very great concern at the present 
time, and one which, he believed, the French 
were under the necessity of obtaining from us. 
ilow they got it, he did not know j but he had 
reason to suppose that such was the fact. The 
Company’s Indian territories also produced Sugar, 
Spices, Coffee, Pepper, and Tin,—-Porcelain, ill 
the greatest variety, could be procured from China. 
Copper they did not possess in themselves, but it 
could be brought at a very cheap rate, from a 
neighbouring cdUntry—Timber also, they possess* 
ed in the greatest abundance and of the most 
perfect quality, and Hemp also. Now, he would 
ask, what it was possible for a -country like this, 
possessed of such resources, to want from others l 
They could also manufacture a variety of other 
articles if they pleased, but they do not want 
them. 

It really had astonished him to hear the language 
which had been held as to the surplus produce of 
India,*—site will grow any tiling you want, it is 
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true, but you mu3t give her in return, gold and 
silver, for she will take hardly any thing else, and 
this was proved by tire American trade ; for you 
cannot expect, and she will not give you her 
produce for nothing. The merchants of that 
country, although they had the world open to 
them, to select what articles they pleased for 
the India market, yet they were obliged to 
purchase their cargoes by the precious metals, 
with few exceptions, a small quantity indeed of 
wares and merchandize being taken in exchange* 
There was no doubt whatever, if you provided 
gold and silver, that India would furnish almost 
every description of produce; but it was also 
as clear, that, in return, she would take nothing 
from you but the precious metals.—In corro- 
boradon of what he had said, and to prove that 
India had been absorbing all the*goid and silver 
of the world, he had an official paper in his pos¬ 
session, from which it appeared, that *£2,997 ,000, 
per annum, were paid to that country in bul¬ 
lion, upon the average of the last sewn 
years—during a period in which this coun¬ 
try had found herself reduced to the alter¬ 
native of attempting to turn our paper into 
gold and silvery by act of Parliament. If lie 
undetSTopd-ihis matter rightly* he believed it 
was pef$et!y impracticable for them to find »• 
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vent, of ¥ *8||^ p |rc^t magnitude fpr the disposal 
of their manufactures j io India; and standing 
as’ a Director of the Company, he should be 
deserving of the severest censure, if he supported, 
what he conceiyedto be a mere delusion,—he 
did not rffaan fo contend, that those who held 
a different opinion, did not believe themselves 
right; but as far as lie could judge, from the best 
information, an extension oi the tiade to India 
was not practicable. 

There was another point which would decide 
his mind, if the circumstances lie had stated 
had not sufficiently done so already. Situated 
as the India Company was at that moment, the 
remittances required from India, niu»t be so 
jjarge as to bear down any trade that should be 
attempted to be carried on in opposition to them. 
—This remittance must be settled before a trade 
can exist; and he was stating this in die f#ce of 
merclumts, who knew the fact. The person who 
wishes to remit had no alternative. He must do 
it at any price, ff, for instance, he Jent money 
on a West India estate, and the proprietor lived 
in this country, till that money was paid, no 
trade could exist : couie qui coHle t let the remit¬ 
tance be what it may, it must absolutely be 
sent. By turning to page 3J* of the printed cor¬ 
respondence, and by a reference to what lie should 

2 o 2 
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state, the sums that must be paicUnt the present 
moment would appear j and lie could not resist de¬ 
tain in :: the Court by making ti lew comments on 
the figures, there introduced. The accounts could 
certainly have been more satisfactorily stated in 
that paper; but the Company forbore to make 
any alteration. These accounts were called for 
by the House of Commons, he believed, without 
any reference whatever to the renewal of the 
Charter; and as they had gone forth, the Direct¬ 
ors thought it more Shir to make use oi them, in 
their present s ate. 

By the sta'n.:>iCnts, in page 56, it would be 
seen that the whole of the trade brought on 
an average’hum India to Europe and America, by 
the Company, by individuals, and by foreign na¬ 
tions, amounted annually to about ,£3,800,000. 
Now, they should look to what the country must 
receive from India in remittances. In the first 
place there was ,£3a0,000 for territorial expen- 
ces. Perhaps, h they entered very accurately into 
this item, a discussion might arise, whether some 
small part of it ought not rather to be placed to 
another account; and, therefore, to obviate that, 
he would reduce it to *£800,000. But the Court 
must feci with him, that if the country paid 
this sum, no matter in what way, for the Indian 
territory, that territory must reimburse then? it* 
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some manner or other. There was also a largo 
debt due in India, to the amount of twenty or 
thirtX millions, the interest of which was sorac- 
whercVbout fi !><. on hundred thousand pounds. 
Now, by the terms on which the loans constitut¬ 
ing this debt stood at present, the whole ot that 
interest might he drawn upon the Company by 
the persons concerned, if they choose to do so; and 
they had been informed by their servants abroad, 
that they exyrtH the Company would be called 
upon lor one million per annum. Now this one mil¬ 
lion, forming part o! this debt, if demanded to be 
•y.fd in Iv. e!und, remittances must be sent from 
India to meet that demand, wh dh.*r the ex¬ 
change we. favour-V.; or unfavourable. The 
next w i. a : ■ u dish d annually here, to keep 
up their inii'uary e‘iahh,dm;ent, in stores, cannon, 
guns, and a varie») e.i oilier articles, amounting 
to ef 300,000. The-' sums formed a' total of 
t £ > 2,100,000, which must be remitted to this 
country, let that remittance come in whatsoever 
shape it might. The next was a sum of ,£500,000^ 
exported by individuals, and which must in a si¬ 
milar way be returned, and gould not be carried 
out in a manner more beneficial to the country ; 
being disposed of in the purchase of a great variety 
of articles manufactured in England. Yet if that 
sum went Out, it was .necessary thaf if should 

ut 
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rome home again. There was also a sum of 
Dear ,£ 500,000 exported by the captains and 
officers, to which the same aigument would 
apply. 1 l.cic were a variety of .-unis arising from 
the raving:* of the Company's servants in India 
from tne interest of property belonging to per¬ 


sons in tins country but left ir. India ; these might 
be taken together at the whale a sum of £rA * frOOQ* 
There* was also a so.m sent out by the Company 
in the si rape of nude, v. inch might be about 
,£500,000. • The sum .wr»i out in this shape must 
of course be returned, but evidently c mid rot be 
more useful!/ employed for the public. The 
whole of these items put together amounted to 
^£’3,000,000, whereas the amount of the trade 


was about ,.£3,800,000. 


Tioni this sum of t £5,COO, 000, he observed, 
that, to the amount of £ 500,000, according 
to the best of his judgment, the returns might 
be made from India through China, and here 
he wished to discharge his mind of a debt of 
gratitude due to a nobleman of distinguished 
abilities. He always considered a return of this dc$» 
cription from Chinj. as a matter of great moment. 
It was but justice to say, that Mr. Hastings had 
his eye on it; and that Sir John Macpherson and 
subsequent governors also attended to it. But it 
was right that the public should know, that the 
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matter was ultimately effected by the Marquis 
Welleslev: to him the country was mainly indebted 
for j-^cluing returns irom India through China to 
an he/ re unknown ; and who by that mea¬ 

sure prevents! this amount trom being sent there 
in bullion Vl.-ieh could not now be found. Sub¬ 
tracting this sum. it would reduce die calls they 
bad on India to «£S,IOU,OOC>, whereas the whole 
amount of trade to every partoi America and Eu¬ 
rope, as he before observed, was only .£’3, BOO ,000, 
which only exceeded, the remittance by j£'7 00,000, 
and would only do so by - 200 , 000 , if the whole 
interest of the debt was drawn for. Now, he 
would ask, was there a possibility of extending 
the export of manufactures farther, under the 
circumstances he had stated r and was there not 
a greater likelihood, that the East-India Company 
would be reduced to ruin, by throwing open the 
trade, than that the expectations which had been 
delusively raised, would be really satisfied ?. 

He now begged permission to make a few 
cursory observations respecting what had fallen 
from an hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume), and he 
hoped he might be allowed to say, that many 
parts of his speech evinced great ability, though 
he entirely disapproved of his conclusions. His 
task was one of great difficulty, but he was sure 
no man could, have performed it in a more able 
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manner. The hon. Proprietor stated, that a 
very large increase of trade had taken place ill 
consequence of the facility granted to the^'pri¬ 
vate traders in 179 P, That tv as true : still 
there was a wide difference between* stating 
the truth and the zvhold truth. If he lyaJ wished 
to do justice to that pari of the subject, he ought 
to have shewn, that previous to 1793, a large trade 
of privilege was carried on by the Captains and 
Officers of the Company's ships, which was not 
altered bv the regulate ns of that year; there¬ 
fore, in describing the amount of the trade at a sub¬ 
sequent period, that part of it w-hich was carried 
on under the privileges so granted to the officers, 
ought to have been stated, and they could not 
come to a certain conclusion on this point, without 
they knew? what proportion of the trade, in that 
season, belonged to those privileged persons. If 
it should be found that the privileged trade 
was greatly decreased ; the accession of private- 
trade ought jaot to be considered as new, but 
rather as a transfer from A.to B.—from the cap¬ 
tains to the private traders. But, at all events* 
whether increased or decreased. it ought to be 
taken from this hon! gentleman’s calculation. The 
accounts which tito hon. gentleman produced on 
this point*appeared more calculated to lead them 
into error, than to direct them to a correct concilia 
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sion. He had entered at length into the subject 
of the detention of the Company’s ships in 
Inora—this he conceived was unnecessary, 
because, as it was agreed, on all hands, that the 
port of s London should be placed on a new 
footing, by permitting private individuals to 
navigate thfeiv ships ns they pleased, his obser-t 
vations did not apply to the present subject-1 
Now, he would endeavour to stale shortly what 
appeared to him to be the jut of the argument 
between them and Ills Majesty’s Ministers.— 
Thcv said no material inconvenience would arise 

j 

to the Company from the opening the trade 
to the out ports—the way in which the matter 
struck him was this—that all the ad valorem duties 
at present chargeable upon different articles, 
must be altered, and for this reason, because he 
thought it was absolutely impossible to retain 
them at the out ports, where no means existed tb 
find the value of those articles. Therefore the 
ad valorem duties must be. abrogated in those 
ports, and some other mode substituted. This, 
.fet admitted, was a fiscal regulation, but it might', 
nevertheless, be attended wijh considerable dif¬ 
ficulties, it possibly might cause a rise in duties ; 
from what they had seen, they might rest assured 
that it would not prbduce’an Abatement. 

’ ; 'J'he mejtt eonse’q’Uencg Would be, that the 

2 H . 
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Merchants in the city of London must be put 
on the same footing with those of the Outports; 
thvir duties must be the same. They vyouM 
likewise go to the House of Commons and 
require, not as a boon, but as a righf, that if 
Ea*t-India products were sent to the Warehouses 
of private merchants at the Outports,' they should 
also be sent to the warehouses of the merchants 
of London; and then, the whole of their ar- 
rangements with His Majesty’s late Government 
would be totally done away, and the complete 
destruction of all the plans which had been de¬ 
vised at the India House, for the purpose of col¬ 
lecting and keeping this trade together, must 
immediately follow'. 

There was another point which w r as also wor¬ 
thy of attention. Was it possible to conceive that 
the trade could be carried on by the Company, 
and also by the Public, at the same time in different 
manners ? Were the sales to proceed by public 
outcry at theEast-India House, and by individuals 
in a different way, it must jmdpubtedly create that 
confusion which they rfPTHnited in deprecating. 
He would not say alterations might, not be made 
judiciously i but a Very strong case indeed should 
be adduced on the other side, to justify the terms 
which had been offered. With respect to the faci¬ 
lity of communication with India, of the dangers to 
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be apprehended from which, a great deal had been 
sai^l, he, on his conscience, believed, that it would 
be attended with most injurious consequences to 
the interests of the country, lie thought the only 
effectual-control that could be devised,for checking 
improper conduct on the part of the private mer¬ 
chants, woiilfl be by compelling them to submit 
their journals for examination, at the East-India 
House, or before some other body appointed for 
that purpose ; otherwise there could be no sort of 
protection, either for the natives of that country or 
fortlje prosperity of this. The dangers to be appre¬ 
hended from smuggling appeared to him to be very 
great. The inroad on public duties, he feared,would 
be most extensive. He might entertain an erro¬ 
neous idea; but what would be the situation of 
the public and of the East-India Company, if it 
turned out that he was right ? "What would be 
the consequence, if the immense duties on tea 
should be evaded ? To answer such defalcation, 
new taxes must be imposed on the shoulders of 
the people. 

The duty on tea he allowed was a tax,—-but it 
was a very easy one,—and if that were impaired 
some substitute must be thought of, which would 
probably be felt more severely. They must also 
recollect this, thatf the duties On tea could not be 
broken down, without their profits being broken 

2h2 
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down also; and they were proiils absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to prevent their whole establishment from 
heiug a burden on the Cavalry. Now, if all these 
mischiefs were likely to arise from the extension of 
the trade, and from any misapprehension of the 
subject. Ministers should carry the' measure, 
would not the Ministers themselves and the 
Country at lr*rge have a just right to censure them 
it lb. p- had not pia’nly and boldly stated all these 
facts? (Hear! hear !) 


die allowed that ilis Majesty’s Ministers w-ere 
capable of forming an opinion on this question : 
but it might in some degree be influenced as 
theirs might be, cither by misapprehension or by 
Interests. It was the duty of the Company, 
therefore, to state the true circumstances of the 


case, broadly and fairly, that the Public might 
form a judgement on the point in dispute. For 
his part, he thought the proposition made to them 
was neither more nor less than an endeavour to 


run speculation against practice (hear ! hear !) ; 
and so feeling, it was his duty to speak out on 
the occasion. At the same time, he allowed that 
he might be mistaken. Still it was his duty to 
speak his undisguised opinion ; the public might 
find others wiser, but he was sure they would not 
find one whose intentions were more honest. 

If the Court would permit hilB to allude a 
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little ludicrously on so grave a subject, he would 
recall their minds to that period which the heart 
sometimes delights to be brought back to, — 
he meant the hours of childhood. Gentlemen 
might recollect an old riddle sometimes offered 
to children for their amusement, which he con- 
stdered not-qn applicable to this question, and 
which, he would take the liberty of repeating: 

“ Humpty-Dumpty s;:t. on a wall, 

HumptjeD’mipty had a ■ fjll $ 

All tho King's horses ami all the Kind’s men. 

Could never put Humpty-Dumpty together again." 

(Bursts' of ItivyJ:; /,- and applause). Now if all 
their establishments should be overturned by this 
measure—if their warehouses should be rendered 
useless—if their extensive arrangements should 
be destroyed—if the large duty now levied on 
the China trade should be annihilated—if the 
profit of the East-India Company should be dimi* 
nished—if the revenue of the country should be 
seriously injured—if the docks should be dis¬ 
mantled, and the ships dispersed-r-then we may 
say, 

“ That all the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Will never put Humpty-Dumpty together again." 

(Laughter and applause). A house might be 
pulled down in a single day, but to build 
one up required a considerable period of 
timej therefore, he confessed, when he had 
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seen persons speaking so decidedly in favor of the 
adoption of this remedy, for evils, which he N be¬ 
lieved were imaginary, he had felt great sur¬ 
prise ; for it seemed to him much better to try 
what could be improved in systems already 
established, than to exchange them for spe¬ 
culation and experiment: the observations which 
some people had made, that our connection 
with India was, in truth, an unnecessary one, 
had not been viewed as it ought. Those who 
entertained this sentiment believed, that, after 
the intended change, the Etnpire would still re¬ 
main perfect in ail it-s parts; but he was of opinion 
that the steps about to be adopted were likely to 
have a very different effect. 

The him. gentleman concluded by stating his 
thanks to the Proprietors for the attention which 
they had shewn him. He had avoided profes¬ 
sions as much as he could ; for, in his humble 
apprehension, the characters of men ought to be 
read in their lives and actions, and not in their 
professions; the one might be fallacious, the 
other ecu id not ; and he hoped that as far as his 
actions have been developed, he might be per¬ 
mitted to declare, that Ins heart was his coun¬ 
try’s— his gratitude belonged to those from 
whom he had received benefits—and his con¬ 
science was between himself and his Maker. 
(Laud applause). 
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Air. Grant (the Director) said—that in the 
writings of the executive body, on the subject 
which now agitated the Proprietors and the 
public in general, they had stated the dangers 
of the propo.-ed innovation to be of two kinds j 
political and commercial. Me need not repeat to 
them the particulars, wherein these several dan¬ 
gers consisted, he would proceed to observe, that 
the Inn. gentleman (Mr. Hume) had fallen in 
with the opinions of tin e, who considered the 
political danger as merely chimerical, and the 
commercial part to Lie the only question of 
real importance. Those gentlemen, who, in 
the former debate, so well illustrated the dangers 
of a political nature, as to shew that part of the 
question to be transcendent, and to absorb the 
other; had adduced such triumphant arguments, 
that there was not the least occasion for him to 
enter on that division of the question; they had 
also replied to many of his observations of a com¬ 
mercial nature, and particularly an honourable 
and learned gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) now 
present, had distinguished himself by his argu¬ 
ments on that qt^asion, as he had frequently done 
on others. Mr. Grant thought, however, there 
was still room for some further remarks. The 
hon. Proprietor had come prepared with a mass of 
papers containing the statements of many years. 
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which no gentleman could foresee, and it was 
extremely difficult to follow them on hearing 
them read in Court; but he (Mr. Grant) had 
endeavoured to collect the matter of them, and 
as they tveie statements more immediately cal¬ 
culated to fall in with the prejudices of the pre¬ 
sent day, they ought to be distinctly met; and 
that was the task which he had imposed upon 
him;,elf. (Ilea}'! Ilcr.r !) A task, which, though 
it was peculiarly unfavorable to a speaker, might 
be of great use to the cause of truth ; and for 
the sake of that object he was willing to sacri¬ 
fice his own personal consideration. ( Hear l, 
Hear!) 

The Court would he aware from what he had 
already said, that he meant Ij confine himself 
chiefly to the commercial part oi the subject. 
Two of the most important arguments advanced 
by the Court of Directors, were, in the first 
place, “ that there can be no material in¬ 
crease in the exportation of the productions pf 
this country, for the cprispmption of the natives 
ot India, than at present exists j” and, in 
next, “that it is not practicably, to increase, in 
any material degree, the veut pC^ndian producf 
tions, in this country.” These twoposition t$iey 
had defended, in their writings. They had ?r«v 
gued, that, from the customs, bttbit^ dimafe, and. 
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religious prejudices of the natives, and from the 
state of society amongst them, it was not possible 
to introduce any general consumption of the ma¬ 
nufactures of this country. He referred, for the 
truth of this assertion, to the experience of past 
ages. From the time of the Romans to the pre¬ 
sent day, it hud not been found practicable to 
introduce amongst the inhabitants of Hindostan, 
articles of European manufacture for general use. 
Against these declarations of experience, sanction¬ 
ed by history, and within the knowledge of mul¬ 
titudes belonging to this Company, and acquaint¬ 
ed with the Indian world, were produced decla¬ 
rations of a contrary kind, from those who had 
petitioned parliament,' and who had had no con¬ 
nection with the Indian trade. There was no 
argument in these petitions so common as the 
practicability of encreasing the export of manu¬ 
factures to an incalculable extent. 

In order that the Court might be able to 
judge of the species of reasoning urged by the 
advocates for an open trade, he bad abstracted 
from some of the petitions laid on the table 
of the House of Commons, certain passages, 
which he should how, with the permission of 
the Court, read. The first was from the cutlers 

s' i ,. .. 

of Haltamshire, a district in Yorkshire, who 
stated, that <€ the annual exports of our manu- ’ 

2 I 
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faCtures to all the regions of the East scarcely 
amounted to one fifth of the ordinary exports 
sent to the United States,”—a people, it must 
be observed, exactly like our«elves in cus¬ 
toms and manners, and totally dissimilar from 
the natives of India. The petition then goes 
on, “ though the former excyCtl the latter 
seven fold in extent, and fifty told in popula¬ 
tion, but who have little or no want of our 
commodities, and as little means of purchasing 
them.” The next petition was ftom the woollen 
manufacturers of Wiltshire* persons who had 
long benefited by the Company’s custom, and 
lie was sorry to say thii was not the only instance 
in which those who had grown wealthy under 
the influence of the Company had turned round 
and attacked them. These petitioners say, 
“ that they have been prevented by the Com¬ 
pany’s charter, in a very great degicc, fiom sup¬ 
plying an immense population, and that by a re¬ 
moval of restrictions, they would receive orders 
for goods infinitely beyond those of tire Com¬ 
pany.” The next was from the merchants of 
Bradford, an inland town in Yorkshire, who 
state, that “ thp^s atifftflany tedoUen and ivdrsted 
articles, at preset unknown in the East, which, 
tbnbbgh thc^Bfeal and^ enterprise of individuals, 
jpight be disposed of in the immense territories 
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ot the north and north-east of India, where there 
is a.great variety of climate, and inhabited by 
millions of people in almost every stage of civili¬ 
zation j” and they further stated, that “ China is 
a peculiar object of their hope.” (Laughter.) 

The Merchants of Sheffield address the House 
in a more brilliant strain, and at greater length $ 
they say, that “ if the trade of this United King¬ 
dom wcie permitted to flow unimpeded Qver 
those extensive, luxuriant, and opulent regions, 
though it might, at the outset, like a torrent rr- 
prest and swollen by obstruction, when its sluices 
were first opened, break forth with uncontroula- 
ble impetuosity, deluging instead of supplying 
the district before it; yet that at length the wa¬ 
ters of commerce might wear themselves cham 
nels, through which they might continue to 
flow ever afterwards in regular and fertilizing 
streams.” They also asserted that where no (fa- 
viand existed, the enterprizing spirit of the mer¬ 
chant could have the effect of creating d. (Loud 
laughter*) Now, the speech of the bon, gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Hume), from beginning to end, hud a 
tendency to fortify this delusjoii* He had en¬ 
deavoured to shew that our exports to India 
bad been largely extended, that the imports 
from India had also greatly increased, and hath 
might be extended to an indefinite degree. Hf 

2 i 2 
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wished to have his expression clearly and pre¬ 
cisely understood. He did not mean to say /that 
the hon, gentlemen supposed it to be so; but a 
delusion did prevail in the minds of the people ; 
and that was a strong reason with him (Mr. G.) 
for going into a detailed explanation, for the pur¬ 
pose of invalidating the hon. gentleman’s state¬ 
ments and the inferences drawn from them. 

First, with respect to the exports; he had pro¬ 
duced a statement of exports by individuals to In¬ 
dia since 1793, and he had thence said that from 
1798 to 1807 they had increased five fold, for 
that in 1798 there were eighteen lacks and a 
half, and in 1807 eighty nine and a half, being 
an increase in nine years of seventy-one lacks, 
pr nearly four fold, and be professed to take this 
from the report of the external commerce of 
India, the earlier periods of which were printed. 
Mr. Grant said he must, in the first place, ar¬ 
raign the accuracy of this statement. The hon. 
gentleman treated the subject as if there had been 
a regular progressive rise, but the facts did not 
bear him .out in this assumption. It was a fluc¬ 
tuating trade, sogaetimes less and sometimes 
more. The accounts on which he founded his 
statement for the latest years, were in that house, 
and ought to be no where else, except with the 
Board of Control; he knew not, therefore. 
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where he had access to them, or to some of his 
other computations; but the Court would per¬ 
ceive, that the most accurate standards were the 
documents received from the different govern¬ 
ments of India. But he had next to observe, 
that the hon. gentleman’s comparison of 179 $, 
and 1807 , is founded on imperfect data. The 
reports of external commerce were begun in 
Bengal in 1795 - 6 , and in the other governments 
not till 1802 ; so that where he spoke of eighteen 
and a half lacks, in 1798 , he referred to Bengal 
only; while the increase to eighty-nine lacks 
was the increase of all India. Moreover, the 
sum of 18 ^ lacks began not with 1798 , 
but with 1795 6 , and the increase to 89 
lacks was in a period of ttcclve, and not of 
nine years. The fact was, that that was an 

increase of three and a hat /; in thirteen years 
instead of Jive/old in nine years.* This 
commerce also, it must be recollected, con¬ 
sisted of two descriptions — one belonging to 
the commanders and officers of the CompanyV 
ships, the other to the private-traders. The 
trade carried on by the coftmmnders, existed 
Jong before the enlargement in 1793 , and was 

* Properly speaking, the increase was only, according to 
Mr. Hume, four times the amoaiit of the sum in 1705-8, 
according to Mr. Grant two and a half times. * 
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the only private-trade which was then per¬ 
mitted. The tiade carried on by both these 
parties, amounted, in 17 9b 6, to 18 lacks; 
when, therefore, the hon. gentleman began his 
Comparison, as if the enlargement commenced 
with the opening of the private-trade, he was 
wrong; for the trade by the commanders was 
admitted, long before it. 

And here a material circumstance should be 
noticed. Till the year 1798, the imports from 
India were low, on an average about 13 lacks 
per annum ; in that year the warehousing act, 
passed, the imports were 31 lacks, and a con¬ 
siderable change took place in Indian com¬ 
merce, Any persons were allowed to import, 
without paying the duties, which were very 
high; the goods being only warehoused for 
the purpose of exportation at some future 
time, and he believed goods were not only 
imported by our merchants, but a consider¬ 
able quantity was sent here as to a dep6t, by 
persons tiot belonging to this country. The whole 
of this trade, therefore, was much swelled, by the 
W^rehousing act, and by the share which the Com¬ 
pany’s, commanders and officers had in it. The 
latter persons did not carry on this trade merely as 
a matter of profit j but, their pay not being suf-, 
ficient to meet thejr expenses, as they could get 
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goods on credit, and had the freight free of 
charge, they were enabled to carry out their ven¬ 
tures at a cheaper rate than other merchants could/ 
—and were induced to embark in the trade. Yet 
he believed these ventures were very often attended 
with considerable loss. The officers were not in 
the habit of employing any agents—they did the 
business entirely themselves,—they got merchan¬ 
dize on credit,—and they had freight for nothing; 
still, with all these advantages, they were fre¬ 
quently losers. He had known persons go out with 
goods to the amount of ,£20,000. and, after pay¬ 
ing interest and all charges, not have *£1,000 of 
the adventure at the end of the voyage. The 
proportion of this export to India, carried oil 
by the commandtrs and officers was very Con¬ 
siderable ; and it was by no means to be sup¬ 
posed, that they would resign a great deal of 
it to the merchants. 

But there were other strong reasons to ac¬ 
count for the increase in the exports since 
I7D3. The number of the Company's ships had 
been much augmented, and the commanders of 
course appointed to them, must still carry out 
goods. What Was still more natural, however/ 
the European population all Over India, in the 
same period, had been increased five-fold; bf 
King’s troops, now 20,000, whereas in 1793 rttejr 
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were but a few regiments; by European settlers, 
and a large navy ; all which tended to create the 
demand for articles manufactured in this country. 
But this was not wholly an increase of con¬ 
sumption, for if those persons had staid in Great 
B ritain, they must have used our manufactures in a 
considerable proportion. At the outside, the in¬ 
crease had been but three-and-a-half since 1793 ; 
and this, in a great measure, arose from the privi¬ 
lege trade of the commanders and officers which 
existed before that time, and the great increase 
of European population. 

And now he desired to join issue with the hon. 
gentleman, and to bring his statement in proof 
against himself. The hon. gentleman had con¬ 
tended for a large increased export, and certainly 
the increase was considerable. But was there any 
proof that they bad sent a single new article for 
the use of the natives of India during that time ? 
They certainly had not. The articles were men¬ 
tioned in a book he held in his hand, and, except 
a moderate quantity of iron, lead, and tin, and the 
articleof cochineal, which wassem to Bombay, and 
which was pot a produce of this country, all the 
yeffc were intended for Europeanijconsumption. 
Be staid therefor? that those were important 
docunwnts, and the facts which resulted from them 
tpo# important. 
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Here was an experiment of twenty years* 
with the trade largely opened, and not one new 
article of consumption for the natives had been 
introduced : of articles for personal use or con¬ 
venience, either to wear, to ornament, to eat, - 
or to drink, not one has been exported to that 
country for native use. It had been said that 
diligence, attention, and enterprize, were want¬ 
ing ; and the merchants of Sheffield say, “ if 
they do not t find a demand, they will create it ;* 
but besides adventurers of this country, he knew 
there were Europeans in India who had as 
much knowledge as these gentlemen possessed, 
and as great an avidity to pursue their own in¬ 
terests, who had not found out any of these 
new sources of wealth and prosperity. There 
were besides native merchants who purchased 
goods from Europe to sell again ; and^tvas it to' 
be supposed, that if they saw, for one moment, 
any opening for European manufactures, attiongst 
the native inhabitants, that they would not 
immediately endeavour to supply them ?■ By 
way of enforcing this topic, he wished to read a. 
report which * had ; been printed, by an bfRfceHA* 
that House, and which gave'a partretddr acc'Ouiit'* 
ot the exports - from "this £ ^^^buntry^^Indm: s Tt* 
also gave ^ il^oouiit-^f ■thc^tdnnage^appfdpHlted 
to the private tradc K from i863-4- to lStdiff- 

3K 
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elusive, which appeared to have been 51,000 
tons; of this, only 21,800 were made use of by 
the private merchants; and he had given a 
list of the most material articles in which 
that tonnage had been occupied. There 
were 5,511 tons in wine; beer 2,244; iron 
3,000; copper 8,000; oil, spirits, confectionary, 
preserves, &c. 553. There were also turnery, 
boots, and shoes, and fifty other trifling articles, 
all for European consumption, and nothing else ; 
evidently shewing, that* there was no article par¬ 
ticularly for the use of natives, or differing from, 
what had been sent there before. 

Now one strong proof that there had been no 
great demand of the sort, is, that 54,000 tons of 
shipping were allowed,, and only 21,800 employ¬ 
ed. If there had^Seen the least likelihood of 
procuring a sale for any of the commodities of 
this country, no man can doubt that more of the 
tonnage would have been engaged. This was an 
argument he thought of very great importance. 
There was an experiment of twenty years— 
great facility being allowed; yet, during that Ipng 
fpefiod, no one new article of British manufac¬ 
ture for the use of the Indians had been exported 
to their Eastern territories. The hon. gentleman 
had mentioned Mr. Colebrook as, an authority 
fpr his opinion, that the consumption of the 
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manufactures of this country might be indefinite¬ 
ly extended in India. It had since bem stated, 
truly, that the part of the work to which the 
hon. gemieman referred, was not the production 
of Mr. Colebruok, but of a free merchant de¬ 
ceased, and he (Mr. Grant) held the proof of this 
in his hand on the authority of Mr. Colebrook 
himself. Me then referred to a printed book 
entitled, “ The Husbandry and Internal Com¬ 
merce of Bengal,'’' published so long ago as 
1806 ; in the preface to which, (though he 
does not name himself) he writes thus, “ the 
remainder of the original work relates to 
manufactures and external commerce, and was 
written by a friend of mine now deceased.” It 
was clear therefore that Mr. Colebrook had dis- 
claimed that part of the work relative to ex¬ 
ternal commerce, no less than six years ago. 
And he was sorry that his name should be 
used to give strength and stability to What 
he must call a delusion. Certainly if a gen¬ 
tleman of his knowledge and experience had 
come forward and said—•“ send those mamifac- 
“ lures,-you will find vent for them in India,” it 
would have staggered him, but he should not have 
been by any means convinced ; for from his resi¬ 
dence in that country he was perhaps aji well 
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versed in the subjects connected with their 
trade and commerce, as Mr. Coiebrook. • 
The hon; gentleman next had recourse to the 
tradefo China—he states that “ in 1793, that trade 
amounted in value ta^629,000, and that in 1803, 
it had increased to £ 1,300,000 thus in ten 
years doubling its original amount. From thence 
he infers the practicability of still farther ex¬ 
tending the exports of this country. Now the 
fact was, that the commutation act had not fully 
developed its powers till after 1793, —but he 
would say more-r-the Company had been, for 
many years, in the habit of exporting ivoollensr 
(purchased from the Wiltshire manufacturers, 
and others, from those manufacturers who now at- 
tacked them) at a considerable loss. 1 his was 
not done, as the hon. gentleman might suppose, 
from commercial ignorance or indifference to 
loss; but from a true poiicy, which taught them 
to assist the country, by supporting its manufac¬ 
turers, when they could do it without sustaining 
a very material loss; and with the hope of con-* 
tinuing a system, from the excellence of which 
they had seen so many good effects. 

The hon. gentleman then stated that he had 
concluded what he intended to say as to the ex¬ 
ports tu India, and he hoped after what he had 
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stated, that there appeared no ground whatever 
for the declaration which had been so repeatedly 
made, that they could extend that trade without 
limitation. On the contrary, he should only ob¬ 
serve, that they could not make an alteration with-" 
out absolutely changing the nature of those people 
•—which he thought must be a very slow process.— 
And he hoped that this would be a warning 
to persons wishing to embark their property in a 
new trade. To look back to an experience of 
twenty years* to act vvith caution and circum¬ 
spection, could do them no harm ; and those who 
listened to the dictates of prudence in this re¬ 
spect, would probably find their account in it. 
'Ihe high freight of the Company had been 
considered as checking the private trader; but 
what was to be said of the loss sustained by the 
captains and officers who paid no freight? This 
argument was unanswerable. 

He next wished to say a few words on the bon. 
Gentleman’s statement with respect to the exports 
from India ; first to this country, and next to 
America. The hon. gentleman said, u a large 
increase in the exports took glace in 1793; when 
the trade was opened, and that there was no rea¬ 
son why the exports might not be extended ten 
times as much,” in the printed Sales of the Com** 
gany, from the year 1793 to 1809-10, the 
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article is £\ 81,710, on account of privileged 
and private traders; which, said the lion. Gen¬ 
tleman, “ was increased in 1798 to .£881,00(5; in 
1810 to .£1,747,000.” But it would have been as 
Well if he had gone on with the whole ac¬ 
count ; and he would have found, that it fell, in 
1809-10, to «£l,129,000, On this subject‘he 
should observe, as he had done before, that the 
warehousing act h;nd made a very mateiiai diffe¬ 
rence by encouraging imports from India, 

He would state, in the next place, that this trade 
from India was in some degree a forced trade; as 
♦he captains and officers were obliged to take a 
proportion of goods. It was also a remittance 
trade; a certain quantity of the fortunes made in 
that Country being of necessity to be remitted to 
this, even at a loss, which circumstances had the 
effect of forcing a trade. Gentlemen would see the 
difference between property which individuals 
were obliged to remit, and that placed in the 
hands of private merchants, who would consider, 
before they embarked it, what profit they were 
likely to make. Those who have fortunes to 
send home, have not an opportunity of thus con¬ 
sidering the matter; they must remit their pro-, 
perty, even at a disadvantage: but we should 
look more narrowly into the subject, 

, The whole amount of Sales at the India House* 
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from 1793 to 1809-K>, of privileged and private 
persons, was thirty-two millions. (Mr. Hume here 
observed, “ 'Hint was not the statement before the 
pub ic.**) The account, Mr. Grant replied, had 
been carried to 1811 -12. The amount of the sulesof 
the privileged trade was 23-| millions, and the pri¬ 
vate trade & \ millions making together 32 mil¬ 
lions. Now he had to state that the great cause 
of increase in these exports from India was, not 
the opening of the trade in 1793, hut arose from 
the indigo manufacture. And the Company gave 
permission for the importation of that article in 
their ships, long previous to 1793 ; indeed, it exist¬ 
ed years and years before that time; and he begged 
that might be attended to, because it was impro¬ 
per to attribute that to the act of 1793, which 
was in being before that act was passed. Of the 
32 millions of sales, indigo constituted no less 
than jCl4,790,000; and, notwithstanding what 
had already been said on the subject, of that ma¬ 
nufacture, he would add a few words more. The 
Company not only gave the privilege of bringing 
the article home in their ships, previous to 1793; 
but to their assistance and support was the success 
of the manufacture to be ascribed. 'Hie culture of 
this article was introduced in 1783*. The Company, 
and the Company only, purchased it, when it wai 
a losing commodity j and when it was arrived 
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more stability, the Company declined the trade 
and left it to individuals. They went on to.the 
year 1788, still struggling with an incipienfbubi- 
ness. They then came to the Company’s govern¬ 
ment at Bengal, requesting that relief might be 
afforded them. lie was there at that time, in 
charge of the Company’s commercial affairs, and 
stated their case to Lord Cornwallis, recommend¬ 
ing to his Lordship the propriety of affording pro¬ 
tection to this manufacture, as useful to the conn- 
try> and he agreed to lend them the Company’s 
money, the loan to be repaid from the proceeds 
of their sale of indigo here, at a fixed exchange. 
They then went on for ten years further; when 
(ttt 1798), soon after the Marquis of Wellesley 
went to India, they requested a new supply 
from government, and they got from 50 to 
jC100,000. At this day indigo constituted al¬ 
most one half of the sales of Indian commodities 
in Leadcnhall-Streef; he therefore considered that 
the sum of fifteen millions, winch this article had 
produced since 1793, was to he ascribed, not to 
the act passed in that year, but to the previous 
provisions of the Company. 

Another adventitious circumstance favoured this 
article;? .and probably without it the manufacture 
c^dShot have so much prevailed j that was the 
-destruction of St, Domingo, where excellent in- 
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digo was produced. The manufacturers there were 

rivalling those in the East-Indies, and had it not been 

for tlje circumstances, which put an end to their 

industry, it was probable that our indigo manu- 
* 0 

facture would not have flourished as it had done. 
Another article, the exportation of which from 
India had increased very much since the year 
1793, was raw cotton. The hon. gentleman 
had touched particularly on these two commodi¬ 
ties, as proofs of the great increase of trade since 
that period ; and from thence he inferred that it 
might be still farther increased. Now with re¬ 
spect to indigo, they could not enlarge the con¬ 
sumption of that article beyond Europe, the whole 
of which they at present nearly supplied. It was 
a compact commodity, which laid in a small 
compass; and where was the necessity of em¬ 
ploying the ships of private merchants to carry it 
from India to this country, when the ships of the 
Company were already more than sufficient to 
bring home what supplied all Europe? (Hear! 
hear!) 

With respect to the importation of cotton from 
India, it was fallacious to think of increasing it. 
In time of war it costs lOd. per lb.; they knew 
it had been sold at that house, far under prime 
cost and charges,*—and it was past doubt, that at 
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long as the American cotton Was introduced into 
this maiket, that of India could not compete 
with it. The Americans were in the babjt ot 
supplying one-half of what was manufactured in 
this country j and when a spirit of hostility was 
apparent in their acts, it was thought a favoura¬ 
ble opportunity to bring home cotton, the 
growth of our Indian territories. But what was 
the consequence?—It remained in cur ware¬ 
houses even now. (Hear!) When they spoke 
of trade, it was not enough to state what had 
been imported, you should also specify whether 
the articles were sold or not. Now he should 
State the quantity of cotton and indigo at pre¬ 
sent lying in the warehouses of the Company, 
together with the periods they had remained 
there: 

6,600 bales of cotton, four years in the warehouse, 
30,000 ditto three years, 

. 6^000 ditto two years ; 

altogether 42 GOO bales, amounting in value to 
^£500 000, lying unused during that long period 
in our, ware houses. 

i With respect to indigo, a great .quantity of 
th§t,Also remained, part sold and part unsold, in 
ffeat house* The account wa^as follows; 
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712 chests, six years in the warehouse, 

•424 do. *five years do. 
f'fSl do. four years do. 

^,101 do. three years do. 

1,:>93 do. two years do. 

9,180 do. one year do. 

Making a total of 17,241 chests, of the value of 
jC 1,178,000. This was the consequence of ex* 
ports from India; and this was the sort of trade 
which the hon. gentleman noticed as an encou¬ 
ragement for the people of this country. 

The hon. gentleman had not instanced any othef 
article; and from the statements which he novtf 
had the honour of laying before the Court, he 
thought those did not go to the support of hi§ 
argument. Why should the petitioners for the 
opening of the trade wish to import a greater 
quantity of Indian produce than could be con* 
sumed by the country ? Would you carry the 
cotton fabrics of India to Glasgow or Manches* 
ter ? or would you take sugars to Liverpool of 
Bristol, for the purpose of rivalling your West 
India colonies, already suffering under the pres¬ 
sure of a glutted market? With respect to the 
goods imported here* we had also an experiment 
of twenty years, down to the present rime; and 
no new article had been introduced except twi 

8 h 9 
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•—indigo and cotton ; of each of which a large 
portion now remained unsold in their warehouses. 
What, then, was the encouragement to enft>ark 
in this trade between Europe and India ? and 
what must be thought of those who would advise 
others to sink their capital in a speculation likely 
to end so ruinously for them ? 

The hon. gentleman had descanted largely on 
the trade of the Americans with India, as a proof 
of the practicability of extending the trade at home, 
and of the impolicy of their monopoly. In the first 
place, if it were monopoly to admit a neutral 
nation to the trade with India, why had he 
charged the East-Ind?a Company with it r (Here 
Mr. Hume motioned dissent.) Whether the hon. 
gent, meant to do so or not, he must ask if his 
speech, going out to the country, would not 
lead the people to impute blame to the Com¬ 
pany ? But it was not their act, it was not their 
fault. They were not parties to the treaty of 
1794, by which the Americans were admitted to 
this trade j nor to the act of Parliament of 1797 
which admitted all neutrals to it. They had done 
all in their povyer to check the abuse of the 
American privileges in the trade between Ameri¬ 
ca #nd India as soon as they,could do so. When 
the term of the treaty expired, they had obtain¬ 
ed the consent of his Majesty’s Government to 
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lay additional duties on the exportation of East- 
India produce to America, and other neutral 
countries. (Hear ! hear!) 

/ With respect to the policy of granting such a 
liberty to the Americans, there was more to be 
said for it than might now on first sight appear, 
and the Government ought not to be censured, on. 
that account, beyond what was proper. When 
the Americans first appeared in the India seas 
about 17So, it was a time of peace. Other 
European nations had settlements in India, by 
grants from the native sovereigns recognized by 
us after we obtained territorial dominion. It was 
then held that those settlements had the power of 
receiving other European flags into their ports, 
though the Company now maintain that the grant 
was intended only for themselves. The import 
of them indeed he conceived, was, “ You have 
a privilege to carry on trade with your own 
country, but not to extend the same privilege 
to other states.”—The question with our govern¬ 
ment then was, whether the Americans should 
go to the French or Dutch settlements, or be 
allowed to come to our ports, and purchase from 
us? The latter policy was adopted. — This, 
however, was not thought of at the time; and 
at the commencement, in a time of peace, ro 
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inconvenience was perceived. But the long war 
which followed the Frep h revolution, gave.a 
new and increased importance to tiie pri iTeg^s 

that had: been conceded to the Americans I>v the* 

* \ 

treaty ot 17.94. Their ntut:al character gave 
them a safety we could not enjoy ; they nav 'gated 
cheaper, more expeditiously, and were received 
into the ports of foreign Europe and Spanish 
America, where, on account of the war, out 
ships could not go, nor our consignments find ad¬ 
mission even circuitously. They also abused the 
terms of the treaty. It gave them only a direct 
trade between India and America, but their 
ships visited ail the ports of Europe goirg and 
conjing. At first they benefit ted by the rise of 
British capital, partly that which was to be re¬ 
mitted from India, and partly what was lent 
them in Europe, but afterwards they were able 
to trade chiefly on their own, and certainly ac¬ 
quired wealth and importance by that trade. But 
all was essentially owing to their neutral charac¬ 
ter , and this in fact enabled them to carry on a 
trade certainly beneficial to India which we could 
rot carry on ourselves. The hon. gentleman 
therefore, in declaiming on this trade, had been 
essentially wanting in not adverting to the true 
cause of its great extent, the neutral character of 
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the Americans, which enabled them to do what, 
ha;l they been out of the way, our merchants 
cou! !• not have done even circuitously. 

/Mr. Grant then proceeded to examine 
tat the increase of the American trade 

_d been ; he thought the hon. gent. (Mr. Hume) 

was inaccurate abo, in his statement of that trade, 
though he professed to take his figures from the 
Jndia reports, on external commerce; he had 
selected those years which were best suited to 
his purpose, whence he says, that, “ in 1799-10 
the Amercan exports from India, amounted to 
nineteen lacks, and in 1809 to 95 lacks; being a 
five fold increase in nine years.” Now, the fact 
was, that in 17 Q 5 - 6 . the American exports were 
19 acks, and, in 1808 p, only 69 lacks ; the in¬ 
crease therefore, in thirl, en years, was in a ratio" 
of about 3 1, instead of five, in nine years. The 
trade of the Americans with India was further en¬ 
couraged by the British Government then, because 
they carried hardly one thing into that country but 
lullion , which was much wanted there. And this was 
a farther proof of the difficulty of introducing 
manufactures amongst the natives; for the Ame¬ 
ricans, who were Under no restrictions, carried 
only a small quantity of wines and trifling wares, 
but the rest of their Indian cargoes was paid*for * 
in bullion. The whole increase of the American 
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trade, since the revolutionary war, had been 50 
lacks per annum. But it was material in con¬ 
sidering this increase, to recollect, that during 
the same period, the trade between India and 
foreign Europe had declined ; and we were not N 
to suppose, because the American exports had 
become greater, that the exports from India to 
the western world, this country excepted, had, 
on the whole, been much raised.—On the con¬ 
trary, he would venture to assert this position, 
that the exports from India, to foreign Europe, 
that is, to all the western world, except Britain, 
are not now greater than they were forty years 
ago, when the trade in those exports was in 
the hands of the French, Dutch, and Danish 
Companies.— (Hear! Hear !) 

And he could refer to documents within 
that House to prove, that the exports in 
1768, to foreign Europe, by the French, 
Dutch, and Dani h Companies, were as great as 
the exports from India to foreign Europe and 
America were at present. The hon. gent, ap¬ 
peared to shew some signs of surprise at this, 
but he would take .the liberty to state, that he 
was warranted in what he said, and had indeed 
been in India at the time. 

said, that it was from the year 1793 
that l)e took his data i he certainly was surprised 
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that the hon. Director should have introduced 


the year 1768. 

Mr. Ch •aut continued,—that he had stated this 
circumstance, merely as a relative observation, 


illO^trating the question now before the Court, 
lie cbullThot mean to mix the transactions of 


1768 witlj^the immediate subject in discussion; 
but he wanted to shew, that the consumption of 
Indian commodities in the Western world did 


not progressively advance in the manner which 
it was the scope of the hon. gentleman’s argu¬ 
ment to maintain was to be expected. The In¬ 
dian commodities were chiefly luxuries in the 
Western world, and the consumption of them 
must depend on the wealth of the buyers, and 
be also subject to those fluctuations of market 
occasioned by particular events. The reason the 
Americans carried on this trade to the amount 


they did, was, as already noticed, because they 
had the South American market entirely to them¬ 
selves. Besides this, the great extent of Ame¬ 
rica, and the increase, since 1793 , of her popu¬ 
lation and wealth (for wealth was always the 
consequence of an industrious population), would 
still farther account for factoring embarked so 
largely in th’e Indian .... 

The hon. gent, had tMft' touched on another * 
topic. He had said, that the result of the Com- * 


2 M 
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pany’s Indian trade was, that they carried it on 
to a loss ; and the hon. gentleman had quoted on 
this point, the supplement of the Exposition of 
the Court of Directors laid before the House of 
Commons. Now he must complain of the hon. 
gentleman’s want of candour in making this 
quotation. He had selected one or twp years of 
Joss, but had omitted to quote preceding and 
subsequent years, in which a profit appeared. 
The supplement to the Exposition laid before 
that House in 1810, shewed, that though a loss 
was sustained on the sales, two different years, 
yet in the following year, 180G-10, there was a 
profit of £l 30,754 ; and in the two following 
years still more. The whole of the profits from 
the Company’s trade to India, from 1798-9 to 
1811*12, was *£ 3 , 898 , 000 . The loss £7 50,302, 
which left *£'2,439,000, from which deducting 
loss by ships foundering, £8 8 ^, 075 , and the 
profit upon fourteen years, with all these de* 
ductions, was *£1,554,000, which was about 
£\ 11,000 per annum. The hon. gent, perhaps 
would object, that this account was not accurate, 
because the duties were not charged on it. It 
was true the Indiand ^i es^.. which had fluctuated 
from to perejp||£ were not charged, but 
the home duties west. rThis, of course, made 
^ alteration in the; profit. It was also true he. 
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Mr. Grant, had said, on a former occasion, that 
the C&mpany did not attach any great impor¬ 
tance to this Indian trade. This was spoken of 
it commercially. But they considered it to be 
of great moment, as constituting a part of the 
Indian system; as one of the great links of that 
system, of which, if they were deprived, the 
whole chain would be broken. (Hear, hear!) 
This was a sufficient ans\ver to the argument o£ 
the lion. gent, that they ought to resign a trade 
which brought them nothing, even were it true 
that it yielded no gain. 

He (Mr. Grant), on the contrary, maintained 
they ought not to resign it ; for, by keeping it 
in their own hands, they were assisted in per¬ 
forming the functions of the political govern¬ 
ment, and in upholding that establishment, for 
the preservation of which they were then strug¬ 
gling against so many unfounded prejudices 1 . 
When they were called upon to resign that, he 
conceived they were asked to resign a great deal 
more than the trade *, they were, in fact, called 
upon to resign the system of Indian political ad* 
ministration. Every considerate and reflecting 
man must hope with him, that they might suc¬ 
ceed in this contest; for he had heard of no ar¬ 
gument on the other side of the question suffi¬ 
cient to induce any change that would at all en- 

2 M 2 
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danger that system. He meant not to censure 
the hon. gentleman for the part which he had 
chosen to lake on this Occasion; but he had to 
complain of his introducing topics quite inappli¬ 
cable at the present period. He thought the 
hon. gentleman ought not to have revived all the 
controversies which had occurred between dif¬ 
ferent bodies and the Company for the last 
twenty years. Those disputes were now past, 
and no good whatever could be effected by re¬ 
verting to them. The interests which occasioned 
these controversies were now merged in a greater 
interest, which was common both to the Com¬ 
pany and to the other parties. They now had a 
common object, and allusions to past differences 
could be of use only in reviving feelings of irri¬ 
tation and dissention.' (Hear ! Hear!) 

As the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) referred 
to various opinions upon the question before the 
Court, and had particularly quoted that of the 
Marquis Wellesley, be also would beg leave to 
read an extract from a letter of that noble Lord. 
When he mentioned the name of that nobleman, 
on whose character so much eulogium had been 
pronounced, he wished to avoid every thing that 
did not bear on the present discussion, or that 
had any relation to differences of political opi¬ 
nion ; but as others had taken occasion to advert 
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to their opinions on certain past transactions, he 
felt himself bound to say, that he had seen no 
reason to change any opinion he might have for¬ 
merly expressed, either political or commercial, 
'■respecting these transactions. He then read the 
following extract of a letter written by the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley, dated December 30, _i800, 
which was most decidedly in favour of the Com¬ 
pany’s rights. 

“ It would be equally unjust and impolitic, to 
extend any facility to the trade of the British 
Merchants in India, by sacrificing or hazarding 
the Company’s rights or privileges, by injuring 
its commercial interests, by admitting an indis¬ 
criminate and unrestrained commercial inter¬ 
course between India and England, or by depart¬ 
ing from any of the fundamental principles of 
policy, which now govern the British establish¬ 
ments in India.” 

The lion, gentleman, continued Mr. G. has 
argued, that the intention of the Act of J793, 
for enlarging the private trade has not been an¬ 
swered. This he must certainly deny. Whether 
it was proper to enlarge the trade further, was a 
distinct question, but he was quite sure that the 
Act of 1793 was not intended to go so far as 
the hon. gentleman seems inclined to think. He 
knew something of the proceeding which then 
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took place; and he could say, with certainty, tint 
the minister of that day had no idea of Car¬ 
rying the enlargement afterwards to the length 
to which it had gone. He (Mr. G.) was then 
friendly to the extension first proposed ; because 
it had for its immediate object to bring'fJTfhis 
country by legitimate channels the Indian for¬ 
tunes, which were then remitted by means of an 
illicit trade to foreign Europe, a trade hurtful to 
the interest of the nation and to the morals of the 
Company, ‘^servants. But he must now acknowledge 
that he would have been much more guarded, had 
heforcseen the uses that would be made of that first 
enlargement. He mentioned them then as the 
hon. gentleman had adverted to the past disputes 
about the intention of the act of 1793 , certainly 
without necessity, as the Company had since 
gone far beyond any thing stipulated at that time, 
arid the-revival of such questions now could only 
have the effect of placing the Company in an 
invidious light with the public, and of sowing 
the seeds of dissention between parties now 
united in a common interest. 

The hon. gentleman, Mr. G. went on to ob¬ 
serve, had treated the whole subject under consi¬ 
deration, merely as a commercial one ; but, after 
long acquaintance with it, he must assert that it 
was one whose political, was infinitely greater 
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than its commercial importance, as it involved the 
vital interests of the Indian Empire, and the secu¬ 
rity of the constitution of this country. This 
ought never to have been forgotten even in dis¬ 
cussing the commercial part of the subject. 

With respect to the question now at issue be¬ 
tween the Government of the Company coming 
soberly to it, he thought that if any thing ever 
was made out clearly, it was this, that no 
rational hope could be entertained of a ma¬ 
terial increase of the consumption of East- 
lndia goods in the western world ; nor, on th* 
other hand, of European manufactures in the 
Eastern Empire. 

Now, if they could satisfy the petitioners and 
the public of this; if those reasonings on which 
the Company had proceeded in the support of 
the present system were solidly established; if 
the truth which had appeared from the statements 
this day appealed to were generally known: 
might it not be hoped that the mistaken zeal of 
those who seemed to be actuated by the desire of 
hunting down the Company might abate, and 
that sober dispassionate men might be convinced ? 
With respect to the leaders, indeed, in the at¬ 
tack upon the Company, he feared not—* for 
when men had once set out with feelings of:pt«Mi 
judice, and had become heated in the pursuit of 
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*n object, it was extremely difficult to bring 
them back to impartial reason and reflection — 
with the principal persons who had taken the 
lead in procuring petitions against the Compa¬ 
ny’s Charter, from the different towns, it would 
probably be vain to argue; but it was for ftie 
merchants, who were speculating to send out 
their property to India—it was for them calmly 
to consider, whether the intended opening could 
by any means produce the expected benefits; 
and if not, he would ask them, why they should 
be so anxious to pull down an ancient and a 
venerable fabric, which had taken ages to erect? 
what interest would this serve ? what beneficial 
object would it produce ? (Hear ! hear !) 

He wished that this question might be soberly 
and coolly considered by ministers themselves; 
though he feared they had advanced so far that it 
was difficult for them ro extricate themselves out 
of the business, even if they wished ir. He could 
not conceive that their individual opinions favour* 
cd the opening of the out ports—Lord Melville 
had been clearly against it. The Earl of Buck* 
ingamshire had not said that he was for it. He 
had indeed said little of his own sentiments, 
or of those of ministers ; but he had referred 
them, the Directors, to the opinions of the peti¬ 
tioners, as contained in their addresses. They 
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bad b«ard some extracts from them read, and 
would judge whether they contained arguments 
by which the national decision should be guided ? 
It did not even appear thjwt His Majesty’s minis¬ 
ters, entertained any steady decided conviction of 
the propriety of opening the outports; he certainly 
wished they might farther consider that im¬ 
portant point, for in short, the question, as to the 
Company, came now to be whether they were to 
be sacrificed to the unreasonable clamours which 
had been raised by manufacturers and merchants? 
For his own part conceiving that the arguments 
of the Company were founded in reason* justice, 
and policy, he hoped the Proprietors - would 
stand firm on the ground they had taken, 
and that they should be supported by the good 
sense of the nation at large, and by 4he decision 
of a wise and enlightened Par 1 iament .—(TMs 
speech was received with every demonstration of 
applause.) 

Mr* Morris said, that he rose for the purpose 
of stating a fact, which would tend to prove the 
danger of sending out Europeans to India indis¬ 
criminately. Transccndantifl^ujitjes had been 
shewn in forming chat system by which the se¬ 
curity of all their possessions in the East were 
preserved, and which, if this measure toofct 
place, would be utterly overthrown. The hum. 
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gentleman himself (Mr. Hume) had spoken in 
the highest terms of the Indian government,, as 
founded on the most equitable principles'; dis¬ 
pensing justice with perfect equality, and main¬ 
taining the rights and interests of all. He had 
strengthened that statement bv quoting"a case, 
in which the property of a native was protected, 
ana the foil measure of justice was dealt out to 
the offender who had transgressed the law. 

v. } 

Now he would call his attention to another fact, 
—a fa '* of a different description—of a more me- 
lancLJy mature. A private trader in India had 
ill-treated and oppressed the natives,— they did 
not wait for the slow proce.v; of the law,—they 
did not take their opprerxr before a police magis¬ 
trate,—no,—they ro e in a body and massacred 
Mr. Martin, for ti.nl was the gentleman's name. 
If an unlimited intercourse with India was ad¬ 
mitted, might we not expect similar events ? 
might we not suppose that instances of oppres¬ 
sion, on one side, arid of summarv nunidiment on 
the other, would frequently take place? He 
hoped the hon. gentleman would not forget that 
India was a conquest. He hoped be would not 
forget that the two ingredients of which all go¬ 
vernments were composed are fear and hope. 
.He trusted he would recollect that the Company’s 
government in India rested on the fulcrum of 
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opinion; and that, in all cases, the mam) must 
be. governed by the few. He hoped he had 
made-some impression on the boo. gentleman ; 
yet tie ought perhaps to beg pardon for having 
said so much, when the subject had been already 
so luminously treated by others. 

Air. 7 :ctiling said, there were probably nmy 
gentlemen in the room who recollected that, on 
a former occasion, when the charter was re¬ 
newed in 1793, he bore some part in that dis¬ 
cussion, and he should not have conceived that 
he performed Ids duty, after the peculiar obliga¬ 
tions which he had received from the Proprietors, 
who had placed him behind the bar, it he were to 
remain totally silent in the present arduous and 
difficult situation of the Company; he should 
therefore make a very few remarks on the nego¬ 
tiation which took place in 179", and on that 
which was recently discontinued by His Majes¬ 
ty’s Ministers. In addressing them on this topic, 
it was evident that he need not go into any 
length of argument; because the situation of the 
Company had been so ably advocated on that 
side of the bar, and, he might say, so eloquently 
urged on the other, as to rentier it unnecessary 
tor him to take up much of their tinv\ The 
important lesson which he had learned in the ne- 
gociation of 1793, was thii~-!t was then ac- 

2 x 2 
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knowledged, by such wisdom as that time pro¬ 
duced, that it was better to trust to experience 
than to hazard the safety of India by chimerical 
experiments. It was not with the view of mere¬ 
ly benefiting that Company, but for the good of 
the Country at large, that it was then deemed 
most expedient for them to retain the Territories, 
and possess the commercial power of the Indian 
empire, subject to such regulations and arrange¬ 
ments as might be Considered necessary. These 
were the sentiments of the late Lord Melville, 
who, it was well known, employed his powerful 
mind for a great number of years on the subject 
of Indian affairs; and he delivered this opinion, 
after having maturely weighed the different plans 
which had been submitted for the government of 
the Indo-British territories. Now he might be 

accused as a laudahn' tanporis acti , but he did 

\ 

not think the wisest men of the present day 
would increase their reputation for wisdom, by 
rejecting the sagacity and discernment which 
were displayed by Mr. Pitt and Lord Melriiik 
at that period. He knew it was not very plea¬ 
sant to read extracts from books in public meet¬ 
ings i he would, however, with the indulgence 
cf the Court, read one or two, in the hope that 
.they might not be overlooked in Parliament. 
'Whitevcr motion might be originated id either 
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house, on the subject of the East-India Com¬ 
pany’s charter, he trusted that those who occu¬ 
pied seats in Parliament, and who at present 
stood in opposition to them, would feel an incli¬ 
nation to be made acquainted with those opi¬ 
nions which were delivered in 1793 by Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas. [The hon. Director then read 
extracts from the correspondence which took place 
in 1793, containing the sentiments of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Donbas, wlticft were distinctly in favour 
of the Indian system, as it did then and does nozv 
exist: vide Appcndixi] 

Now (continued Mr. Twining) after such opi¬ 
nions, from such high authority, it could not be 
without the deepest concern that they saw attempts 
tnade in direct contradiction to them. The Tights 
and interests of the Company had been so ably 
advocated, that he won .d not trespass on their 
time by expatiating on them at length. One re¬ 
mark, however, he'wifilied to make, on what had 
been said With respect to,the great increase in the 
trade to China. He believed the hon. gent, who 
made the observation, had not taken into the ac¬ 
count, the difference which arose-from the varia¬ 
tions of price, in the articles imported j but he 
thought be would find that a great part of the appa¬ 
rent increase *ef the trade, was occasioned, not by 
an increased quant ity of goods imported, but by a 
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higher value being placed upon them, lie knew 
noi whether, if the new measure .should really 
take place, and if they should have to give* up the 
Indian trade, or rather, if it should be taken jrom 
them (for they never could surrender it) ; he said, 
he knew not whether they should must have to 
lament, the success or failure of the Carports. 
For, if the plan succeeded, it would be only be¬ 
cause a proportion of their trade was transferred 
from the Company to them ; and if it did not, 
they had recent instances to prove, that the fail¬ 
ure would not be supposed to have arisen from 
the foolish speculations of the merchants them¬ 
selves, but because there was something yet to 
give;, and they would never be satisfied, till the 
Company had, by degrees, relinquished'every thing 
they possessed ; but, long before that day arrived, 
the fabric would have fallen to the ground, and 
the whole territory and commerce of India would 
have been lost to the Country. It would then 
be little consolation for posterity to know, 
that the Company exposed the impolicy of the 
scheme *, that their representations were not at¬ 
tended to; and that they were sacrificed to what 
he must tali, popular clamour. 

He would also bestow a few words on the 

y 

speech of the bon. gent. (Mr. Hume); they 
would indeed be but few for most of the argu- 
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raents adduced by him had been already so fully- 
answered, that he should not be justified in tak¬ 
ing up'anv great portion of their time. He had 
listened with much attention to the whole of the 
hon. gentleman’s speech, and to some parts of it, 
with considerable satisfaction. He did not dis¬ 
like a man because his opinion was different from 
his own. If an individual stated his sentiments 
in a proper way—though they might be at vari¬ 
ance with his ideas on the subject, yet he thought 
his claim to attention was indubitable—and 


ho confessed the wav in which the hon. gent, 
took the soiitarv ground he had chosen, evinced 
considerable ability. Approving of his conduct 


if lie thought they were all mistaken, and 


conceived that He knew better, 


what was for the 


good of the Company and the Country, than they 
did themselves, he certain! v had n right to come 
forward and state his sentiments. But if, after 
what he had heard, he should advise the Court, 


rather to follow his single opinion, than that of 
the Proprietors at large, and those who were now 
in the Direction, and could,recommend what had 


be.*n properly designated a frightful hazard, in¬ 
stead of the existing system, then he .thought some 
considerable degree of censure might fairly be at¬ 
tached to him. The hon. gent, had observed, 
ihaf the conduct of the Court of Directors implied. 
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a defiance to die Government—he denied the 
assertion. On this occasion he was certain he wa« 
speaking the sentiments of the whole Court of 
Directors, and he must say, nothing was farthCf 
from their intention than the manifestation of de¬ 
fiance. But, when opinions were disagreeable to 
a party, that party was apt to disapprove of every 
step taken by their opponents. Now, when it 
was discovered that the sentiments of the Direc¬ 
tors were unanimous on this subject—when they 
found that it would be impossible to agree to that 
measure which his Majesty’s Ministers had propo¬ 
sed.—He should say, that if, under such circum¬ 
stances, the plan should be defeated, and they 
withheld the expression of their opinions from 
these Ministers, would they not, on some future 
occasion, take an opportunity of observing, “ if 
you had known the Court of Directors, with 
whom we were treating to be unanimous in 
their opinion that it would be improper to recom¬ 
mend to the Court of Proprietors to accede to our , 
proposition, was it not your duty to communicate 
that feet to us, and not suffer us to proceed in the 
discussion of a point which would not ultimately 
be conceded ?” 

In pursuing the course which they had taken, 
therefore, no candid mind can for one moment 
imagine that they were actuated by a spirit of tte* 
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fiance. - The bon. srent. had said the India trade 

«*> 

was not worth bolding, because it was a trade of 
loss.—He spoke before a Company of merchants, 
and he asked, if, even in carrying on an ordi¬ 
nary trade, it might not sometimes be necessary, 
for a certain time, to retail that which was known 
to be a source of loss—and why? Not because 
the trader loves a lo-s—but, because, if he aban¬ 
doned the article which produces that partial loss, 
he may, in consequence, forfeit a very great profit 
hereafter. Now, if that were the case, in a 
commercial concern, what should we say to the 
East-India Company, whose extension of this 
trade was in no point of view unconnected with 
the political state of the Indian empire ? If they 
were to give up that trade, which occasionally 
caused a loss, the interest of the East-India Com¬ 
pany would follow it, and, therefore, independ¬ 
ant of every other argument, the political consi¬ 
derations were sufficient to induce them to retain 
it. 

The hod. gent, had laid some stress on the re¬ 
port of an opinion given to him by a Commissioner 

pf the revenue, who was said to have observed, 

> . . 

that there was more smuggling carried oh ih * 
the River Thames than any where else ih Eng¬ 
land. As far as regards the India'and China ' 1 
trade, it was no wo*der that there should be more : h 

2 o 
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smuggling than in those places where the pro¬ 
ducts of the East did not and could not come. 
There had been occasions, in which ships had 
gone to other parts of the coast, and even to Bris¬ 
tol, but never without there being a manifest ad¬ 
ditional degree of smuggling, and it was indeed 
supposed by some, that they went there for that 
purpose.—What did this prove, except that the 
Outports afforded additionalopportunitiesof smug¬ 
gling?—And what was the casein the port of Lon¬ 
don? Every Captain and Officer received positive 
injunctions to avoid illicit trade; When the ship 
arrived in the River, the Company immediately 
sent out surveyors and inspectors—and an account 
of all the transactions on board the ships was re¬ 
gularly sent to the India House. But he knew 
that even all this precaution did not answer the 
end which was intended. And what would be 
the consequence, if the trade was opened ? In¬ 
stead of all this care and attention, ships would 
he hourly arriving in this country, theownersof 
. which, instead of preventing, would be interested 
in forwarding the illicit trade—and many, < per¬ 
haps, look- alone to that for, a profitable return. 
He could scarcely suspect that a mote powerful 
argument would be given to him, in support of 
the assertion, that the admission of the import 
trade to the outports must produce a defalcation 
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of .the revenue than that which the lion*, gent, had 
adduced. In addition, however, to this, he had al¬ 
so the opinion of a Commissioner of the Revenue, 
somewhat different from that quoted by the hon. 
Proprietor; for, it expressly asserted, that if ships 
were permitted to go within the landing places of 
every port here, and in Ireland, smuggling would 
increase to an enormous degree. 

They were now in a situation in : which no 
Court of Proprietors, since be had the honour of 
being connected with the Company, bad ever 
been placed.—They had had their difficulties, and 
their contests, but they* were of little moment 
compared with the present struggle. They were 
now contending for their existence—they were 
now combating for life itself. (Hear! hear!) 

The, interests of the Company would never be 
abandoned by tbe Court of which he was a mem¬ 
ber. If, however, the Court of Proprietors should 
wish tosurrender.them, they should feelittbeir 
■duty* however reluctantly, to obey a their 4«A.- 
mandi but he ;hoped another duty would devolve 
upon them, and one of a far more pleasant na¬ 
ture. He. did not, it is 'true, like hostility j he 
would do any thing,, short of a sacrifice of duty * 
to avoid, it. j but, if it were the Opinion of that 
Court, that they .should resist the proposition 
*$ick had beenmade. to them, ..they should bear 

2 o 2 
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in mind, that, on a former occasion, a powerful 
administration was overturned by the firmness and 
unanimity of the Company, exerted in defence 
of their dearest rights and privileges, fHear f 
hear}) 

Mr. Randle Jackson said. It had been sug¬ 
gested to him, that, at the last meeting of the 
Court, he did not state the sentiments of Mr. 
Fox on the subject of the East-India Company’s 
privileges. He referred at that time to the opin¬ 
ions of Mr. Pitt and the late and present Lord 
Melville, &c.; from the lateness of the hour in¬ 
deed he certainly had omitted to cite the opinion 
of Mr. Fox.—That right hon. gent, proposed to 
make a material alteration in the Company’s esta¬ 
blishment, with what ulterior views did not ap¬ 
pear. The principal feature in the new system 
which he advocated was the appointment by Go¬ 
vernment, of seven or eight commercial func- 
tiohdtfes,' and other officers; but still it Waft;. 
manifest, that he had not in any way cohtemp&t**' 
cd the abandonment of those fundamental prill- 
cTplCs dh which the system of the Company-waS 
built. Mr. Fox’s declared opinion was; that “ if 
ever the Government took the territorial posses* 
' ! fnto their, hands, it would be absolutely ne- 
^ ^ that the trade should be carried on by a 
trade tO ; a | Company; without which, the revert- 
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ucs could not be made available to the. interests , 
of the empire.” Thus contending for this pro* 
position—that however the functionaries might 
be altered, the grand principle, that the revenue* 
should only be collected through a Company*; 
should remain in full and unimpaired force. 
Much dependance had been placed on the opi¬ 
nion of the Commissioners of Excise 5 hut it was 
worthy of deep remark, that the government, 
for their own purposes, had most disingenuously 
insinuated (for the fact would pot at all bear them 
out) that’they had met them solely on the effi¬ 
ciency of the measures intended to be adopted 
for the prevention of smuggling,; but this <yvas 
only part of the question. Their assertion, was, 
“ if you destroy us you destroy your revenue j w 
this, it was true, was-a great political question, 
without looking to other points, any one ©f 
w'hich might produce almost equal danger. All 
these points however vyere open for discussion } 
bn* as. the Ministers had thought proper to take 
issue on the e0*cacy of their measures for pre*. 
venting, smugglings and ;d s the hon. gentleman 
had bottomed report of the Com- 

raissionersj he hoped % .should be allowed, to 
read one parage ? f($ni that document. At the 
same time, it was■ - ^ recollection, that, 

where, a string of questions was submittedJby 
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government to a Board of Commissioners, the 
answer, whether favourable or not, was always 
given in the most complaisant manner possible; 
Ond, notwithstanding what the Commissioners 
said in this report, he thought it might be in¬ 
ferred, even from their own statements, that they 
themselves were alarmed to the heart with ap¬ 
prehensions of the increased danger of smuggling, 
pnder the proposed system. They recommended 
•‘ the trade to be confined* the private trader’s 
ships to be . reduced in sue, and guarded by re- 
▼enue, cmizers, for which purpose it would be 
i^esSfiry that that species of force be increased.” 
(A^ laugh) They pointed out the ports of “ Li¬ 
verpool, Bristol, Plymouth, Dover, and Hull,” 
as those to which they conceived the trade should 
he restricted. He read this statement, that it 
should go out to the public, while therewas 
a show on the part of government of fighting 
the battle of the purports at large, these Gfaffr 
missioners of Excise and Custorns, poly recom¬ 
mended the trade to he extend^ to fppr ,jgr fore 
of them, expressly advising, “ that none of foe 
ships shall go into ports where it is likely facilities 
will be affortled to smuggliijg.”-^^ 0 ^ 
description given by the Coimnissfoners pf the 
port pf Liverpool, The entrance to the har- 
hour of LiViRPOpL,. tp the West, is open, and 
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nothing can be better calculated for smug¬ 
gling— [Laughter)—- and the docks, as they arc 
at present constituted, being surrounded with 
shops, warehouses, and public-houses; afford 
ADDITIONAL FACILITIES TO ILLICIT TRAFFIC. 

{Laughter.) It is in contemplation, however, to 
build one dock, which should be surrounded by 
walls.” ' , 


The Commissioners then go on to shew, that 
the other ports are even worse than Liverpool, 
(a laugh) and yet this was the report on which the 
hon. gentleman founded his argument, and on 
which the government fotroed their opinion. He 
was clear, in the language of the Earl at Buck¬ 
inghamshire, that unless very extensive guards 
and regulations were provided, illicit traffic wbutd 
increase in art alarming degree. He knew not what 
regulations were intended to be adopted, but it 
struck him that nothing could be done, except a 
fresh army of revenue officers and an additional 
fleet of Custom House cruisers, were added to 


the general burdens df the state—(taagfcter)— 
which Was foddered utfofoesmiy by the mode in 
' wbichthd foifethie 'Was&t present doTfecfod* r '* ■■ 
Sir Hugh ‘luglis. stated „that when the Cotilrt 
was about to adjdmti the o^ter 
mover of therefolutlcm 
insimfate tn opinion, tjfor the lion 7 . 
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who proposed the amendment was entitled to a 
reply. He then took the liberty of stating, that, 
if he were allowed to speak a second rime, it 
would be in consequence of their courtesy ; tor, 
by the rules of debate, established in other as¬ 
semblies, no person was suffered to exercise that 
freedom, except the mover of the original ques¬ 
tion. He for one, however, would very willing¬ 
ly give any indulgence to the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume), if he wished to speak in explana¬ 
tion- 


If the Court granted that permission, he trusted 
the hon. gentleman would not go into such a 
great length of detail, as he had done on a for¬ 
mer evening. The time of the Court was pre¬ 
cious, it was assembled for particular purposes; 
and as Parliament would soon meet, it was ne¬ 
cessary that they should speedily come to a deci¬ 
sion ; therefore, he hoped the hon. mover of fhe 
amendment would compress what he had to say 
into as short a compass as possible. iMv./n' ;b 

. Mr. Hume acknowledged himself fully sensible :j 


>1 !'*V; 


him. 


hath given , of maku 


ichobseryations jasot*.- ‘ 
carae^^o bi? 1 ?* in . T_fipp09fc.f 

those geBtlentoii^ who rikn ,yfith the avowed 
intention of answerioghis arguments. When# 
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however, personal charges and individual accu¬ 
se ticuv' were directed against him, and when at¬ 
tempts were made to refute all his statements, he 
thought it would not be liberal or candid to have 
refused him an opportunity, which, under such 
circumstances, every man had a right to demand. 
He was notwithstanding grateful for the per mis*, 
sionj and be. should think he acted with much 
impropriety if he occupied their time longer than 
he found it absolutely necessary. One thing he 
wwjM observe, that if he, standing alone, had 
spoken at great length. It was but justice to say. 
Ills adversaries had so regulated their conduct, as 
to place numbers in opposition to (juantily. If a 
single individual had refuted his arguments, he 
would not again have addressed them ; particu¬ 
larly after the numerous and witty remarks which 
the prolixity of his former speech had called 
forth. 

He should strictly confine himself, in the course 
of his explanation, to those points which he con¬ 
ceived essential j and he would begin with; the last 
speaker first. The hon. gentleman (Mif. II. Jack- 
son) in explnnariou,called the particuiarndticeof 
the Court* 

Customs and E^ctse,* as if he cpneeiyed tjh®# he; 
(Mr. Hume) had founded hit principal reason for 
opening the out.porls> on an pinion, .that 
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crease of smuggling, and consequently no decrease 
of the revenue, would take place. It was evident 
from this that he had failed in explaining himself; 
for, though that was a strong ground of argument, 
he thought he had adduced others no less power¬ 
ful. It had been asserted, and powerfully too, that 
he pertinaciously clung to his own opinion against 
the statements of the twenty-four. Directors—- 
presumptuous would it be for him to stand up 
in that Court, in opposition to the sage expe¬ 
rience and wise discretion of those gentlemen. 
He had argued, that no defalcation would take 
place in. the revenue, and no mischief would 
happen to the country, and to strengthen that, 
he iiad only quoted the opinion of a Commission¬ 
er.—He had disclaimed, and would again dis¬ 
claim, the smallest intention of making any as¬ 
sertion founded only on his own opinion. His ar¬ 
guments were built, on facts, and stood firm and 
unshaken, in defiance of all the attempts which 
had been made-.to impugn his motives. If his 
statements had been found weak or inconclusive* 
he would have been the first man to acknow¬ 
ledge it. Such, being the case, it could not be 
said that he had placed his opinion alone against 
that of the Directors. The Commissioner, in 
fact, of whom he had spoken, had made use of 
the very words of his Majesty’s Ministers* that, 
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“ after the best examination, aided by all the in¬ 
formation obtained from the Boards of Customs 
and Excise they are not enabled to concur in the 
opinion that the proposed extension of the im-, 
port trade from India, would be productive of 
any very great increase of smuggling, and cer¬ 
tainly not to the extent stated by the fjirectors.” 
This was not a rash opinion, but the result of 
the united experience of those two boards; and 
he did not believe that gentlemen connected 
with them, could be biassed, by any means What¬ 
ever, to give an opinion, in opposition to their 
real sentiments, with the view of meeting, what 
had been termed, the dangerous and hazardous 
measures of his Majesty's Ministers. If, there¬ 
fore, these gentlemen were actuated by a desire 
to benefit the Country, as he was convinced they 
were, ought hot the Court to pay great deter¬ 
rence to their opinions, which were only echoed 
by his Majesty’s Ministers? . Having said thus 
nuifch, he wished to dismiss all further remarks 
on ffcfe subject of smuggling, and fco confine him¬ 
self to the* propriety of extending the trade to 
the Outp6rts j 1 for placing fuH .reliance oft these 
facts,' 'hWodi#$g:e tiip &hk Id.' the*1revenu*- by 
suen h measure; taWder saeh r tvise and effectual 
regulations; as the iegislature might think proper 
to naakc. i:s, iVs 4 uphad advanced Tacts, and only 

2f2 
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tacts, he was very happy to find that the bon. 
gentleman (Mr. Grant) had attempted to grap¬ 
ple with litem ; hut ah that he had advanced had 
served only to support his (Mr. Hume’s) argu¬ 
ments; arid he hoped they would recollect the 
observation of an horn gentleman (Mr. Jackson), 

that if his statements were not refuted, he would 

* 

leave the Court with “ vantage ground.”—Ill's 
statements had not been refuted, and, therefore, 
he had a right to congratulate himself on being 
in the situation to which the lion, gentleman 
alluded. The hon. Director (Mr. Grant) had said, 
that neither the imports from Inuia to this coun¬ 
try, nor the exports from this country to India, 
could be extended; this was at variance with 
every fact which he (Mr. I Iume) had adduced. 

Mr. C. Grant said, that to prevent any farther 
mistake, he would repeat what he had always 
stated, that “ they could not be increased in any 
material degree." . 

Mr. Paitimi Spoke to order, lie said the 
hon. gentleman had not confined himself to ex¬ 
planation ; he hoped, the worthy Chairman would 
keep him to a strict line, and save the Court from 
that diffuse,course of reasoning, which, on a for¬ 
mer occa^jen, occupied three hours and a half. 
He didn’t know how the patience of other .gt’n- 
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tlemen stood the test; but his was very severely 
tried. , 

Sir Hugh lug!is thought it was better to let the 
hon. gentleman go on in his own way j they would 
save time by it. 

Air. Hume continued;—he should feel very 
happy in being called to order, if, in any one point 
he had transgressed ; but if he were not allowed to- 
make the necessary statements, how could he re¬ 
fute the* arguments which had been adduced 
against him ? 

The Rev. Mr. Hrirlwall Submitted to the Court* 
that the hon. Proprietor was very disorderly* It 
was stated by the hon. Chairman, that he was to 
confine himself solely to explanation; and he 
contended that the line of argument, which he 
was then pursuing, was by no means explanatory. 
On a former evening they had the hon. gentleman’s 
speech of nearly four hours; and, according to 
the course he was at present taking, the 1 reverend 
gentleman apprehended, that his address would be 
extended to eight. He Wished thdsense of the 
Court to be taken on the business* 

Sir Hugh fngtistp ished the hbn* Proprietor to 
proceed; at the sable time, he hoped he would 
compress as moch as possible. What he had farther 
to offer. 

Mr. Hume continued ;—if to explain Was re?- 
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gular, he denied that he was irregular in any ob¬ 
servation that had fallen from him. The hon. 
Director (Mr. Grant) had stated, that the exports 
from this country to India, could not be extended 
in any material degree. Of the statement which 
he made, to prevent mistakes, he handed a written 
copy to the Court of Directors, in which the in- 
crease of the whole of the Indian trade, for the 
last eighteen years, was specified. He had taken 
the general items, instead of the increase at the 
port; the difference was, that instead of an 
'average of 89»ds, he should have given an average 
of 65, being only a three-fold increase. This 
still proved the truth of his argument, though not, 
he confessed, in so great a degree as he had stated. 
He should have felt happy, if the hon. gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Grant) had corrected a mistake which 
he had made in another respect. He alluded 
to the exports from Bengal, to America, which 
he had stated at 85 ; when, in 1806, he should 
have stated them at 95; he had here got 
below the mark, and it would' have been but 
candid, if the hon. gentleman had corrected him 
there, as he had dope when he got above it. „ At 
all events, it was proved that an increase had 
take^. place. He denied his ever having stated 
that;,the trade mhjht be increased to an indefinite 
degree, although lie did say that it was capable 
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of very great improvement. It was not known, 
however, to the nation at large, that the Com¬ 
pany did almost every thing in their power to 
check the introduction of' our manufactures into 
India. Very high duties were obliged to be paid, 
before European goods were allowed to be landed 
at Calcutta; some paid 12 |- per cent; woollens 
261 per cent; carpets 9^ per cent, and so on in 
the same proportion. 

On a former day he had adduced the opinion 
of Mr. Colebrook, in support of his reasoning 5 
and it would be recollected, that a gentleman 
had got up, with great warmth, and stated, that 
the work which he quoted, was not the produc¬ 
tion alone of Mr. Colebrook, but a joint publica¬ 
tion of Mr. Colebrook mid Mr. Lambert. Thus, 
instead of being weakened, his argument was 
strengthened by that gentleman, who added 
another opinion in favor of it. He thanked the 
lion, gentleman for the assistance he had given 
him, particularly as it appeared that Mr. Lam¬ 
bert was perfectly conversant with the private 
trade, The lion. Director (Mr. Grant) had told 
them, that articles which Were generally made 
use of in England, .would not find a market in 
the East; he never contended that they would ; 
of course the manufacturers miist exert their in¬ 
genuity to suit the manners ai|d customs of 'the 
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inhabitants. Without, however, dwelling longer 
on the exports, he woeld-eontent himself simply 
with observing, that as the hon. gentleman had 
not proved a diminution, but had admitted a 
three-fold increase to have taken place ; his pro¬ 
position stood, not only unrefuted, but support¬ 
ed by an accession of argument. He was ready 
to admit, that partial failures would occur, when 
the trade was first opened 3 this was a result to 
be expected from the impetuosity which would 
.naturally attend new speculationsbut he had no 
.doubt, when a little experience had been obtain¬ 
ed, that the most sanguine hopes of the mer¬ 
chants would be accomplished. 

The hon. gentleman here corrected a mistake 
which he had made in his former speech, respect-* 
mg the increase of the American commerce with 
India, which he stated to be greater than what 
he had then calculated. lie had been accused of 
not having considered the neutral chacacter of 
America j but, in fact, he never lost sight of it > 
and he particularly wished, that such facilities 
should be given to the British merchant, as would 
enable him to take up that portion of commerce, 
which should be chopped* either by America, or 
by foreign Europe* It was said, that he had 
spoken incorrectly in attributing the iacreafccjf 
the import trade entirely to the private t»etr 
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chants, and overlooking that part of it, which had 
been carried on by the officers and commanders 
of the Company’s vessels. The fact was, that 
his statement was far beneath what it really 
might have been ; and that he had by no means 
gone to the extent to which he would have been 
justified in going. He had been satisfied, as he 
was not desirous of being thought to exaggerate 
the amount of the imports, to take the year 1800 
as his datum, in which it appeared that the trade 
had amounted to £ 1 , 747 , 000 ; whereas, if be 
had gone to 1S02, he would have there found* 
that the imports by commanders and private mer¬ 
chants, was <£ 2 , 500 , 586 . It appeared also, that 
the trade carried on bv the commanders and offi- 
cers, was by no means q fluctuating one; for, in 
1793 , it amounted to .£ 421 , 339 , and in 1809 , it 
was £* 435 , 000 . The average of this trade, there¬ 
fore, being nearly alike, it could not have pro¬ 
duced that increase in the amount of the imports* 
which had been attributed to it. 

He gave the Directors credit for the exten¬ 
sion which took place in 1801 2, to which 
much of the subsequent increase of imports 
was to be attributed j it was then in their power 
to have confined the merchant to a stricter 
line than they had done,-—the extension was, 
therefore, honorable to their liberality j stir, 

a U 
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however, if, under all the dif'cult’es and disad¬ 
vantages, which i ve i then emained, the trade 
had been so m* ch increased, he had a right to 
expect, if a more enlarged extension was granted, 
that it woi Id be followed bv a still greater im¬ 
provement. They had been told, that the con¬ 
sumption of articles of European manufacture, 
could not be increased in India, in any material 
degree j but, if the facts which he stated were 
correct, whether ought the Court to trust to the 
opinion of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Grant), or to 
experience ? whether ought they to be guided by 
facts, amounting almost to demonstration, or by 
the conclusions of the hon. Director, however 
high and respectable the situation which he filled? 
The hon. Director stood on his opinions, while 
he depended upon facts, ’and on the results of the 
Company’s sales. As a proof .that our imports 
could not be increased, with any advantage to the 
private merchant, the hon. Director slated, that 
cotton could not be imported for less than ten* 
pence per pound ; but, he totally forgot to men¬ 
tion, how often that commodity had been disposed 
of, at fifteen, seventeen, and even .twenty-pet^ 
.per pound. In ‘ order to shew, too, that even 
what was imported, could not be sold, he ob * 
served, that 40,000 bales were now on hand 
This, he apprehended, did not operate veryfor- 
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cibly in favor of the hon. Director’s argument ; 
for,' in truth, this sto :1c did not amount to one 
half of the annual imports, which were upon the 
average 90,000 bales j so that there was but a mo¬ 
derate quantity on hand, to answer those demands 
which the market was continually making. The 
same arguments might be applied to the indigo 
on hand. The value of indigo annually imported* 
at the rate of 6r. per pound, was *£5,570,00O, 
and the value of that on hand, was but 
«£ 1,672,000 i so that there was but one-third 
of a year’s consumption to supply the public de¬ 
mand, until the arrival of the fleet; and of 
this quantity, it did not appear how much 
was really good or fit for the purposes for which it 
was intended, or how much of it was kept back 
at the express desire of the persons to whom 
it belonged, with a view to an increase of price# 
He next came to the commercial profits 
of the Company. The hon. Director had told 
them, that, in a given time, the Indian trade 
averaged a profit of<£ 100,000 per annum, but it 
would be an unfair method of reasoning, to state 
the profit of that trade, without charging on it 
those dudes which would be paid by any private 
merchant on a private venture. The amount of 
the duty on the export! from India taking them 
at one and a laalf per cent, amounted to 
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.£881,000, in the period alluded to by the hen. 
Director. On the imports into India, there were 
a variety of duties, which he would take upon 
fin average of 7^ per cent.; some of them were 
below this sum, and many far above it—these 
duties, for the same period, produced ‘.£866,000. 
*—'It was evident that these sums should be de- 
ducted from the profits, and added to the territo¬ 
rial revenue—-these duties, together with the 
simple interest of the investments, amounted to 
1,917,000, which, after deducting the profits of 
the trade, according to the hon. Director (Mr, 
Grant,) left a clear loss of between 5 and 
JL'6OO,0Q0, on these items alone.-—If therefore 
this statement was correct,which, from their own 
arguments, it appeared that he had a right to con¬ 
tend, then the trade of India bad been ruinous to 
the concerns of the Company, and was destroying 
those profits which the China trade afforded. 
With respect to the opinion of the Marquis 
Wellesley; that, had been given in a different man¬ 
ner at difi^ent period*; and as opinions vary 
according to circumstances, they could only have 
weight in reference to the events which occasion¬ 
ed their promulgation, 

.A* to the political part of the question, he 
observe, that if the Government were to he 
taken away from the Company, if the trade weto 
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to be carried on without limitation ; if individi|r 
als. were fo be allowed to proceed to India, with-” 
put control, or regulation, dangers of very great 
magnitude would certainly ensue ; but they had 
no right to presume that any such measures were 
in contemplation—no suggestion of that kind had 
beep offered j on the contrary, it -was plain that 
no material alteration was sought to be effected, 
provided the Company simply ceded the import 
and export trade. [A laugh.) 

However much the Court of Directors might 
consider this a boon to the public, he was of 
opinion that the very moment their charter ex¬ 
pired, which it was now on the eve of doing, 
they had no other right to the India trade, than 
that sort of general participation to which all 
Other British merchants were entitled; and he 
hoped that the Court of Proprietors would not 
persist in carrying on ? trade by which a loss of 
five of six millions had been sustained. The lion. 
Director bad asked, why he introduced past con¬ 
troversies ? But he surely must have heard the 
assertions which made by gentlemen, 

and which it was, necessary he should answer. 
An hop. Proprietor (Mr. K, Smith)*, in reply 
to what lie had observed on the delay of ships, 
said* that these decays occasioned* not by 
the Company* but by pnhbc emergencies * but in 
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bis opinion, the ships intended for the commerce 
of private individuals, ought to be kept sepa¬ 
rate and distinct, and should not be diverted, 
tinder any circumstances, from the business for 
which they were professedly intended. The ships, 
which the hon. gentleman alluded to, as being 
placed under the direction of Sir Home Popharn* 
did not arrive at their destination until long after 
they were expected, which created very consider¬ 
able inconvenience to the merchants. This was 
one of the strongest points against that system 
which he wished to correct. He thanked the 
hon. Proprietor for the instance he had stated, 
which was a very important one, and he could 
now shew, from the words of the Directors them¬ 
selves, the great expense which was incurred by 
the delay of the Company’s ships.—Mr. Millet, 
on the 1st of July,. 1809 , wrote to Mr. Grant, 
sfating that demurrage alone, on seven extra 
ships, amounted to .£ 91 , 000 . This proved a de¬ 
viation, by which both the Company and the 
merchants suffered a loss,—he was most anxious 
, to remove such causes of expenditure, and there¬ 
fore was of opinion, t that nothing,ought to interfere 
or intervene to stop the regular dispatch of ship* 
to and from India* 

■; y ' ' tj . ■ . • , 

,Mr. K. Smlh observed, that he did not deny 
detentions to have taken place, twit he expressly 
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stated, that they were occasioned by political 
•vents—and were delayed only for political pur¬ 
poses, and not for the advantage of the Company, 
who derived no benefit from them; they had been 
stopped for the exigencies of state. 

Mr. Hume said, that the hon. gentleman's ex¬ 
planation was exactly what he wanted for his ar¬ 
gument—It was against the system which per¬ 
mitted these deviations that he objected. 

The hon. gentleman was then proceeding to 
argue, in opposition to the system which had here¬ 
tofore existed, and on the difference of opinions 
which prevailed upon it, when he was inter¬ 
rupted by Sir Hugh fnglis who said, that the hon. 
Proprietor was arguing as to what the system then 
was, and not what it was to be in future. The 


proposition to the Court was, that the private 
merchants might be allowed to export in their 
own ships, without any reference to what had 
heretofore been the custom.—The lion, gentle¬ 
man ought not to throw away so much afgumeijt 


in endeavouring to point out, the ejys of past 
times.;—In a great part of what he had said, he 
had not confined himself to explanation, But had 
indulged himself in accusation against the Com¬ 
pany . ('ffihr l hear ! and cries of Question ! 

Question fj 4Je entreated they would hear: the 

'• •» ’ ■■"""A. i' 1 . " - *" ■ ■' ‘ 1 

hon. gentl?map. 
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Mr. Hume said, the Court would recollect, 
that when he last addressed them, he had not .of¬ 
fered all the arguments which he should have 
done, had he been permitted, and had not so 
many things piessed upon him at the mo¬ 
ment. 

Sir Hugh Inglis observed, that if the hon. gen¬ 
tleman did not state every thing he had to say, 
on a former day, it was not the fault of the Pro¬ 
prietors or Ditcctorsj he had been heard with 
Very great patience. 

JVIi. Hume, in continuation, said, that, on the 
score of opinion lie wished to call the attention 
of the Couit to a fact of gnat importance, men¬ 
tioned by an hon. gentleman, (Mr. Davis) which 
went to prove that the deviation of one of the 
Company’s ship,, for a political purpose, had 
neatly been the ruin of the Captain. 'J his fact 
established the necessity of separating the political 
and commercial part of the Company’s system. 
The same hon. gentleman also stated, that, in no 
one year in there been any difficulty in obtaining 
even 5000 tons of the Company’s shipping 
for private trade. lie was in the shipping 
linej and, as his opinion wpuld probably 
have a great effect with tjie public;, he 
would put it to his candoijr, whether, in truth and- 
In fact, the private merchants ljad nqt ggpgdaift* . 
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ed of having found considerable difficulty in get* 
ting a large allowance of freight ? He did not 
mean to’ blame the Court of Directors, but the 
system only; and he held in his hand the admis¬ 
sion of a former Chairman, directly contrary to 
the statement made, that freight could be so 
easily procured. As the hon. gentleman was 
nearly connected with the shipping trade, being 
managing owner of two or three vessels, from 
this circumstance the public would be enabled 
to judge whether his opinion was or was not in? 
terested. When it was alleged, before the 
House of Commons, that the merchants could 
not get sufficient freight, the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors answered, “ that they were 
ready to admit the complaint, but that it was 
not owing to them that freight was not to be 
had in sufficient quantity.” He (Mr. Hume) 
knew it was not—and it was therefore clear that 
new rules and regulations were called for, with¬ 
out which the private trade' could not be carried 
on to advantage. Tif 

Mr. Davis rose to a point of order. The fact 
which he had formerly stated was doubted by the 
horn gentleman, who had even gone farther than 
the expression of doubt. Mr. Dayis was pro¬ 
ceeding tb offer some explanation in support of 
his former assertion; that fte cbufo procure 5,000 

2 a 
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tons more than lie could ship at any time,— 
when 

Mr. H. Jackson rose to order, lie said, the 
question really was, whether the usual course of 
their proceedings should be pursued, or whether 
they should be every moment broken through, for 
the purpose of bearing down an individual ? The 
regular course was, if a gentleman misrepre¬ 
sented any thing in his speech, for the person 
who conceived himself aggrieved, to correct the 
error when* the ^speech was over; but it was 
quite disorderly to use these frequent interrup¬ 
tions i and there was not one man in one hun¬ 
dred who couldipossibly continue collected un- 
ler such circumstances. 

Mr. Hume proceeded, by saying that he chal¬ 
lenged any merchant or agent, of twenty years 
experience, to stand up and say that he never 
knew an instance in which tonnage could not be 
•procured when it was wanted. He did not meet 
them at one point only i facts now pressed round 
him op, every side. He was satisfied that facili¬ 
ties had not been afforded to the private mer¬ 
chants, and the* more be thought on the subject 
the more firmly be was convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of a change in the present system. An hon. 
gentleman who spoke third in the debate (Mr. 
R. Gram) began his speech by stating, in one 
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sweeping clause, that all the facts which he 
(Mr* Hugie) adduced, were entirely irrelevant 
or utterly inconclusive. Those statements, which 
he was not able to overthrow, he very prudently 
set aside; observing that he would not notice 
them, there being many other persons in the 
Court better calculated to perform that task. 
Now it was in the recollection of the Court 
with what applause that speech was receiv¬ 
ed ; although he had hoped that instead of 
theoretical argument the Court would have 
looked to practical proof*; therefore he 
would dismiss the speech of the. hon. gen- 
deman, which, however eloquent, did not 
contain one item that related to any thing he had 
said. He. had condemned a publication,, the 
Edinburgh Review, which, with a. slight altera¬ 
tion of the text, he would say was “ as able as 
u was useful," for having reasoned erroneously, 
in adducing facets which occurred in }.J83'l (and 
whifh were mentioned by Sir Philip Francis in 
his letter) as a ground fur legislative enactment 
now j but he himself, fajilijpg into the same error 
for which he blamed others, observed, that the 
private merchants in lhdia^vere at present very 
respectable men! '' jjtnd be then wbrtt back to the 
time of Lord Clive* s^aUuded^p the mischief? 
which a similar class of person? bad thexa ocoa- 

3 it 2 
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sioned, as a foundation for putting the Company 
on their guard against the recurrence *of similar 
mischiefs in 1814. 

However gratified he, as well as the Court, 
might be by the hon. gentleman’s flowery meta¬ 
phors and fine flowing language, yet as his whole 
speech proceeded on the ill-grounded assumption, 
that adventurers would be allowed to wander 
through the East unrestrained, for which suppo¬ 
sition there was no foundation whatever, the 
whole of his reasoning, which was built on that 
mistake, must fall* to the ground ; the falsity of 
his data, and the consequent error of his argu¬ 
ment, being n^fst apparent. ** If,” said the 
hon. gentleman, “ individuals were permitted to 
range from coast to coast, from island to island, 
without regulation or control, what must be the 
effect ?” He would agree with the hon. gentle¬ 
man, that if such a thing were allowed, the re¬ 
sults would be terrible i but the correspondence 
of His Majesty’s Ministers bore him out in the 
assertion, that regulations would be adopted, cal-, 
culated to repress any ’ sfuch occurrences. Ano¬ 
ther ingenious argument of the hon. gentleman 
was Founded on an assertion, that he (Mr. Hume) 
^id Stated, that, under the flew fegtilaF^ft^the 
increase’ of trade would be indefinite. - ^tbhugh 
this expression had travelled round the Court, 
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he begged to observe, that he had not made use 
of it. .What he said was, that as the trade had 
increased beyond what was expected, they had 
no right to fix positively the boundary at which 
that increase would stop j but the bon. gentleman 
(Mr. R. Grant) having assumed this expression, 
went on to state, that, as the increase of trade 
would be indefinite, the intercourse of indivi¬ 
duals with the East-Indies would be indefinite 
also. All that he had wished to state was, that 
even if the trade were pushed to its utmost ex¬ 
tent, it must be carried on under such, regula¬ 
tions as were calculated to prevent danger to the 
country. Another hon. gentleman (Mr. Plomer) 
asserted, that his speech was suited to a meeting 
of Liverpool or Bristol merchants, but was not 
adapted to the Court in which it was delivered. 
Now if, in an assembly of gentlemen, connected 
with India affairs, and engaged in argument on 
them, statements and details relative to the com¬ 
mercial and political situation of that eopptry 
were irrelevant, to the subject under discussion, 
be knew not what, could be termed relevant. 
Yet such was the effect of prejudice, that ^hat 
part of the hon. gentleman’s speech , was ^ap¬ 
plauded; though another hon. gentleoian, (]Vlr. 
R. Jackson) had observed, that if those facts. 
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which ihc bon. proprietor (Mr.'Plo.ric - ) deemed 
irrelevc,,-, were not answer*.d, he leave 


the Court with “vantage gruun-:.” ' i he* lion. 
Proprietor, however, who conU.r ~d dial i : de¬ 
rived his knowledge on the siibjv.<..L Irom baoks 
and conversation, boldly designated ah these facts 
as by no means applicable to the subject. After 
exposing the falla< y of the' assertion, when con¬ 
trasted with the opinion of the bon. gentleman 
(Mr. Jackson), he thought he might dismiss that 
part of the subject without any farther notice. 
Another hum gentleman (Mr. Impey) required 
more attention. He had called him (Mr, I lume) 
the organ of Lord Buckinghamshire and the 
Ministers, because be had espoused the claims of 
the Outports. Did that hon. gentleman also 
consider Mr. Waithman to be the organ of Mi¬ 
nisters, because he had, on tbe*preceding day, and 
in another place, supported the same principles? 
Yet it could not be denied, that so far from being 
friendly to the administration, Mr. Waithman 
had done every thing in his pgp er to cry them 
down. The conduct of Mr. Waithman had 
been highly creditable to him (hisses ); he meant 
so far as related to the subject of the renewal qf 
the,Company’s charter; anti he thought the speech 
which b#„d been delivered by him in the Common 
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Council, on the East-India question, was worthy, 
from its-moderation, of the particular attention 
of that Court. 

The hon. gent. (Mr. Jmpoyd had told them, 
that they ought to look to opinions only, and that' 
facts were of no importance.—Now he submitted 
to the candour of th«_ Court, whether they were 
not met there to decide by the experience of the 
last twenty years ? and he hoped they would not 
sanction conclusions founded merely on opinion. 
The same hon. gent, had observed, that not one- 
thirtieth part of what had fallen from him was ap¬ 
plicable to the question j and yet he concluded by 
hoping, that the whole of his speech would be 
published? and laid before the country, as the 
surest means of serving the cause of the East-In- 
dia Company. Now, if his statements were not 
applicable, he was at a loss to know how they 
could either serve or injure the cause. Surely, if 
they were so irrelevant, they could not operate 
either one way or the other. The hon. gent, pro¬ 
ceeded on ati assumption, that Government in¬ 
tended to destroy the political rights and privi¬ 
leges of the Company.— <c Will it be permitted,” 
said he, <s that they should rob us of those rights 
to which we are entitled P will not such An at¬ 
tempt produce unpopularity? Does a Minister 
exist, so weak and wicked as to endeavour to 
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subvert our establishments ? ” He (Mr. Hume] 
would say that it would require a strong anc 
powerful Minister indeed to disfranchise the 'Com¬ 
pany of its rights.—No weak Minister would at¬ 
tempt, or could effect such a purpose.—But the 
hon. gent, was completely wrong in Lis assump* 
tion } for there wa.» not the smallest evidence oi 
any such intention existing on the part of Govern, 
meat. He had also accused them of a design 
“ to tear the India Company limb from limb, that 
it§ members might be given to the Outports as a 
remuneration for the loss of the Slave-trade.” 
This he thought was a most ungracious subject to 
mention, and was indeed acting on the princi¬ 
ple of " ripping up old sores,” with which he 
had been unjustly charged. He contended, that 
he a true friend to the Company $ he wished 
them to flourish, as a tree, under whose refreshing 
shgstathe population of India might find protec¬ 
tion ; but seeing a sucker, which bad the effect 
of impairing the growth of the tree, he could not 
conceive it improper to use the pruning knife, 
with ft skilful hand j and, by removing that 
branch, to load the tree with fruit and foliage, 
lie had spoken nothing but the truth, and no 
compliment was due to him for having performed 
his duty ; but, when he was conscious of <the rec¬ 
titude of hi* actions, he must reprobate the con- 
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duct of the hon. gent., in baring designated him. 
as an enemy to the Company ; and he threw the 
assertion back in the teeth of him that made it*— 
(Cries of order). 

Mr. Tmpcy denied that he had made any such 
accusation. 

Mr. Hume continued by saying, that the mea¬ 
sure which he supported would not only increase 
the commerce of India, but add to the power and 
influence of the Company,-—He was, therefore, 
no enemy to them, as had been most unfairly in¬ 
sinuated. He had stated, in that Court, his rea¬ 
sons for having come forward. He had stated 
them most distinctly ; and he would prove to 
demonstration the propriety of the views which 
he had promulgated. 

Sir Hugh Inglis said, the hon. gent, had been 
indulged to a very great extent} he wished that 
indulgence to be stilt continued to him; but he 
hoped he would confine himself simply to expla¬ 
nation. 

Mr. Hume said, that if to speak in his own de¬ 
fence, and to throw back those opinions which 
had been improperly imputed, to him, was con¬ 
sidered irregular, he had too much confidence in 
the pe$t of his argument, to persevere in that 
course. *Tbe hon. gent, had Observed, tl»at the 
East-India Company ought to bear both tbe 

2 s 
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sword and puree; and that the former was ne¬ 
cessary to their success in commerce. If he (-Mr. 
Hurae) had made such an assertion, he might 
truly indeed have been termed “ the enemy of 
the Company.” Undoubtedly, defence and pro¬ 
tection should be granted to those engaged in 
commercial transactions, but the coupling the 
sword with the purse, by thehon. gent., was one 
of the severest reftections on the present political 
Government of India. The hon. gent dwelt with 
great force on the ill success which attended Mr. 
fox, in meddling with the East-India Company, 
In 1783-4.—“ Did he not fail in his attempt ?” 
exclaimed the hon. gent.—He ■ (Mr. Hume), 
knew that he was foiled, and very properly j and 
if any other man stood up to effect a similar ob¬ 
ject, he trusted that he also would experience a 
similar disappointment. But thehon. gentleman’s 
4feasoning was not correct, for. &ord -Bucking¬ 
hamshire s letter expressly said, “ that no material 
change mi the poHtical situation of the Company, 
was intended,’’—whereas it was known that Mr. 
Fox used all his exertions to*procure the whole of 
the Easfe*India pajtronagci Such an attempt, as 
that, must pull down any Minister; but let hot foe 
.Court be carried away by an idea, thairAhe two 
instances were at all similar, r It was ftot intend- 
? :*d to take any thiiTg from the Comosmy which 
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was beneficial. The petitioners only requested a 
portion of the trade, which he thought hehad 
demonstrated to be a losing one. He should be 
glad if he could follow the hon. gent, in his high 
eulogium on the Court of Directors, on the present 
occasion; but, as he differed so much from them, 
on the propriety of breaking off the negotiation, 
he could not proceed so far as the hon. gent, bad 
done. Another gent. (Mr. Twiss) had commenced 
his speech bv adverting to the outcry which had 
been made about the Company’s monopoly; 
and then proceeded to argue against the present, 
as not being a proper time to make any altera¬ 
tion ; but he ought to have known, that if ever 
a change was to take place, the present was the 
most favourable period for it; when India was in 
a state of perfect tranquillity, unmolested by an 
enemy, either within or without. 

On the subject oof smuggling, the hon. gent, 
said, using the language of an hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. iR. Grant) that it could not be prevented; 
for even die acts of Buonaparte were insufficient 
to check**he exertions of commercial enterprize. 
This argument was decidedly, in favour of that 
for which he contended; for the commerce 
which > iAmerica carried on with India, was of 
such- a description, as the world could not 
do- without; and whschi if the Americans had 

2 s a 
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not been allowed to engross tbe trade, most have 
fallen into the hands of the British merchants* 
Hie hon. gent, observed, that if one-half per 
cent, was sufficient to induce men to smuggle bul¬ 
lion out of the country, there could be no doubt 
that a profit of 96 per cent., which would be de¬ 
rived from the smuggling of Teas, would occa¬ 
sion an incalculable increase of illicit traffic. But 
be should recollect the specific difference between 
the two articles. The exchange with France had 
long been from 34 to 40 per cent, against this 
country; in consequence of which, a man might, 
by conveying 1000 guineas from Dover to Calais 
gain a considerable sum, whilst by conveying 
a pound of tea, which would occupy the same 
space, he might gain the enormous profit of five 
shillings, the amount of the duty on that article. 

The hon. gent, then prec eded to make sortie 
remar ks on the speech of Mr. Randle Jackson, to 
which he had listened with great anxiety and at- 
tention.—-Now, that hon. gent, did not object to 
any statement, except one, which he had made j 
and in fact bad supported Ate whole of hisargu- 
ments. He (Mr. Jackson)differed from the hon. 
Director (Mr. Grant), and admitted that the India 
trade was capable of increase. The bon. gent, 
bad also allowed bit fact#to be relevant, and ob¬ 
served, tbit his bad been a dry task, in answering 
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him; but he was at a loss to know on what point 
he and the hon. and learned gent, had differed. 
The hon. gent, indeed called on them to consider 

Vs, 

that they were a great Company, and to beware 
of what they were about to hazard; but, like the 
hon. gent, who preceded him, as he reasoned 
from false premises, his arguments went for no¬ 
thing. He also called to their recollection the 
jfatg of a former Minister, who had fallen in an 
attefnpt to subvert the Company. “ And,” 
said the hon. gent. “ where the Hon failed, shall 
we permit the more ignoble race to bear away 
the spoil ?” Undoubtedly not 5 but those appre¬ 
hensions that seemed to fill the minds of hon. gen¬ 
tlemen were utterly groundless. Ministers had 
given them no reason to suppose, that their poli¬ 
tical influence would be at all impaired. The 
hon. gent, seemed to insinuate the charge of in¬ 
consistency against Lord Melville, as belonging 
to a Cabinet, whose opinions Appeared to-jSe -at 
variance with those which he had formerly-pro¬ 
fessed.—They should mot forget, that his, lord- 
ship had merely stated opinions, which circum¬ 
stances might alter;' and, if the representations 
which the Earl of Buckinghamshire, had alluded 
to, occasioned a change in, his sentiments, it was 
highly to his honor that he acknowledged hispon- 
the bis,previous opinion,., But 
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the hon. gent, seemed to think the noble Lord 
ought to withdraw his support from the adminis¬ 
tration, like Lord Wellesley or Mr. Canning, who 
retired from a cabinet, the principles of which 
they did not approve. He saw the circumstance 
in a very different light; and, he thought, it was 
much to the credit of Lord Melville, who came 
manfully forward and avowed his change of opi¬ 
nion. The Earl of Buckinghamshire’s letter^ of 
the 2‘Ath of December, stated, “ that Govern¬ 
ment were induced to revise the arrangement 
which had been in contemplation in consequence 
of the importance of the representations made to 
them;” and he (Mr. Hume) hoped the East-In- 
dia Company would have the candour, like Lord 
Melville, to hear every argument on the subject, 
to weigh them maturely; and, if they saw rea¬ 
son for an alteration in their opinion, to stand 
forward and avow it.—In conclusion, Mr. Hume 
apoli^ized for having detained the Court sp long, 
and proposed, if it should meet the wish of the 
Court, that the hon. gent, (Mr. Weyland), should 
withdraw the original resolution, and he.would 
also withdraw his amendment, till he could as- 
certain what those alterations were, which the 
hon. gent, had, on a former day, declared it to 
be his intention to make, in the propositions 
which were to be submitted to them. 
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Sir Hugh Ingiis stated, that the Court was in 
possession of the original Resolution, moved by 
his hon. friend (Mr. Weyland); that it was like¬ 
wise in possession of the amendment proposed by 
the hon. Proprietor, who has just sat down ; and 
he submitted to his hon. friend, that he ought not 
to withdraw his Resolution, and that the sense of 
the Court ought to be taken both on that and on 
the amendment. At that late hour of the evening, 
exhausted, as they must be, by the length of dis- 
ciNsioR which had taken place, if lie were to fol¬ 
low the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) through his 
speech, (for in fact it was a speech , and not an ex¬ 
planation,) he should be guilty of the same error 
into which that gentleman had fallen, and should, 
perhaps, completely tire out their patience.—He 
hoped, however, he should be indulged in’offer- 
ing a tew observations on the question now before 
the Court—-be should indeed state but few, for 
if he had the ability, the subject h*d been so well 
debated, and every argument advanced against 
the privilege of the Company, been so ably an¬ 
swered, that little Was left for him to say. 

Before the question was put, however, he must 
call their attention to the opinions of Statesmen, 
which he had seen, in the course of this debate, in 
theJiaads of many gentlemen. ( Vide App.) 

1 hose great statesmen,!Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dun- 
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das, had left thei^ recorded opinions, not alone 
in their speeches and writings, hut in the mea¬ 
sures they adopted for the renewal of the Charter* 
in 1793. That not less eminent man, Mr. Fox, 
whose loss the nation had to deplore, with his 
great rival statesman, Mr. Pitt, in his famous 
Bill of 3783, never proposed touching the exclu¬ 
sive trade of the Company ; far less did he con¬ 
template the opening of the Outports to the spe¬ 
culations of individuals. Another great statesman 
(Marquis Wellesley), who, happily for the nation, 
was still living, though favourable to an opening 
of the trade, to a certain and limited extent, 
from his local knowledge of India, and the dan¬ 
ger attending too great an intercourse between 
European adventurers, and the natives of India, 
never entertained so wild an idea as to allow ships 
of individuals, from England, to range over the 
vast Indian ocean, or to return to the Outports of 
this kingdom j his enlarged mind was satisfied 
with making London the emporium of Indian 
commerce. (Hear] hearl) What had they 
to set against these great authorities, and the ar* 
guments they have listened to in that room with 
so much pleasure ? They bad to set against 
them the reasoning of the hon. mover of the 
amendment, and perhaps the opinion of the hoot* 
seconder, for lie had not favoured the Court with 
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any arguments ; high as he rated the abilities of 
the hon. mover of the amendment, he must say, 
he had 'not made any impression on his mind. 
They had also indeed the opinions of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, but they were founded on arguments 
which they had no opportunity of hearing. In 
1793, the letters of the parties interested in open¬ 
ing the trade, were transmitted to the Court of 
Directors} and where conferences took place 
with His Majesty’s Ministers, minutes of the pro¬ 
ceedings were handed over to them, and ulti¬ 
mately submitted to the Court of Proprietors. 
On the present occasion they had not been so for¬ 
tunate—they were ignorant of what had passed at 
the conferences between Ministers and the De¬ 
putations from the Outports—and they had been 
referred for information to the petitions with 
which the table of the House of Commons was 
loaded. (Hear! hear!) 

The hon. mover of the amendment stated, (he 
presumed as a reason for the. opposition of the 
Court of Directors,) that their patronage would 
be lessened. If such unworthy motives could 
operate on the minds of gentlemen behind that; 
bar, he would tell the hon. gentleman that in 
this case, the argument would not avail him, as 
the great mass of patronage would remain the 
same to the Court of Directors, fliear ! hear l) 

O y 
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whether the trade were extended to the Outports, 
or confined to the City of London. But there 
was a description of patronage which would be 
materially affected by the removal of the trade to 
the Outports ; which, though of no importance to 
the Directors, in an interested point of view, they 
would be extremely sorry to lose. What would 
become of that meritorious class of men, theCom- 
manders and Officers of their noble fleet of ships, 
and their retired military officers, worn out in the 
service, many of them covered with wounds, and 
all with honour ?—Was it to be supposed, that 
Government would continue to them, the very 
liberal allowance, which they received from 
the Company ? Was it to be imagined that Go¬ 
vernment would place them on a better footing than 
the servants of the public, at home ? Their naval 
officers, too, who had been unfortunate in their 
service, and who, from age or infirmities, were 
unable to continue in it, derived asubsistence from 
the benevolent institution of Poplar, which was 
second only to the great national establishment at 
Greenwich—It received not only them, but their 
widows; and even the widows of petty officers 
and seamen.—This hospital was supported by 
contributions from their ships, and the moment 
fheir commerce was destroyed, that splendid en¬ 
dowment must fall with it. — {Hear l hear!:) 
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And what would be the fate of the Officers of the 
Hquse and Warehouses, who commenced their 
services in early life, and many of whom were now 
grown grey in it ? Had the hon. mover consider¬ 
ed what was to be done for these persons ? he says, 
indeed, that the Government will make compen¬ 
sation to them,—but bad he reflected on the extent 
to which that compensation would be called for ? 
did he know that it would demand millions? if 
they took from them their trade, they might 
also take their territory.-—Would Government 
make a compensation to them for their stock, 
which was estimated by that great states¬ 
man, the late Lord Melville, at *£*200,000,000? 
Would they prepare to demand of the country a 
sum of this magnitude ? Would they make com¬ 
pensation to the owners of docks, or to the, 
owners of yards, who had built, and were now 
building their ships ; and who, it their trade was 
destroyed, must sutler deeply ? Looking at these, 
and the other great interests at stake, the Court 
would have been happy could they have met the 
views of Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, without yield¬ 
ing that qn which the power rested, of conduct¬ 
ing their affairs with safety to the Company and 
advantage, to the public. The claimants them¬ 
selves would not be benefited by what they de¬ 
manded ; on die contrary, he was convinced they 

2 t 2 
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would be the first and greatest sufferers. Disap¬ 
pointed in their expectations, new clamours, and 
perhaps better founded than the present, would 
arise. They would state to Ministers, that the 
trade to India had been. *501 unproductive boon, 
and they would demand the China trade as a re¬ 
compense ; which even the hon. mover would 
not consent to part with, as he understands him 
to say, that this branch of commerce should re¬ 
main with them. In the mean time, in default of 
other articles, the private traders might fill their 
ships with sugar and coffee, to the great injury of 
the West India Colonies. 

He should make one more short observation 

before he concluded ; had there been no Com- 

* 

pany, there would have been no territorial pos¬ 
sessions i they were acquired by the funds of the 
Company j they had been supported and secured 
by the commerce of the Company. The hon? 
mover had said a good deal about the increased 
commerce of the American and private trade to 
the East*Indies. Did he know, that in those 
years when the American and private trade 
flourished most, the funds destined for their 
commerce were diverted to the defence and pre¬ 
servation of their empire in the East ? And to 
this circumstance the extension of the American 
trade was in a great measure owing. . 
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This was not to be considered as a commer¬ 
cial, but as a great political question ; and the 
late Lord Melville, whose authority he had sd 
often referred to, expressly stated, that the poli¬ 
tical and commercial interests of the Company 
were so blended with those of the State, as to 
render it impossible to divide them, without 
danger to the Empire. The hon. Gentleman had 
complained, that the extra ships of the Company 
were diverted from commercial to political pur¬ 
poses. This very circumstance was a strong 
argument for the continuance of the present 
system j for it shewed that the State and the 
Company were formed to uphold each other; and 
though sometimes it might press hard on com¬ 
merce, yet the inconvenience was greatly over¬ 
balanced by the benefit derived by the Country at 
large. He should conclude by hoping His Majes¬ 
ty's Ministers would look upon this as a question 
on which the safety of India depended. Let them, 
therefore, beware,.lest by opening the trade in 
the manner proposed, they did not shake the 
foundation of this establishment, and bring to 
the ground never to rise again, the fabric of 
their national greatness. (Reiterated applause) 
'The amendment’was then put from the chair, 
-ui'j negatived ; Mr. Hume, alone, holding up 
In favour of it. Tire original Resolution 
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was then put, and, with the exception of the 
same gentleman, carried unanimously. 

Mr. Wcyland, in rising to propose the second 
Resolution, which comprised, in a smaller space, 
the various topics contained in the series of Reso¬ 
lutions which were submitted to the" Court or» 
the 19th of January, observed, that, after the 
unanimity which appeared in agreeing to the 
Resolution that had just] been carried, there 
was no necessity for him to say much in proposing 
the next—in all probability, any remarks which 
might be offered in opposition to it, would go 
merely to the propriety of extending the Trade to 
the Outports. Now, if the whole question were 
confined to that point, and did not include the 
apprehension of ulterior danger, the business 
could admit of little argument. But, if the trade 
to India were thrown open, what would become 
of the China trade F—what would become of 
the Indian Empire ?—Although the hon. gentle¬ 
man had disclaimed any desire to interfere with 
that trade, His Majesty’s Ministers, of whom he 
was the advocate, could have no other intentions ; 
for it was perfectly clear, if the extension now 
proposed did not answer the views of the mer¬ 
chants at the Outports, the Company would be 
called upon to give up every thing they possessed. 
He would nof ‘detain the Court longer j the prin- 
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triple had been so fully discussed on the first Re¬ 
solution, as, in all probability, to prevent the ne¬ 
cessity of any further debate. He then proposed 
the second Resolution ; (vide Appendix )—which 
having been read— 

Mr. Randle Jackson expressed an objection to 
that passage in which the Company were repre¬ 
sented as having exported goods to India, at a 
Joss, for the purposes of benefiting the manufac¬ 
tures of the mother country. This, he observed, 
went to prove that the Company had lost by the 
India trade, which was contrary to the whole 
course of argument advanced by the gentleman 
who opposed the Amendment. The fact was, 
that though the East-India trade was not a very 
profitable concern, it was not a losing one ; but, 
more than all, it was the great pillar of the Com¬ 
pany’s establishment. They ought not, therefore, 
to countenance an expression which their ene¬ 
mies would gladly seize hold of, and from which 
they might draw the most erroneous conclusions. 

Sir Hugh IngUs thought the Resolution was 
sufficiently guarded. The case was simply this j 
they carried on a trade in Woollens for the ad¬ 
vantage of our manufacturers; they lost by the 
Woollens, but they gained by the general returns : 
so that, on the whole, they were not losers.-— 
The same observation applied to Tin. 
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M\ Randle Jackson said, if the passage applied 
only to woollens, he was not prepared with infor¬ 
mation to argue it one way or the other ; but, he 
■was sure, if it were taken generally, it was a 
dangerous proposition, from which very incorrect 
conclusions might be drawn. 

Mr. Hume submitted, whether that Court, to 
use the words of the hon. gentleman, might not 
lay itself open to some “ incorrect conclusion , ,f 
if they proceeded, without further consideration, 
to agree to so voluminous a Resolution.—*IIe 
would, therefo:.% suggest, that the Resolutions 
be printed, that, they might have an opportunity 
of deciding, after they were perfectly acquainted 
with the nature of that, on which they were called 
to give their opinion. 

Mr. If 'cjland observed, that every argument had 
been adduced, in the course of the discussion, 
which bore, in the remotest degree, on the ques¬ 
tion j and the principle of the Resolution was 
perfectly well understood,—He could sec no r.e- 
ces ity for a new discussion on that which had 
already been so fully debated. 

Mr. Impel/ after the exemplary patience which 
had been manifested in the discussion on the 
Amendment, observed, it would be quite unpar¬ 
donable-in him to trouble the Court at any great 
length,—Having disposed of the first Reso- 
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lution, they were called upon to proceed with 
the second, which did not precisely meet his 
ideas, as still partaking of the defect of its origi¬ 
nal concoction, that of going too much into de¬ 
tail. Nevertheless, as it seemed to contain the 
case of the Company, and as it might appear, 
that a difference of opinion existed amongst 
them, if they went into argument upon it, he 
hoped it would be carried with the same unani¬ 
mity as that which had preceded it. 

At the conclusion of the last debate, an obser¬ 
vation fell from an hon. Proprietor, one of the 
City Members (Alderman Atkins), which, if not 
answered, might create some misapprehension. 
The hon. Proprietor asked, “ whether the Court 
of Directors could not again hold a communica¬ 
tion with Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, and state to 
them, that the Company was willing to open the 
trade on a liberal footing ?” Noj-v, from this, the 
public might imagine that there was an objection 
to open the private trade on a liberal foolingj 
but the fact was directly the reverse j the Com¬ 
pany had gone much farther than had ever before 
been demanded cf them j they had conceded the 
extension to the private trader, without any res¬ 
triction as to ships or cargoes. The public should 
perfectly understand what was the question in dis¬ 
putes he would repeat, what he had said over 
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and over again, that the private trade had nothing 
to do with it. Had the lion, gentleman who 
opened the debate, proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the propriety of extending the trade, still 
he was doing nothing more than “ beating the 
wind,” for he looked upon that point to have 
been given up,—but it was the duty of the hon. 
gentleman to have shewn, that the admission of 
the Outports to a participation in the import trade, 
would not occasion such an increase of smug¬ 
ging, as would ultimately destroy the China 
trade. He ought to have shewn, that if the 
Company refused to grant the demand, the India 
government could be removed out of their hands, 
without any danger, either to the establishments 
abroad, or to the constitution at home. He be¬ 
lieved that the present was hot very wide of the 
proposition submitted to Parliament in 1783, 
and he did not think that they could do better 
than recur to the example which was set them at 
that period; when all those persons, any way 
connected with the Company in London, saw 
that the proposition was hostile to their interests, 
they appealed to Parliament, and myriads of in¬ 
dividuals signed the petitions j but they ought not 
tq confine themselves to those only who weire in 
' l^ndon, they ought to call for assistance on the 
jtainers of Cornwall, and the clothiers of the 
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North of England, both of whom were greatly- 
benefited by the Company, and by whose des¬ 
truction they would be materially affected ; 
though these manufacturers might procure orders 
for the East, after the Company had ceased to 
exist, they would never receive them so regularly 
as they had been accustomed to do. He considered 
these persons as their natural allies, who ought to 
come forward in their defence. In recurring to the 
year to which he had before alluded, they ought to 
remember, that their cause was not gained by 
the representation of their friends nor the elo¬ 
quence of their advocates. Whatever effect they 
might have had on the public mind, still it was 
not by them they were ultimately saved. "When 
reason and argument were no longer listened to; 
when the Company were overborne by clamour, 
a light shone out on their affairs from an higher, 
power. The Company could not forget, that it 
was the highest personage in the Country, the 
object at present of their deepest regret, as he 
had always been of their utmost veneration, who 
supported them. He saw that the blow was 
aimed at his authority, and from this constitu¬ 
tional view of the subject, for he (Mr. Impeij ) 
always considered it in a constitutional view, the 
East-India Company derived its salvation. Might 
>t not likewise appear to the great personage 
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now acting in the name and on the behalf of His 
Majesty, that precisely the same measure was 
liable to the same degree of constitutional jea¬ 
lousy ? Might he not apprehend that the power, 
of which he was the guardian and the depository, 
would be impaired by the projected alteration of 
the Company’s system? For his part he could 
not conceive that those powers which were con¬ 
sidered dangerous in the hands of Mr. Fox, 
could become harmless in those of Lord Liver- 
.pooi or of any other Minister .—(Hear ! hear !) 
His Royal Hi ghness had always shewn the utmost 
anxiety for the rights of his subjects, and there¬ 
fore they might re amenably hope that he would 
never suffer any Minister of the Crown to be 
paramount to the Sovereign. 

The second resolution was then put, being 
as follows:— 

Jiesolved,—' That on former discussions relative to the 
renewal of the Company’s charier, and particularly in 
1193, Mis Majesty’s Government were prepared, at the 
outset, to state the precise extent of concession which 
could safely be allowed to the petitioners against the 
Company’s charter; and their, mature conviction ap¬ 
peared then to be, that the regulated monopoly of tire 
Company was essential to the interests of the country, 
and that this consideration alone was a sufficient answer 
to all pretences for interference with that monopoly. 

That the territorial possessions of the Company 1ft In- 
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dia arc their certain right, and that the system provided 
for'the Indian Government by the wisdom of Parlia¬ 
ment, together with the disinterested spirit in which it 
has been administered by the Company, have extended 
and consolidated the British Empire in the East, and 
added to the strength and glory of the British Empire 
at Home. 

That the trade of the Company has long ceased to 
bear the character of a strict monopoly ; and that, by 
some further modifications, if thought indispensable, in 
addition to the arrangements of 1793 and of 1802, it 
may be rendered as much an open trade, as will be 
consistent with the security of revenue and the prospe¬ 
rity and safety of the Indian Empire. 

That it is the opinion of the ablest Indian statesmen, 
its well as of the generality of persons acquainted with 
India, that no large ov sudden addition can be made to 
the amount of British exports to that country or China; 
that this opinion is confirmed by tire practice of the 
Americans, who export chiefly bullion, and by the 
overloaded state of the Indian markets; that the habits 
and religion of the natives are hostile to any sueh ex¬ 
tension : and that the Company actually suffer a loss in 
this department of their Concerns, with the view of em¬ 
ploying the capital, and encouraging the industry of 
their countrymen at home. 

That so tar asrelafes to the ordinary produce of In¬ 
dia, the import trade is now carried to the full extent 
of the demand, as appears by the value of three millions 
and a half sterling of private property at this moment 
remaining in the Company's Warehouses; and that k» 
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open the Outports to that trade, would be no other than 
a ruinous transfer of it into new channels, to the de¬ 
struction of immense and costly establishments, and the 
beggary of many thousands of industrious individuals. 

Than an extension of the trade in other products, the 
supposed effect of opening the Outports, could be real¬ 
ised only by a large transfer of capital to India, and its 
consequent colonization ; that, if realized, it might 
fatally interfere with the manufactures of England, or 
with her commerce to countries where similar products 
are already raised by British capital, imported in Bri¬ 
tish shipping, and paid for by Britisii manufacturers, 
and that thus, such extension would deeply injure those 
Very persons who are most impatiently petitioning for 
it. 

That any unrestrained intercourse of Europeans with 
our Indian Empire is highly to be deprecated ; that 
the unlimited competition of commercial agents would, 
from the peculiar circumstances of the country, pro¬ 
duce ** a boundless scene of confusion and fraud, and 
** ultimately the ruin of the manufacturers themselves;” 
and that tempting opportunities would be held out to 
the agents to maintain illicit intercourse with the Na¬ 
tive Powers, and to conduct a dangerous system of 
communication with China from the Eastern Islands. 

That this Court do most highly approve the conduct 
of the Directors upon the vital question of admitting 
the Outports to the import trade from India; hind that 
the Confusion and hazard from irregular sales at the 
Outports, the loss of the revenue from smuggling, and 
the consequent ruin of the Company’s China trade, 'We 
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decisive obstacles t® the policy of such a measure 
they are therefore firmly of opinion, that the Court of 
Directors should, on no consideration whatever, cede 
this point iu the discussion. 

That it also appears, from numerous petitions pre¬ 
sented to the last Parliament, that on the faith of ap¬ 
proved and long established practice, an immense capi¬ 
tal has been invested in establishments, peculiarly adapt¬ 
ed to the export trade between India and China ; and 
that many heavy engagements have been entered into 
by persons in the city of London, and on both banks 
of the Thames, front Lomlon-bridge to Gravesend, the 
very subsistence of many of whom depends upon the 
continuance to the port of Loudon of the export trade 
to India and China; and that nearly 10,000industrious 
artificers, together with their families, would be in 
danger of beggary, in proportion as they would be 
thrown out of employment, by the removal of the ex¬ 
port trade from its accustomed channel. This Court 
therefore conceives, that it is of vital importance to the 
city and port of London, that the export trade to India 
and China should continue to be carried on as hereto¬ 
fore. 

That since the high duties on articles imported would 
still remain, the abatement in the price of freight, ex¬ 
pected by the petitioners to ensue from the subversion 
of the present system, would be productive of trifling 
relief to the CQnsumerand that this relief would be 
purchased at the extreme hazard of the revenue of Cus¬ 
toms and Excise, now .collected easily by the Com¬ 
pany, as well as imminf nt danger to all 'the sources of 
their wealth in India, , 
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That there is no foundation, in f fact, for the state¬ 
ment which ascribes to the Company’s charter the ad¬ 
vantages enjoyed bv neutral foreigners over British 
merchants, in the admission of the former to a trade 
from which the latter are excluded ; for that the profit 
with which that trade has been carried on by those fo¬ 
reigners, has been entirely owing to the facilities neces¬ 
sarily belonging to their neutral character, and which, 
of course, cannot belong to the merchants of a bellige¬ 
rent state. 

That the discharge of the political functions of the 
Company depends on the continuance of its commer¬ 
cial privileges ; that, the propositions of His Majesty’s 
Government, by giving a fatal blow to the commercial 
interests of the Company, will, if insisted on, eventu¬ 
ally terminate in its political dissolution ; and that po¬ 
litical advantages, of the highest importance, will thus 
be lost to the country, among which the following de¬ 
serve to be distinctly noticed, as much too valuable to 
be sacrificed for a trifling reduction in the freight of 
Indian goods to Europe. 

1. A marine of 100 large ships, containing a tonnage 
Of 103,333 tons, employing 1400 officers and 10,000 
seamen, of acknowledged skill and bravery, and which 
has been found ready and able, at all times, to minister 
to the national Convenience and to augment the national 

glory ’ 

2. An extensive establishment of yards, which lias 
often rendered large and seasonable assistance lo the 
Royal ftayy, and might, in cases of necessity, be made 
available to the national defence. ' 

3. The remittance of tbe fortunes accumulated bf 
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above 3,000 officers of the Company's military service; 
and some hundreds of civil servants, which are trans¬ 
ferred to the capital, and stimulate the industry of 
Britain. 

That, in addition to these considerations, the liberal 
disbursements of the Company for national enterprizes, 
and the meritorious contribution of their service to the 
National Fund of strength and qlory, are entitled to a 
just and honourable remembrance, in the preparation 
ol any measure which may vitally affect their interest?. 

Tliat connected with this department of the subject, 
is the extreme danger to which, m case of the Com¬ 
pany’s dissolution, the balance of the Constitution would 
be exposed, by the transfer of the Indian Patronage to 
the Crown, and the enormous burden which would be 
entailed on the public, in satisfying the claims of com¬ 
pensation on behalf of the Company, and of ail the 
complicated interests whit h would be involved in its 
fate. 

That, by the destruction of the Company, a vast 
number ol those Proprietors, amongst whom its capital 
of twelve millions sterling is divided, would be reduced 
to extreme distress; and nearly forty thousand persons, 
directly employed by the Company, with many others 
indirectly concerned m it* prosperity, would be brought 
to a state' of absolute beggary* 

That, frpm the tenor „®f the preceding considera¬ 
tions, it appeafe to this Court, that pa case of political 
or commercial delinquency has been established against ‘ 
the Company, to justify the ruin with whieh they are 
tltcaptencd, or to forfeit their claim to a continuance of 
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their Charter: that, on the contrary, their commercial 
management has been frequently deranged and inter¬ 
rupted bv costly enterprises, to which they were com¬ 
pelled on grounds of imperial policy, and which no 
temporary possession could have induced them to exe¬ 
cute : that their remonstrances against these under¬ 
takings wore silenced by reference to future and dis¬ 
tant recompense, in the improved pro pect of perma¬ 
nent peace, revenue, and commerce, and that, by ar¬ 
guments which implied little less than a pledge that 
their privileges should be continued,, at least until their 
indemnity s'ymld be complete :—and that it is mani¬ 
festly unjust to allege against them, as a proof of com¬ 
mercial mismanagement, pecuniary difficulties arising 
out of this forcible diversion of their commercial funds 
to national purposes. * 

That, with a view to their financial difficulties, thus 
incurred on the Public account, die Directors, in the 
year 1803, apprehending the consequences of the trans¬ 
fer of the Indian territorial debt to England, proposed, 
methods to meet and provide for those consequences ; 
but that His Majesty's Ministers refused to forward 
those propositions to India, and 'have not substituted 
any other proceeding for the same end. 

That the Court appeal confidently to the following 
particulars', from the close of the Fourth Report of the 
Committee of the House of.Commons appointed in the 
late.parliament, for a proof, not only that the Com¬ 
pany have carried on their 1 flairs without any expenee 
to theJ&ahces:of this country, hut that the operations 
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af their system have been in manifold ways beneficial to 
its interests. 

1st. That since 1791, British industry has been en¬ 
couraged b^- the. employment of .£46, 000 , 000 . 

2d. That the produce and manufactures of India, 
purchased \yith this sum, together with those of Cuina 
sold in England, realized in sale amount nearly 
£l 40,000,000. 

Sd. That the purchase of the produce and manufac¬ 
tures of England amounted to jfi29,200.000. 

4th. That the employment of British shipping a- 
xnounlcd to £25 ,000.000. 

i>lh. That the duties on imports, collected through 
the Company at a triiimsr ex peace to Go-, Liamciu, a- 
mounted to £ 39,30- >.000; and on exports to .f tGO 000; 
—togetlior, £[>9, 9 6 < 1,000. 

Ctii. That the combination of these, and other sums, 
producing «£l8£,9do,000, shews that, on an average 
of the last seventeen rears, «£’i();900.wO has been dif¬ 
fused in various channels through, mo whole circulation 
of the British Empire, &e. 

That, for proof of the moral and political benefits 
derived to the population of Indin from the govern¬ 
ment of the Company, this Court‘appeals to the rdth 
Report of Uie Committee of the House of Commons, 
which exhibits the gratifying picture,of. a people raised 
from the lowest disorder and degradation, to a state of in¬ 
dustry, security, and freedom ; and that this Court confi¬ 
dently ’.topes, the improve meat in the condition of fifty 
millions of natives wiil not i.o interrupted,, by the perni¬ 
cious experiments to which the sauquon of Parliament 
is now so loudly solicited. 

. ■ 2x2 
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That the interest of the Company are now become 
so interwoven with the political and comrpercialsy stem 
of Britain, that, by their sudden dissolution, the credit 
and grandeur of this country would receive a shock, 
which must be perilous,, and might be fatal: and that 
the measures proposed by Government are therefore 
anxiously to be deprecated, inasmuch as they must 
have the effect of bringing the Company to speedy 
destruction. 

That, with such a case in favor of the Company, 
the Court is assured they may approach Parliament 
with confidence, and without the smallest alarm from 
the misrepresentations with which they have been 
assailed; and they are persuaded that the wisdom of 
that enlightened body will never countenance the 
sacrifice of clear and positive interests of one claa» of 
men, to the contingent and uncertain advantage of 
another ; nor demolish a mighty practical system, 
■which has been raised by such immense exertions, iri 
order to place its materials at the disposal of interested! 
speculation. 

That this Court approves, most highly, the firm 
exertions, by which the Directors have now enabled 
the Company, if necessary, to bring their case in its 
integrity before the tribunal of Parliament. They 
tender their warmest thanhs to the Chairman, the 
Deputy Chairman, and the Cowrit of Directors, for 
their aeal and ability in support of .this important 
cagfcM; and they trust that, if any opening shook! 
p reran itself for a renewal erf the discussion between 
the NC^tnoanv and His Mmestv’s Government, upon 
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the principles detailed in this resolution, it will be 
conducted by them with the energy and moderation 
which they have hitherto displayed. 

The above resolution was carried without any 
dissentient voice except that of Mr. Hume. The 
4£ourt then adjourned, sine die. 
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Substance of Lord Buckinghamshire's Letter to 
the Chairman , noticed in page 76 of the Debate. 

“ That as to his (Lord B.’s) name being at the head 
of a subscription to take oil' by lottery the cargo of the 
Rodney , which could not lind a market in India, he 
had no recollection at ail of the circumstance. He 
did recollect, that upon the arrival of the Hillsborough 
at .Madras, it had been signified to him by the Captain, 
that he should be utterly ruined, if he was obliged to 
depart without finding a sale for his goods. Upon this 
representation, he, with others, engaged to take his 
investment from him, at their own risk; and it was 
afterwards s.dd without Joss. This was the only re¬ 
collection he had of any transaction similar to what 
had been stated.” 


Opinions of the late Lord Melville , Lord Gren¬ 
ville, Marquis Wellesley , Lord Castlereagh , 
Mr. P itt , Sir Philip Francis , and the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons for India 
Affairs. 

Letter from Lord Melville , dated 2d April 1800. 

** That the ostensible form of Government, with all 
its consequent, extent and detail of patronage, must 
remain as it is, Tam persuaded will never be called in 
question by any but those who may be disposed to sacri¬ 
fice the.freedom and'sccurity of old' Constitution to their 
own personal aggrandizement and ill-directed ambition. 
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I remain equally satisfied as to the' properiety of con¬ 
tinuing a monopoly of the trade in the hands of the 
East-ludia Company. Those who maintain the reverse, 
appear to me, to be misled, by general theories , with¬ 
out attending to the peculiar circumstances of the trade 
they are speaking of. 

“ The great interest to be attended to on the part 
of the Company, is, that no goods come from India 
that are not deposited in the Company's Warehouses, 
and that the goods so imported are disposed of at the 
Company's sales agreeably to the rules prescribed for 
that purpose." 

Marquis Wellesley's Letter, ZQth September, 1800. 

“ It would bo equally unjust and impolitic, to ex¬ 
tend any facility to the trade of the British Merchants 
in India, by sacrificing or hazarding the Company’s 
rights or privileges, by injuring its commercial inte¬ 
rests, by admitting an indiscriminate and unrestrained 
commercial intercom'se between India, and England, or 
by demoting from any of the fundamental principles 
of policy, 'which now govern the British establish¬ 
ments in India.” . 

Lord Melviiies Letter, 21 st March, 1801. 

“ The prese rvation of the monopoly of the East- 
India Company is essentially requisite for the security 
of every important interest connected with our Indian 
Empire; anti s:> deeply am 1 impressed with the truth 
of this .proposit ion, that I atn prepared explicitly to 
declare, that although the first formation of an East- 
India Company proceeded from purely commercial 
considerations,*' the magnitude and importance to 
which the Easf-India Company has progressively ad¬ 
vanced, is now so interwoven with the political inte- 
rests df the Empire, as to create upon my mind a fiHft 
ednv'uiu<dm,that me maintenance -||f the monopoly Of the 
Company, is even 'wore important to the 
$ the State, than it is to the camiHercidt 
Cvmpany. 
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Mr. Pitt's Speech* in the House of Commons, II th 
March 1793. 

*‘ e I have no hesitation in savin", that when all the 
circumstances are telly before the House, I am confi¬ 
dent that a Ren<wtil of the Company's Charter will 
appear to be much for the interest of the country .—It 
lias been said that .mce the publication of the speech 
of my right honorable friend (Mr. Dundas) every body 
believes that the charter wilt be renewed : and I am 
glad to hear ihut such is the case, because it can only 
arise from a public conviction, that the renewal of the 
Charter, upon the terms and upon the regulations on 
which the East-India Company have agreed to accept 
it, will be much for the interest of this country in 
every point of view.” 

Lord Melville's Speech in the House of Commons , April 

1793. 

Stating ** his full conviction, after mature conside¬ 
ration, that if the Indian patronage should be vested 
and concentred immediately in the Crown, the weight 
of it would be too great in the balance of our govern¬ 
ment, and might prove dangerous to the spirit of the 
constitution.”* 

Sir Philip Francis's Speech ■ in the House of Commons , 

April 1793. 

“ With respect to the Renewal of the Co"*:), ov’s 
exclusive Charter to trade to India I have already 

* Mr. Pitt said, he perfectly agreed that a capital speech had 
been made by Mr. Dundas; this the House and the Public already 
knew - A speech which, for Comprehensive knowledge of the 
history of India and of the various sources of the British commerce 
to the East-Indies, deduced from authenticated statements of Indian 
affairs, and for wise arrangements for the administration of our 
Asiatic provinces, and of the general commerce of the empire ; a 
speech which, combining otyecls formerly thought irreconcilable 
presented one great plan far the improvement of the whole $ a 
speech which he would venture to affirm, though it might have 
been equalled in that House, never had been excelled,— ^Debate in 
ikt House of Commons, 34th May , 1793 . J 
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said, that I do not object to it... ./ very muck 

question the possibility of increasing our exports to India, 
to any material amount, I mean with a rational security 
of finding a profitable vent for them • Except military 
stores, ammunition, and other implements of war, 
■with which it is not your true policy to furnish the 
Indian princes, the manufactures of England can hardly 
be said to be. saleable in India beyond the trifling amount 
necessary for the consumption of Europeans .” 

Mr. Pitt's Speech in the House of Commons , 24 th May 

1793. 

Mr. Pitt proceeded to examine the observations 
made by Mr. Fox upon the commercial and political 
arrangements in the bill. He (Mr. F.) had had re¬ 
course to the common place topic, that a free trade was 
preferable to a monopoly, . insisting that the House 
ought not to forget this principle, unless very good 
reasons should be given for adopting a contrary one. 
This speculation, Mr. Pitt said, had been repeated a 
thousand times by mu elf less ingenious men than the 
right bon. member, and scarcely could have been ex¬ 
pected to have been resorted to, as the force of it had 
been done away by his right hon. friend (Mr, Duuda*) 
when he first opened the subject, bottoming his argu¬ 
ment, not on vague speculation but’"on inferences drawn 
from history and from authenticated accounts. Hero 
Mr. Pitt asked whether the claims of the manufacturers 
hod not been listened to and provided for, and whither 
the exclusive privilege of the Company had not been 
rendered subservient to the resources of the Empire ? 

lord Grenville's Speech in the House of Lords ., 3d 

June 1193. 

Lord Grenville said “ that if it were necessary for • 
him tp,enter at large, into any general detail on the 
‘ siibjecijgo$ our possessions in fhdia, or any speculative 
discussion with respect to the mode in which India 
ought to b.e governed,, and *in which the trade of that 
country ought to be carried on^ it would open a 
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■wide and extensive field indeed; but, in the present 
case, it did not appear to him that this was in any 
shape necessary, because he felt that the ground he 
had lo go on was very much narrowed, by having a 
just and well-founded experience as a guide ; a guide 
which was at all times perhaps the best, but more par¬ 
ticularly so under such circumstances as existed at 
present. Nine years experience had proved the benefit 
of the present system, and* there appeared therefore no 
just reason why it should be altered. The present bill 
of course assumed for its principle the continuance of 
that system ; but as ideas had been entertained by some, 
that in the hands of the East-India Company, the trade 
to India, was confined within narrower limits, than 
would be the case were it open to be engaged in by 
the whole capital and the whole spirit of enterprise of 
this country; provisions were now, for the first time, 
introduced into the present bill, which would give an 
opportunity for trying the experiment, by allowing 
merchants and traders to adventure on their own bot¬ 
tom under certain necessary regulations. 

Lord Castlcrcagli s Opinion expressed in the Debate 'in the 
• House of Commons on the East-India Budget, 18 th 
July 1806 . 

It seemed, however, unjust to describe the Com¬ 
pany’s commerce as carried on at a loss. To what 
precise extent it might be profitable, after providing 
a liberal dividend to the proprietors, might be a matter 
of more difficult calculation, and" must, like all com¬ 
mercial results, be in its nature fluctuating; but, in 
reasoning upon this branch of the Company’s affairs, 
the worthy alderman (Mr. Prinsep) must establish 
several preliminary facts, .before he can expect to 
persuade Parliament that the commercial existence of 
the Company is to be considered merely on grounds of 
mercantile profit. He must be prepared to shew 
that individuals would be as likely to carry on steadily 
thf commerce of India, under all the fluctuations'to 
which such a trade is liable, where the outgoings are 
great; and thu returns distan", as a great trading 
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colouration. lie nmsi be prepared to dispel tlie 
apprehensions which must be entertained with respect 
to the injurious influence on the prosperity of India, 
which tnav be the consequence of an unsteady and 
unequal demand for their produce, before he can 
expect to satisfy Parliament that an intercourse, 
perfectly unrestrained, is preferable to that qualified 
intercourse, partly free and partly restricted, which 
now prevails. If he assumes, that individuals by 
using an inferior description of tonnage, could carry 
on the trade at less expense, and consequently at 
greater profit, he must be prepared to shew, that this 
is not merely by throwing the difference of the expense 
on the public, bv rendering numerous and expensive 
convoys requisite to protect their feeble vessels m time 
of war, whilst the Company’s ships, with a compara¬ 
tively digit aid from our navy, are competent to 
protect each other, and to set the enemy’s ships of 
war, even when in considerable force, at defiance. 
He must be prepared to shew, that such an esta¬ 
blishment as that of the Company, could be kept up 
without the protection of a qualified monopoly; or 
that such a system is in itself unnecessary to the* po¬ 
litical existence of the Company, and the manage¬ 
ment of large territorial revenues, when both in peace 
and in war funds must be transferred through the 
medium of commerce from India to Europe and from 
Europe to India. He must also shetv, before he can 
establish that the interest of the manufacturer at home 
is interested in such a change, that individual specu¬ 
lators Avoiild be disposed to send out British manu¬ 
factures, even at some loss, as the Company have 
frequently done, or that there is any other limit to 
the amount of this description of export, on the part 
of the Company, than the utmost quantity the Indian 
market can take off, which they have not hitherto 
Been ab’e, with their most strenuous efforts and some 
sacrifices, to’ carry beyond 2,000,000 a year. These, 
and many other important doubts must be solved, 
before any satisfactory cr sound, conclusion can be 
come to, on the great practical question (Private 
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Trail*), to which *the worthy alderman, somewhat 
out of time, had been solicitous to point the attention 
of the Committee. 

Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, July 1812. 

■ The Committee, after declaring that they felt it 
a part of their duty to oifer some account of the 
nature and history of the extensive establishments 
for the internal administration of India, “ trust that 
such an account will be acceptable to the House, not 
only as shewing the importance and utility of the 
establishments themselves, to the welfare and order 
of the country, but as evincing the unremitting anxiety 
that has influenced the efforts of those to whom the go¬ 
vernment of our Indian possessions has been consigned , 
to establish a sj/stem of administration best calculated 
to promote the confidence, and conciliate the feelings of 
the native inhabitants, not less by a respect for their 
own institutions, than by the. endeavour gradually tv 
engraft upon them such improvements, as might shield , 
under the safeguard cf equal laws, every class of the 
people from the oppressions of power, and communicate 
to them that sense of protection and assurance of justice , 
which js the efficient spring of all public prosperity and 
happiness. 


Historical and Commercial Data on which the East- 
India Company's Charter was renewed in theyear 
1193 .—Extract of a Report'from the Select Com¬ 
mittee , laid before Parliament, previous to passing 
the Regulating Act in 1793. 

So early as the year 1600, in the infancy of the 
East-lndia Trade, the propriety of rendering it. a 
Monopoly became evident to Queen Elizabeth. This 
truth, thus early acknowledged, has been since con¬ 
sidered as an axiom of Government. Whenever it has 
been departed from, the evils arising from the innovation 
proved their own cure. 
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Under reign < so different as those of the Stuarts, 
and William the Third, this monopolized commerce 
Continued to be guarded by very strong measures’ of 
Government. 

The Nation even thought necessary to make it a 
stipulation in she Treaty of Vienna, (concluded iu 
1731) that the Emperor Charles VI. should, in Favour 
of the British monopoly, give up the Ostend Com¬ 
pany, his favourite scheme, in protection of which 
he had long shut his ears against the clamours of Great 
Britain and Holland. 

The short periods for which the Charter has been, 
from time to time, renewed, prove that however ex¬ 
perience might convince, as to the advantages of ah 
exclusive trade, still there existed in Government a 
laudable caution with respect to the public benefit, in 
Teserving a power of resumption at a short period. 

From this caution, the Company’s monopoly, in 
deriving its stability, derives its glory ; for repeated 
Charters, Royal Proclamations, and Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, have sanctioned the .wise policy of Elizabeth. 

The emergencies of Government, and that pru¬ 
dence which sometimes prescribes a temporary sacri¬ 
fice to popular prejudice, have indeed, at some pe¬ 
riods, seemed to favour the views of individual 
adventurers. But these appearances lasted no longer 
than the necessity which extorted them. It was rather 
a connivance than a licence. 

Neither does it appear that these individuals ever 
succeeded in their speculations. They bought at a 
high price, from the poverty of the State, or the 
venality of its members, a permission to ruin them¬ 
selves. • 

There occurs only one instance that forms an ex¬ 
ception to the uniform opinion of Government qn 
this great and important commercial point; it is 
the ..attempt of Oliver Cromwell, about the year 
1655, to lay the trade open. This bold experiment 
terminated as might have been expected, it confirmed 
the Protector in the wisdom of that policy which he 
had doubted-—The monopoly was re-established* and 
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ill 2 Company’s temporary abolition became, in its 
consequences, their triumph. 


Speech of Earl Moira, at the Entertainment given 
to his Lordship by the Court of Directors at the City 
if London Tavern, the 29th January 1813, previous 
to his departure to assume the office of Governor 
General, and Commander-in-Chief of the Company's 
Forces in India. 

The Chairman (Sir H. Inglis) having given— r- 

" Lord Moira, and success to his Government.** 

After returning thanks for the honour done him, and 
expressing his earnest desire to merit it by the zeal 
with which he should endeavour to maintain the impor¬ 
tant interests committed to his management, his 
jLordship adverted to the inseparable connexion of 
tiiosc interests with the welfare of the Empire. The 
sources of tnrat public prosperity which had raised this 
country so far beyond airy olircr in the world, had 
been happily suggested to their reflection by the song 
“ God siiv-;* the King,” to which they had listened 
with so much pleasure. It was' indeed to the-liberty’ 
vvnich this country enjoys under the reign of Hie 
Brunswick line, that rye must refer all our blessings. 
Tire consciousness of this freedom is the spring o! all 
that individual exertion whence arises the strength and 
splendour of the British Empire. The commerce 
which has furnished the nerves of that strength} could 
only have received its energy from the security felt by 
< very one engaged in it, for his undisturbed enjoyment 
of all that his skill and activity might acquire. The 
stupendous structure with which he On this occasion 
toad the honour of being publicly connected, rested ©to 
no Other foundation. And to what a pitchihad it been 
carried!—-That room exhibited a strict Verification of 
what elsewhere was but. a rhetorical figure. ** Her 
Merchants are Princes,”—Princes, not in extent of 
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territory alone; but in elevation of soul, and libera¬ 
lity of spirit—Princes, ik mcr ly' in imperial sway, 
but in die bestowal of blessings on all over whom they 
ruled. It had been bis duty of late to peruse with 
particular attention the instructions transmitted from 
time to time by the Directors, lor the management of 
their possessions in India. The generous equity, the 
active and unremitting solicitude for the comfort of 
their Indian subjects, which those instructions uni¬ 
formly evinced, afforded the proudest triumph for the 
British character. How nobly those dispositions of 
the Directors had been seconded by the servants of the 
Company in India should not rest upon his vague 
assertion. He would appeal to testimony beyond the 
reach of possible suspicion. He would recur to docu¬ 
ments which afford irrefragable conclusion as to the 
inestimable advantages obtained by the natives of those 
districts which had fallen under the dominion of the 
Company. He aduded to the Reports of the Commit¬ 
tee of the Hou.te of Commons; juJges, so fur from 
partial, that they- acted upon severe, if not. even hos¬ 
tile, scrutiny. \Vi.a have these Reports exhibited r— 
rapid increase of population from the hour that each 
district became a part of the Company’s possessions ; 
—surprising augmentation oi’ revenue, although innu¬ 
merable imposts, to which the inhabit;.;.is hud been 
subjected under their own Princes, were suppressed 
by the Government of the Company : in short, ail 
that can indicate confidence and security’, happiness 
and affluence. He could not point at those additions 
cf territory without recollecting the valour and con¬ 
duct of that army to which the empire owed such 
important acquisitions. He was well aware, that no 
eulogy from him could render more vivid the lustre 
which justly attended their services; but it was his 
pride to have, been addressed that day by a title (Com- 
mander-in-Chief j which identified him, in all but the 
glory of their achievements, with the army of the 
Cob»paffy ; and he might be allowed, from feeling a 
conation interest with it, the gratification of this asser- 
tioajiSf its merits. The ability of its officers, thb 
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gallantry of the troops, the splendour of ?ts actions, 
through a ion > jHT'ed of our history j the persevering 
fortitude with which ir. has resisted combinations where 
its numbers appeared wholly disproportioned to the 
peril—its humanity to the conquered no less signal 
than its intrepidity in the contest: and the immense 
value of t hose possessions which it has added to the 
general stock, must ever hoid forth that army as an 
object of ad.idradoii and re.,pert to the British people. 
Was there, aught Second ’his?—yes, that army had 
the glutarts con:- .ousness of having planted benefits 
wherever it lias raised its trophies, and of having 
marked the c n v.er id" its triumphs by the diffusion of 
ail the blessings which flow from the distribution of 
imported justice and the protection of an enlightened 
government. Such was the fabric which he had the 
high distinction of being entrusted to superintend, 
lie saw, yet saw with satisfaction, no- brilliancy-of 
career before him, because Sits predecessors in the 
Government, and those who had gone before him in 
the military command, had left no difficulty to be 
encountered—no dangers to be subdued—still there 
was enough to gratify honest ambition. It would be 
sufficient praise for him, if by vigilance and patient 
assiduby, lie could preserve unimpaired that sublime 
edifice of national glory, which had been reared by 
the supereminent tai'-mts and unconquerable valour of 
former servants of the Company. 


Extract from the Sheffield Petition, adverted to 
by Mr. Grant (the Directorj, in the preceding 
Debate. 

—Alarming state of commerce in consequence of 
exclusion from the Continent of Knrope, from Ame¬ 
rica, from Africa, by the difficulty of access, arid 
barbarism of the inhabitants, and from the richest 
provinces of Asia by the monopoly of the f-ast-India 
Company, the discontinuance of which would be oim 
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of the most easy and effectual measures for relieving 
the distresses of the manufacturers, &c. by the dis¬ 
covery and establishment of such new and abundant 
markets, as would enable us to set at defiance the 
efforts of the liuler of France. “ If the trade of tins 
United Kingdom were permitted to flow .unimpeded 
over those extensive, luxuriant, and opulent regions 
though it might, in the outset, like a torrent represt, 
swollen by obstruction, when its sluices were first 
opened, break forth with uneontrolable impetuosity, 
deluging instead of supplying the district before ii; 
yet, that very violence which at the beginning might 
be p ariialiy injurious, would in the issue prove highly 
and permanently beneficial; no part being unvisited, 
the waters of commerce, that spread over the face of 
the land, r-s they subsided might wear themselves 
channels through which they might continue to How 
eve# afterwards in regular and fertilizing streams ; 
and that to the wealthy, enterprising, honorable and 
indefatigable British merchant, conducting in person 
bis own concerns, no obstacle would prove insur¬ 
mountable, no prejudice invincible, no difficulty 
disheartning : wants where he found them ho wouid 
supply, where they did not exist he would create them, 
by afibrdiog the means of gratification. 


HIE ESI), 
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Mr. PITT said, he perfectly agreed that a capital 
speech had been made by Mr. Dundas; this the 
House and the Public already knew A speech which, 
for comprehensive knowledge of the history of In¬ 
dia and of the various sources of the British commerce 
to the East-Indies, deduced from authenticated state¬ 
ments of Indian allairs, and for wise arrangements for 
the administration of our Asiatic provinces, and of the 
general commerce of the empire; a speech which, 
combining objects formerly thought irreconcilable, 
presented one great plan for the improvement of die 
whole; a speech which he would venture to affirm, 
though it might have been ..equalled in that House, 
never had been excelled. 


Debate in the House of Commons , 
% Uh May, 1793. 




SUBSTANCE 


• OF THE 


8JPJEJECM 

OF THE 

RIGHT HON. HENRY DUNDAS, 

fyc. &rc. 


Mr. Dundas introduced his observations upon 
the important national subject of the British 
government and trade in the East-Indies, by. 
stating that the difficulties which he had ex¬ 
perienced had arisen, not only from the impor¬ 
tance and magnitude of the subject, but from 
the system which he was to propose being in 
opposition to established theories in government 
and in commerce. These theories, he admitted, 
were just and applicable to other causes, and yet^ 
lie found it dangerous to listen to them when he 
was devising a plan of government and a system 
of trade for British India. <e No writer upon, 
political,economy” said he, “ has as yet,supposed 
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that an extensive empire can be administered 
by a commercial association ; and no writer on 
commercial economy has thought that trade ought 
to be shackled by an exclusive privilege. In de¬ 
viating from these principles, which have been 
admitted and admired, I am sensible that my 
opinions have popular prejudices against them, 
but I am supported by successful experience ; 
and when the House adverts to the peculiarities 
of the subject before them, they will at once sec 
that lam not attempting to overturn theories, 
though I am unwilling to recede from old and 
established practice. 

u I wish, in the outset, to arrest the attention 
of the House, and to fix it on the advantages 
which Great Britain actually possesses, and then 
to ask, whether it would be wise or politic to 
forego them in search of greater advantages 
which may exist only in imagination ? 

(e It would be idle, it would, perhaps, be a 
proof of ignorance, to maintain that all the ad¬ 
vantages which Great Britain possesses from its 
connection with India arise out of the present 
exclusive privilege of the Company ; but it 
would be rash, and perhaps impossible, to say, 
what might be the political or commercial ef- 
fbfts of a variation from the present system. In 
an age of enterprize and improvement, men arc 
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unwilling to hear of restraints, but the wisdom 
of the British Parliament will not rashly relin¬ 
quish a positive good in possession for a probable 
one in anticipation.” 

Mr; Dundas then stated, that the shipping 
employed by the East-lndia Company amounted 
to 81,000 tons; that the seamen navigating 
those ships were about 7000 men, who had 
constant employment; that the raw materials 
imported from India, for the use of the home 
manufactures, amounted annually to about 
«£ 700,000 ; that the various articles of Bri¬ 
tish produce and manufacture annually ex¬ 
ported to India and China, on the Company’s 
ships, amounted to upwards of a million and a 
half sterling, including the exports in private 
trade, allowed to individuals; that the fortunes 
of individuals acquired in India, and remitted 
home through the medium of private trade,* by 
bills on the Court of Directors, or by other 
means, formed an addition to the capital of the 
nation, the amount of which could not be accu¬ 
rately ascertained, but might be stated, at least, 
at a million per annum. 

“ The industry of Britain,” he observed, “ is 
thus, on the one hand, increased by the export 
of produce and manufactures, and the consumn- 
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tion of these manufactures enlarged by the num¬ 
ber of persons returning with fortunes from In¬ 
dia ; and on the other, it is fostered and encou¬ 
raged by the import of the raw materials from 
India, upon which, many of our most valuable 
manufactures depend. It would be unnecessary 
to analize the articles with a minuteness that is 
inconsistent with an explanation of the general 
principles .upon which I am to rest the propo¬ 
sitions to be submitted to Parliament; let it suf¬ 
fice to observe, that the receipts and payments 
of the East-India Company amount annually to 
more than six millions sterling. Under such 
circumstances, I pause before I listen to theo¬ 
ries; if 1 Lad less experience in commercial 
economy than practice has given me, perhaps-, 
like others, I might be misled.” 

Having made these general observations, Mr. 
Dundas brought forward, for the consideration 
of the House, the general question. Upon what 
principles ought the state to govern its Indian 
possessions ? and under what regulations ought 
the trade to the East-Indies to he conducted? 
f e I wish, if it were possible, to state separately 
my observations upon the two great points com¬ 
prehended in this que-tion; but I find that it 
wpuld be impraeticable to explain my ideas of 
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the government, without frequently referring to 
the connection established between it and the 
trade,” 

Mr. Dundas then stated, in concise terms, the 
nature of the present government of India; that 
it was* vested in a corporation under the controul 
of the executive power, and the superintending 
authority of Parliament, and that the expe¬ 
rience of nine years had justified this system, 
and induced him to propose to the consideration 
of the House the eonlinuauce of it. “ There 
were,” said he, li facts and events respecting 
which there could be no difference of opinion. 
India, or the country in Hindustan governed 
by Britain, is in a state of prosperity unknown 
to it under the most wise and politic of its an¬ 
cient sovereigns. The British possessions, com¬ 
pared with those of the neighbouring states in 
the peninsula, are like a cultivated garden com¬ 
pared with the field of the sluggard ; the reve¬ 
nues of India have been increased, and the trade 
connected with them is in a state of progressive 
improvement. A war, as inevitable as it was 
politic, has been conducted with vigour, and 
brought to an honourable and advantageous con¬ 
clusion. Should it here be said that the Com¬ 
pany is an improper instrument for the manage¬ 
ment of an empire: I would (if they were not 
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under the control of the Executive Power and the 
superiutendance of Parliament) readily admit the 
force of the argument, but if I find them to be an or¬ 
gan of Government, and of Trade, which has expe¬ 
rimentally proved itself to be suited to the adminis¬ 
tration of distant provinces, the revenues of which 
are to be realized through a regulated commerce, I 
am afraid to lay aside a means which has hither¬ 
to answered all the political and commercial 
purposes for which they had been employed.” 

In this place, he again adverted to the force of 
theories in politics, and admitted, that though he 
neither was able nor disposed to refute them, yet 
be could not feel it to be wise, to recede from 
practice, which experience had proved to be for 
the interest and the aggrandizement of the Ein- 
pirc. 

Mr. Dundas then took a view of the hypothe¬ 
sis, that the system of governing India should be 

altered, and enumerated the difficulties which 

* 

must lisp overcome, before the separation of the 
Government from the Trade could be effected. 

In the \first place, lie asked, (t Would not the 
Company Xunder the general terms of their char¬ 
ters, lay claim to the whole territorial revenues of 
India? ” Th<fey in fact (Jo make such a.claim; but 
be was by no means of opinion, that it had any 
legal foundation. It must however, be allowed. 
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that there is room for much legal discussion on 
this subject. Under this impression he had asked 
from those, who to local knowledge had added 
experience in governing India, and in conducting 
the trade ; What building of every description 
would be required by the Company, for the pur¬ 
poses of trade, and what would be required by 
Government, exercising its civil, military and 
financial powers ? He had asked, Upon what data 
the compensation for the buildings and property 
to be assumed by the Public could proceed ? He 
had asked, Whether the stores required for the 
protection and defence of the settlements were to 
be paid for, upon the principle of the original cost, 
or upon that of an equitable mercantile profit; 
He had asked (upon the hypothesis of a complete 
separation), What offices would be required for 
Government, and what for Commerce, and with 
the object of ascertaining the functions of these 
separate departments, and the expences which 
each would cost ? He had asked in fine, Wliat 
burdens the Company had incurred in acquiring 
and maintaining our territorial possessions, that 
he might form some estimate of the compensation 
to which they would be entitled, or to which, in 
reason and in equity, they would look forward ? 

He appealed to the House, whether these diffi¬ 
culties were not of a nature that would be em- 
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barrassing, iu carrying into execution any pj^yi 
for a separation of the Government and Revenues 
from the trade of India. 

In the next place, supposing all the preceding 
difficulties to be overcome, Mr. Dundas adverted 
to the probable evils which the delay, arising from 
the plan of a separation of the government front 
the trade would produce. Recurring to the actual 
state of the revenue and of the trade, and to the 
advantages \\ hidi the Public were deriving, and 
were about to receive from the Company; he 
asked, Would ribt the system of separation create 
au interruption in the discharge or liquidation of 
the Company’s dt bts ? Would it not derange the 
regular progress of their increasing commerce, 
and would there not be a serious danger, that 
while these innovations were introducing, rival 
European powers might grasp at the occasion, 
renew tl*cir commercial efforts, divert into 
a new channel the streams which weie run* 
ning towards Britain, and rendering London the 
emporium of the Eastern trade. We thus might 
lose national advantages, which we never might 
regain. We thus might be the dupes of an idle 
and vi$i$p$ry attempt, and have nothing left but 
the muddying regrot of having relinquished prac¬ 
tice, He asked, in fine, considering the distance 
of the tw o parts of our Empire from each other. 
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Whether any injudicious procrastination might 
not shake that confidence, which so remote a de¬ 
pendency at present had upon the sovereignty of* 
Britain ? And whether this danger was to be in¬ 
curred, merely because it was true in theory, and 
popular in opinion, that a mercantile body was 
nnequ&l to the government of distant Provinces* 
His reasonings, he knew, were reprobated by the 
political principles of ancient nations, but the case 
was novel; it was not through commerce that 
(hey received revenue ; for commerce then was 
narrow, and could hot be the vehicle by which a 
revenue could be realized by any sovereignty. 

Mr. Dundas stated as a third difficulty, in re¬ 
ceding from the present system of Government 
in India, the effect which the innovation might 
have on the minds of the Natives. They had 
been long habituated to look up to, and to test 
upon the protection of the Company, Wc have 
now (said he), after many a struggle in the field, 
and after the many experiments which necessa¬ 
rily preceded the establishment of a regulated 
commerce* the prospect of consolidating our 
power and increasing our revenue. Would it be 
wise to recede from the treaties.by which we ac¬ 
quired oi»r territories ? Or would the deviation 
from them accommodate itself to the feelings of 
die Natives?—It would be in vain to suppose, thW 
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their minds, or tlieir haoits ot thinking, could 
be easily familiarized to the change; no fore¬ 
sight could even conjecture the consequences. 
The Natives of India look back to the ancient so¬ 
vereignty of the Moguls, and their confidence in 
the Company has its source in the country govern¬ 
ments, exercising power as a branch of that su¬ 
bordination to which their forefathers were sub¬ 
jected. Would the attempt to unhinge their 
opinions be liberal, or would it be just ? Lord 
Clive, to whom we owe our empire in India, with 
a discernment and a wisdom equal to his valour, 
laid the foundation for consolidating the British 
Power in Asia, by entwining his laurels round 
the opinions and prejudices of the subjugated Na¬ 
tives. To this political foresight, his country is 
as much indebted to him, as for his victory at 
Plasscy. This great warrior and statesman 
thought that it w ould be wise to hold our territo¬ 
ries by grants from the Mogul, lie saw 
that all the Native Princes and States, which had 
sprung up out of the ruins of that Empire, were 
sheltering themselves under the forms of the 
fallen government; he knew that the power of 
granting or refusing privileges, no longer remained 
with the Emperors of Delhi; but he appealed to 
the rights of these sovereigns, ahd on these rights 
engrafted the British Power in Asia. 
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If then the Natives of India paid $o much 
adoration to the shadows of their departed mo- 
narchs, would it be wise or politic to attempt to 
tear from them their feelings and their prejudices ? 
We might attempt it, but feelings will flow on 
in their accustomed coarse. If the Company 
have been found a successful instrument for the 
administration of our Indian Affairs, might not 
the assumption of the Power by the State, shake 
the faith of the Native Princes in all the treaties 
which we have made with them ; and might not 
those alliances, which had lately thrown the ba¬ 
lance of power in India in favor of Britain be 
lost, by what to these Sovereigns would appear a 
measure, contrary to their notions of our national, 
honor? 

In proof of the inexpediency of deviating from 
experience, Mr.' Dundas farther appealed to the 
opinions of those distinguished men, who soon 
after the acquisition of the territorial revenue* 
had held high situations in India : Government 
availing itself qf their abilities and desirous of 
forming plans fpr the future administration of 
'Indian Affairs, stated to Mr. Hastings, Mr. Bar- 


well, Sir John* Clavering, Mr. Francis, Colonel 
Monson, Sir William Chambers, apd Sir Eljjah 
Impey*. the follo^ing important questions : 

First, Upaa %v$at politkai principles 'can# 
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gal, Bahar, and Orissa be held by Great Bri¬ 
tain. ? Upon this subject some of them were of 
opinion, that it would be preferable to continue 
the Mogul forms, to which the Natives had been 
habituated, and others of them recommended, 
that the Sovereignty should be assumed directly 
by Great Britain. 

Second, In whom is to be vested the Executive 
Power in India? And here the opinions were 
equally different; some recommending that it 
should be in the Governor in Council; others, 
$hat it should be in the Governor and Council. 

Third, Under what restrictions is the power of 
Subordinate Legislation to be exercised ? And on 
this, point, there also existed differences of opir 
nion, respecting the share to be given to the 
Governor and Council, and to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. 

Fourth, Under what title and in what manner; 
ought the Territorial Revenues to be collected ? 
On this subject also the opinions were at vari¬ 
ance ; some recommended the Mogul Revenue 
system, others the financial mexmomy of Britain. 

Fifth, How are the other Revenues to be real- 
lecf#4 ? That the Duties and Customs. 

Sixth, By , what Courts ought the Judicial 
Power ig he administered in the British Pr 0 * 
,vinces. in India ? And here the opimons; tutped 
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upon the different modes of administering justice*, 
among the Natives and among the British Sub¬ 
jects. 

“ If I had found (said Mr. Dundas) that so 
many able men, who either possessed the advan¬ 
tage of local information or who were employing 
themselves,in the pursuit of it, had agreed iu 
opinion, in the answers which they transmitted 
home upon all or upon any of these subjects, it 
would have been an inducement to build a sys¬ 
tem upon them: But from their differences of 
opinion, I can only draw this conclusion, that it 
is safer to rest on the present system, which ex¬ 
perience has rendered practicable, than to entrust 
myself to theories, about which ingenious and 
informed men have not agreed.” 

. Having thus shewn the expediency of conti¬ 
nuing the foreign government, as at present ad-* 
ministered, Mr. Dundas then considered the 
propriety of continuing the domestic plan of ad¬ 
ministration. He was aware (he said) it might 
be asserted* that though the patronage was 
redly in the Company, it was indirectly in the 
Crown. With respect to this subject he wished 
pnly to fix the attention of the Committee on 
the fact ; that the civil and military servants were 
appointed by the Directors. He by no mean* 
to be understood, as asserting, that the 
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recommendation of a person by the Executive 
Power, would not meet with attention ; on the 
contrary, he wa:> fi\ c to confess, that it had often 
done so, and that the Directors had been disposed 
to listen to such recommendations; He was 
ready even to meet any objections upon that topic, 
by the fair avowal of the degree, in which the 
Court had listened to the wishes of the Execu¬ 
tive Power, and he would be happy, when that 
subject came to be under tlite consideration of the 
House, if any opjx>rtunity offered to state the 
extent of patronage, which had teen, from time 
to tithe, exercised by Government. At the same 
time he stated his full conviction, after mature 
consideration, that if the Indian patronage should 
be vested and concentered immediately in the 
Croym, the weight of it would be too great in 
the’balance of our Government, and might prove 
dangerous to the spirit of the Constitution. It 
was enough at present, to refer to the fact, that 
the patronage, from the appointment of Writers 
wul Cadets, and the promotion through all the 
gradations in' the civil and military departments 
were in the Company. Upon the supposition 
however, that abuses of this power had been 
committed, to the extent with which the Com¬ 
pany had been charged, still he would rather en¬ 
dure these abuses than run the risk of alarming 
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ihc best friends of their Country, by an undue 
increase of the Executive Power. Had even the 
Government of India remained as much unre¬ 
strained by the Executive Power and by Parlia¬ 
ment, as - before the establishment of the present 
system, bv the Act 1 ? 84 , still, with all its im- 
perfections on its head, and with all the faults 
which marked it, he would hate preferred & 
lesser to the greater evil, of placing the adminis¬ 
tration of the Government and Revenues, in the 
hands of the State. 

The case, however, was otherwise, the Com¬ 
pany could no longer oppress the Natives, by 
an unjustifiable augmentation of revenue, be¬ 
cause the aflairs of India were under the imme¬ 
diate controul of the Executive Power. The 
Company could no longer augment their in¬ 
vestments by despoiling the Natives of the 
fruits of their industry, because the tenures ©n 
which the lands were held were rendered per¬ 
manent, and the taxes on the produce of art# 
and manufactures were known anrd fixed; The 
Company could no longer make war, to gra¬ 
tify the avarice and ambition of their Servants,- 
because their Servants were now made respon¬ 
sible to their Superiors, arid these to tlie deci¬ 
sions of a British Parliament. 
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The present System of governing Indian both 
abroad and at hotne, has been found adequate to 
the objects both of war and of peace. In so far 
as that system shall appear to be experimentally 
erroneous, it can be varied and improved by re¬ 
gulations, calculated to remedy those errors, but 
it would be unjustifiable rashness totally to over¬ 
turn it, and to enter on the talk of inventing, 
what might, perhaps, be only more perfect in 
description. It may not be improper, at the 
same time, to observe that if the present domestic 
system has been found adequate to the past, there 
seems tu> reason to think that it will be less so for 
the future. I allow (said he) that when the 
present controuling Power was instituted, the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India had much 
to learn from the details of business, nor do 1 
consider it as ostentation, when I look back to 
the embarrassing situation Of the Company’s af¬ 
fairs, to the difficulties which were, to be sur¬ 
mounted, and to the fortunate issue of our efforts, 
to give it as my opinion, that it is safer for this 
country to continue the present modeof govern¬ 
ment by the Directors, controuled by the Ex¬ 
ecutive Power, than to recur to the speculative.^ 
plan of inventing a&nore perfect system r 4wweven 
recommended as plausible i»: theory or splendid in 
^experiment* So far as regards mysclf, ever look- 
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mg forward to the present moment when,a system- 
for Indian Affairs is to be finally devised and 
adopted by Parliament, it was always my object,, 
in all the Reports which I have annually submitted 
to Parliament, and in all the publications on 
Indian Affairs which I have either patronized, or 
authorized, to give to the Public every thing that 
I myself knew respecting the subject, and to take 
off the veil from what ha* been called the arcane 
of Indian Politics and Trade, that the plans res - 
pecting them, in their succession, might lie open 
to the understanding of every man who would 
take the trouble of perusing and studying them 3 
it was from this freedom of communication, I 
exj>ected the kind of knowledge would be dif¬ 
fused, which could enable the Members of this 
House and the Nation at large, to examine and 
decide upon the propositions which J was to 
submit to the good sense and probity of the 
British Nation. The Legislature and the Public 
could then judge for themselves, what system of 
foreign and domestic government would be best 
suited to the Astatic interests of their country,” 
fe ,lt is from knowledge of die subject alone, 
that I hope for, or could expect your supporf. 
Whether* my opinions have been right or wrong 
upon particular subjects, ia not now the question; 
but whether tire knowledge, Ihave derived from 

D 
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experience and communicated to you, is such, 
as to induce you, when you shall fairly and deli¬ 
berately examine the propositions I am to lay 
before the House, to adopt them, or to honour 
them with your amendments, is the subject for 
your deliberation.” 

Mr. Dundas then proposed, that the Board of 
Commissioners should continue in its present Con¬ 
stitution, but with one change, viz. That His 
Majesty should have the power of promoting, to 
a seat at the Board, men who were not of His 
Privy Council. It was in the remembrance of 
many of the Members of the House, and it was 
known to them all, that at the period when the 
Board of Controul was instituted, the object was, 
that the Members composing it, should be select¬ 
ed from those high Departments of the State, 
where, as Officers of the Crown, they enjoyed 
emoluments which would compensate for the dis¬ 
charge of the new trust. It had been found, 
however, from experience, (whether this was 
4o be referred to the othqr important charges com¬ 
mitted to the Members of the Board, or, whether 
to their aspiring at the greater Offices of Jitate) 
that the changes at the Board had beeii too fre¬ 
quent, to enable those who had the immediate 
responsibility, to derive the aid they might other¬ 
wise expect from their counsels and support. 
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Though no member who had held a seat at the 
Board had left it, without having done himself 
honour by iiis labour and attention, yet he could 
not help wishing for the aid of some members to 
this Board, whose situations might be considered 
as more permanent. 

Having thus given his opinion of the foreign 
anti domestic Government required for Indian 
Affairs, he could not but offer a public apology 
for differing in opinion, on the subject of the ap- 
point meat to theGovernments and Supreme Coun¬ 
cils in India, from Lord Cornwallis, who recom¬ 
mended, that this power should be vested in the 
Crown. Two reasons had induced him to pre¬ 
fer the continuance of the present system. One 
was, that the Crown had the power of recalling 
these Officers, if their administration appeared to 
he directed by any but public measures. Another 
was, that a Minister might be prevailed upon 
from private motives, or by the solicitations from 
those whom it might be difficult to resist, to ap¬ 
point persons whom he himself might not entirely 
approve of. The case, however, was widely differ¬ 
ent, when a Minister could only recommend a 
character to the judgment of twenty-four Per¬ 
sons. This check was a proper .one on the Exe¬ 
cutive Power, and obviously tended to make the 
Directors careful in choosing a man, whose ap- 
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pointment they could avow to the Public* These 
were his reasons for recommending the continu¬ 
ance of the present mode of appointing to the 
governments in India, and he left them to the 
consideration of Parliament as an apology, why 
he had adventured to differ in opinion from the 
high authority to which Ire had referred. 

MR. DUNDAS now proceeded to con¬ 
sider the subject of the East-India Trade, and 
stated the general question, under what regula¬ 
tions ought the Trade to the East-Indies to he 
in Juiure conducted ? He prefaced his observa¬ 
tions upon this subject by alluding to the dif¬ 
ficulties, which upon it, as well as on the subject 
of government, he had experienced, from tire 
influence of prevailing speculations and theory; 
but here also he held it to be his duty to rely on 
experience alone. “ I wish not (said he) to curb 
the spirit of commercial enterprize in a nation 
where it ought to be cherished and encouraged; 
on the contrary, 1 wish to give it its utmost scope, 
consistently with the safety of those who may 
engage in it, dnd with the general prosperity of 
the kingdom. Parliament has to hear the claims 
of all parlies, to listen to the reasoning by which 
they support them, and to keep its judgment to 
one great object, the interest of the British Em¬ 
pire. 

‘‘If any branch of commerce (arrived at what- 
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.ever height it may be) shall be made a subject df 
commercial argument, and the history of it not 
taken into view, like a law, the system of trade 
may seem to be obvious, while the application off 
it will be found impracticable. If the East-India 
trade of Britain is the greatest commercial con¬ 
cern which has as yet occurred in the annals of 
polished nations, it is at the same time, the mo^t 
striking example by which we could illustrate the 
force of tire preceding experimental observation. 
Were a Member of tins House merely to take up 
the account of the promts of the East-India trade, 
and then to fix his attention on the surplus reve¬ 
nues proposed to be divided between the Public 
and the Company, and without looking back to 
the vicissitudes through which the trade has passed 
for nearly two centuries, or examining the aids 
which the nation has given to prop up the credit 
of the East-India Company, as its commercial 
representative in Asia, I can suppose him em¬ 
bracing the opinion, that monopolies are baneful 
in their spirit, and exclusive privileges destructive 
in their tendency; and he has the authority of the 
first modern writers on commerce to support his 
plausible opinion. If, however, lie will look back 
to the losses which the Company have experi¬ 
enced, or if he will examine the profits which, 
froip time to time, they have drawn on their ow* 
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pita! stock, he will probably start back from hiv 
own speculations, and reflect and deliberate well, 
before he will give his voice for depriving them of 
their exclusive privileges.” 

In this place Mr. Dundas took an interesting 
retrospect of the history of the East-India trade, 
and the substance of his observations was nearly 
as follows : <£ The staples of Asia (lie said), viz. 
spiccries and aromatics, precious stones, and 
wrought silks and cottons, had been in estima- 
,tiou among all the polished nations, and with all 
the great Sovereigns in the ancient and modern 
worlds. As the darkness which hung over Eu¬ 
rope, during the middle ages, began to be dis¬ 
pelled, the same taste for the productions of the 
East, was created by the commercial efforts of 
the Italian Republics. By means of caravans and 
the navigation of rivers, the produce of India was 
brought to the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
carried from the ports of this sea, by the traders 
of Venice and Genoa, to the different countries 
in the North of Europe. The riches acquired 
by these Republicans, in consequence of the ex^ 
elusive privileges which they possessed, in the 
countries through which the Eastern commodities 
.had to pass before they reached the Mediterrans 
nean; if it had given them the entire possession 
of the trade, at the same time tended to rouse the 
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spirit of entcrprize and of discovery among the 
other European nations. In consequence of this 
prevailing spirit; the Portuguese under Vasco de 
Gama, discovered the passage to India, by the 
Cap:-of "Good Hope, and in a short time, not 
only annihilated the trade of the Italian Repub¬ 
lics, but aeq'aired the trade and the settlements 
in India, which gave to Emmanuel an exclusive 
possession of all the wealth which the East could 
send to Europe. 

“ About the latter end of the l6th cen¬ 
tury, the Dutch became independent of the 
Crown of Spain, and sent their armed ships to 
the East-Indies. In a few years they were the 
rivals and supplanters of the power and influence 
of the Portuguese, and at last erected their seve- 
ral, but connected East India Companies, carry¬ 
ing on the trade upon a joint stock, and under an 
exclusive privilege. 

“ This spirit of commercial entcrprize, in a 
short time, induced France to engage in the Asi¬ 
atic trade, and, in imitation of the Dutch, to 
establish its East-India Company. The French, 
however, were not as yet acquainted with the 
principles upon which a foreign and distant 
trade could be established, having been accustom¬ 
ed only to a narrow traffic with their European 
neighbours. 
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“ During these important commercial transac¬ 
tions, England also became an eager competitor 
in the trade and navigation to the Eastern World. 
Possessed of more national ardour and equally 
persevering with the Dutch, emerging too from 
civil and religious thraldom, it determined to par¬ 
ticipate with the Portuguese and the Dutch com¬ 
mercial adventurers in the profits of the trade to 
the East Indies. Imitating the example of the 
other European nations. Queen Elizabeth gave 
A Charter to the London Company in l600, At 
first, one or more of the adventurers were entitled 
to carry on the trade upon their own shares, but 
in a short time it was found necessary, to rest the 
whole of the concern upon a joint stock. In the 
succeeding reigns, the Crown frequently granted 
licences to individuals* and the London Company 
had to struggle not only against the foreign Com¬ 
panies of Europe, but against the English inter¬ 
lopers. At last a new Association was formed, 
under the name of the English East-Irulia Con i- 
pany ; the Charter of the London Association 
still remaining. It was soon, however, found, 
that two Companies belonging to the same na¬ 
tion, neither could carry on the trade with profit 
to themselves, nor for the interest of tlieir country. 
The London Company had besides, purchased up 
the greatest part of the shares of the English; 
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the ruin of both would have followed,; had n t 
the whole subject been referred to Lord Godcl- 
ph in, and h.ad not, upon hi* award, the present 
Untied Company! ofMerchants ofEngland, trading 
to the East Indies, been established. From this 
period to the middle of the present century, the 
trade to the East Indies had nothing peculiar to 
distinguish its character in Britain from other 
countries in Europe ; the ships of the European 
Companies, in general, carried out bullion and 
produce, and brought back goods from India an 1 
China to be disposed of at our sales in London. 
Towards the middle of the present century, how¬ 
ever, France formed the bold design of acquiring 
territorial possessions in India, and the struggle 
between the French and the English Companies- 
terminated in our acquiring extensive provinces, 
yielding a revenue of many millions sterling, and 
comprehending about twenty millions Of inha > - 
bants. This triumph of England was ratified by 
the memorable peace w'Tf 63; The House may 
easily -from an idea Of the state of our Asiatic - 
commerce, atettii* jimcturi&lj from the following 
statement;"" ^ v.«-- • : ■ 

From tif ' 174 IV<#t often 

veafs, tltefe was paid for bunion exported, 
«£46V,5f 4; for goods and stores exported, 
Xl62^1|p9 ; the bills drawfi oh *tfee.. 
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Directors amounted to £167,410; arid the 
amount of the sales in Europe was <£1,700,675. 

From i 74 J to 1747, on the average of six 
years, there was paid, for bullion exported, 
*£567, 238 ; for goods and stores exported, 
.£‘ 189,411 ; the bills drawn on the Court of 
Directors amounted to £ 230,914 ; and the sales 
of goods amounted to £1,907,105. 

From 1747 to 1757 * on an average of ten 
years, there was paid, for bullion exported, 
£767,057 ; for goods and stores exported, 
£267,730 ; the bills drawn on the Court of 
Directors amounted to £l 64,482 ; and the sales 
of goods amounted to £ 2 , 143 , 45 $. 

From 1757 to 1767, on an average of ten 
years, there was paid, for bullion exported, 
£121,287 ; for goods and stores exported, 
£428,707 *, the bills drawn on the Court of 
Directors amounted to £432,891; and the sales 
of goods amounted to £ 2 , 315 , 573 . 

Mr. Dundas, having thus given a View of 
the Company s Affairs, when their situation wsis 
merely commercial, or changing to the novel 
character of delegated Sovereigns drawing re¬ 
venues from rich Provinces, to be realised in 
Britain through the medium of trade, (after 
again adverting to the magnitude of our posses¬ 
sions, and to the acquisition of the Duannec) 
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observed, that the Company was the instrument 
of Government, remitting a revenue which was 
to furnish a capital for trade, exclusively of the 
exports upon which they had formerly depended. 
Adverting • again to the laudable interferences of 
Parliament to obtain, upon evidence, a know¬ 
ledge of the actual value of the British Posses¬ 
sions in India, and to the successive regulations 
in different Acts, down to the period when the 
present System of Controul was established, in 
1784 ; he concluded, <c That the Company had 
now become the organ by which the Indian 
Empire of Britain ought to be administered.” 

Upon this system Mr. Dundas remarked, there 
were a variety of opinions : by one set ot men 
it was maintained, that it was a political absur¬ 
dity, to entrust to a Commercial Association, 
the Government of an Empire; since the very 
nature of this power rendered it impracticable 
for the Company’s servants, either to conduct 
commerce upon proper principles, or to govern 
our subjects in India wisely or well. “ But is 
it not true, said he, that the revenues of India 
must pass to Britain through the medium of 
trade ? Is it not true, that the manufacturers 
of Britain,, whether we view them as exporting 
produce wrought up from the materials of. our 
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own country, or as drawing their gains from 
produce that depends on raw materials imported 
from the East, have become rich ? Is it not 
true, that the tribute from India cannot he re¬ 
alised in Britain, wbli safety to the State, through 
any other medium, but that of a regulated trade? 
Is it not true, that from the acquisition of the 
Duannce to the present times (particularly since 
the controul of the Executive Power has been 
successfully employed to prevent abuses in the 
administration of the Government and Revenues 
of India) that the trade has been rapidly im¬ 
proving and increasing, and that Parliament 
have had annually the evidence of this fact before 
them ? The inference is obvious, that in the 
trade, as well as in the government of India, 
Experience may be at variance with plausible 
Speculation j but that in trade, as well as in 
government, we must rely on practice.” 

Here Mr. Dundas laid before the House the 
following interesting statement; by which, he 
observed, the increase of the trade, since the 
acquisition of the Duannee, would be fully il¬ 
lustrated. 

From 1767 to 177 7 > on an average of ten 
years, there was paid, for bullion exported, 
j£110,042; for goods and stores exported, 
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£489,081 ; the amount of the bills drawn on 
the Court of Directors was £458,768 ? and of 
the sales in Europe .*£3,329,136. 

From 1777 to 1/84, on an average of seven 
years, there was paid lor bullion £5,653 ; for 
goods and stores exported *£’500,089 » the bills 
drawn on*the Court of Directors amounted to 
*£761,425; and the sales of goods to .£ 3 , 185 , 556 . 

From 1784 to 1790 , on an average of five 
years, there was paid, for bullion exported, 
*£617,930 ; for goods and stores exported, 

.£035,145 ; the bills drawn on the Court of 

Directors amounted to *£1,551,985 ; and the 
sales of goods amounted to *£ 4 , 572 , 466 . 

From 179° to 1793, on an average of three 
years, there was paid for bullion exported* 
*£466,8.93 ; for goods and stores exported, 

*£ 935,776 * the bills drawn on the Court of 

Directors amounted to £668,366; and the sales 
of goods amounted to *£5,103,094. 

Having thus explained, upon evidence, what 
the existing interests of Britain are in India, 
Mr. Dundas proceeded to examine the argu¬ 
ments which had been laid before him upon the 
subject of the open trade. 

In the first place, he had been told that the 
revenue might pass through the medium of the 
Company, though their exclusive privileges 
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were to cease and determine; and if this were 
notjadnuttedj that the revenue might be distri¬ 
buted among the private merchants, and through 
them be realised in Britain, as safely as through 
the Company. Before he could assent to either 
of these opinions, it became necessary for him 
to advert to the consequences of admitting them* 
“ lam of opinion,” said he, “ after viewing the 
magnitude of the revenue and of the surplus, 
after discovering the degree in which the public 
is to participate of it, and after having had it 
proved to me, upon evidence, that the Company 
is the most safe vehicle through which the remit¬ 
tances of 'this surplus can be made, either to it¬ 
self or to the public, that it would be unwise to 
try the experiment of resorting to any other 
system, 

“ But allowing that the open trade might 
become a means of realising the revenue in Bri¬ 
tain, there were consequences both to Britain 
and to India which might result from the expe¬ 
riment, and they would readily be foreseen by 
the House. If the inhabitants of Britain were 

* 

to he permitted freely to emigrate to India, 
colonization must necessarily take place.” Mr. 
IDundas wished, therefore, to know whether this 
was an experiment that ought to be tried, ? and 
whether the proofs which we have had of the 
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pernicious effects of emigration would not be 
multiplied by such a measure. Setting aside, 
however, this probable evil, the more obvious 
©ncof the effect of colonization Upon India itself 
must be deliberately examined, before we can 
adventure to authorize it. t( All the gentlemen,” 
he said, “ who have resided in India, with whom 
I have conversed, and all the information which I 
have received from those at present in the most 
important stations in India, either political or 
commercial, agree, that an unrestrained liberty to 
the Europeans to emigrate to and to settle among 
the Indians, would in a short time, annihilate 
the respect^ paid to the British character, and 
ruin our Indian empire, indeed we have only 
to - advent to what must be the situation of the 
settlers and of the natives, and we shall at once 
discover, that this opinion has a solid founda¬ 
tion.” 

If numbers were to emigrate to India, they 
must find out habitations and occupations in that 
country. In acquiring the former they mu# 
drive the natives from the fpots upon which they 
and their forefather:, have lived; and in pur¬ 
suing the latter, the rivalship would enhance the 
price of labour, to the degree, which would 
"soon render the profits from Indian imports al¬ 
most nothing. But supposing these to be only 
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probable mischiefs, there is one which is certain?* 
and which materially a fleets the preservation of 
our Indian empire’. An indiscriminate and un¬ 
restrained colonization would destroy that re¬ 
spect, or rather eradicate that feeling, which is 
So general among the natives, of the superiority 
of the European character. It is a tact, that 
upon this feeling of the superiority of the Eu¬ 
ropeans the preservation of our empire depends, 
and it is owing to the limited number of them, 
and to their being the covenanted servants of the 
Company, or licensed inhabitants, that the idea 
of the superioiity is so general, or that it is so 
effectual a means of administering f the govern¬ 
ment of our provinces. “ I cannot,” said he, 
“ illustrate these observations better, than by 
referring to • the correspondence between Meet* 
Cossim and Mr. Vansittart; the Nabob com¬ 
plained to this Governor, that the natives were 
oppressed and harassed by numbers of vagrant 
Europeans ; thinking, perhaps, that the. Nabob 
was alarmed without reason, Mr. Vansittart re¬ 
plied, that these Europeans were too contempti¬ 
ble to deserve notice ; ‘ They may be contempti¬ 
ble/ answered the Nabob, 4 in your opinion, 
but the dog of an European is of consequence 
among the timid natives of this cotfntryi* If, 
therg the superiority of the European character 
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must be maintained in India, it is impossible 
for us to think of authorising an unrestrained 
emigration.” 

There is one view of the subject which must 
forcibly strike every man’s observation the mo¬ 
ment it is brought, before the House, Adven¬ 
turers, finding their hopes disappointed, and 
that the fortunes they had promised themselves 
existed only in their own imagination, .being too 
without resource, might seek and would find 
employment in the armies of the Mahrattalis 
and of Tippoo Sultan. “ Would it be wise, 
then, to fill the armies of our rivals in India 
with recruits from Europe, or can we suppose 
that the open trader would conscientiously hesi¬ 
tate to supply the native powers with the mili¬ 
tary stores, by which their armies might first 
resist us, and then wrest from, us the empire 
which we possess 

In the next place, Mr. Dundas stated, that 
he had been told the exports of British produce 
would be increased if the trade were laid open. 
However specious this opinion might appear, it 
became, necessary that Parliament should know 
the fact, and for this purpose he would select two 
or three.articles of what might certainly be consi¬ 
dered as the principal articles of British manu- 
ture. Woollens would be allowed to be the first 

w 
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of our staple commodities. It was easy for the 
speculator, while he merely considered the ex¬ 
tent of our dominions in India, and that they 
were inhabited by twenty millions of our sub¬ 
jects, to fancy that hero he would find un¬ 
bounded sales for his goods; but he reflected not 
that the climate was against the wear of woollens, 
he reflected not that the religious prejudices of 
many of the casts of the natives forbad their 
using them ; he knew not, perhaps, that the 
dress of the natives is as fixed and local as their 
manners. It was easy, also, for the speculator 
to suppose, that in such a country as India he 
could find a market for any quantity of earthen¬ 
ware, but he did not reflect on the bulk of the 
commodity; he had not estimated the amount 
of the freight of it, or if he had, perhaps he 
did not know that the religious prejudices of 
many of the casts forbad their using what had 
been fabricated by the impure hands of infidel 
strangers. It was easy, in like manner, for the 
speculator to imagine, that if he could find a 
sale for his cottons in India, his riches would 
keep pace with his desires ; but did he hope to 
rival Kis master in an art in which he was only 
an imitator, or could he expect (comparing the 
high price of labour in Europe with the low 
price of it in India) that he could undersell him 
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there ? There were some articles of Europe ma¬ 
nufactured cottons, which, from the superior taste 
and elegance of the patterns, might find a sale 
in India, and he hoped they would increase; 
but, from the nature ofirthc case, the superiority 
of the Indian manufactures must remain with 
the natives. “ I mention these particulars,” said 
Mr, Dundas, “ merely to moderate the expecta¬ 
tions which have been entertained in consequence 
of the speculation of an open trade to India.” 

In the third place, Mr. Dundas observed, that 
it had been a favourite topic of late to declaim 
against monopolies, and to confound what was 
truly a monopoly with the exclusive privilege of 
the Easl-India Company. A monopoly, he ob¬ 
served, gives to individuals, or to associations, 
the power of bringing what quantity of goods 
they may chuse into the market, and of affixing 
on them whatever price their avarice may sug¬ 
gest. • The House, however, would at once*dis- 
tinguish between this narrow aspect of a mono¬ 
poly and an exclusive privilege given by the legis¬ 
lature to a company, proceeding upon a capital 
equal to the magnitude of the concern, and sub¬ 
ject to regulation and to public controul. This 
distinction being admitted, the legislature will 
not be disposed rashly to change a current which 
rs turning the greatest wheel of British cora- 

V 2 
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merce, which is giving food to industry and 
wealth to regulated enterprize, and which is 
about to become, independently of what we draw 
from duties and custom**, one of the resources of 
the nation. 

It had been of late a fashion, in our manufac¬ 
turing towns, to hold meetings, and to come to 
resolutions, that the exclusive privilege of the 
East-India Company was a monopoly, and that 
it was for the interest of the manufacturers this 
monopoly should be done away. “ I would wish 
to ask the projectors of such resolutions, whether 
they have examined what the Company has been, 
and what they now are ? To whom did they 
owe the riches which they had acquired from the 
cotton manufactures ?—to the East-India Com¬ 
pany ! To whom had Britain been indebted for 
a great increase of its shipping?—to the East- 
India Company! If from other sources our in¬ 
dustry and navigation have been increased, the 
original obligation is not, on that account, the 
less, and ought not to be forgotten. Some small 
gratitude, surely, is due for all these benefits.*’ 

In estimating the merits of the East-India 
Company, Mr. Duqdas stated his wishes, 
that those who form a different opinion, from 
that which he entertained on the subject, would 
examine accurately what was the real proportion 
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.of gain, from the India trade, received by the Pro¬ 
prietors of East-India stock. It ought to be 
remembered on this subject, that the capital is 
now five millions, and the whole dividend, in 
compensation for such a capital, and for all the 
risks and dangers which have repeatedly attended 
the trade, is not more than £400,000, out of a 
sum of no less than <£3,750,000, which is por¬ 
tioned out among various other interests. Of this 
sum, the merchants and ship-owners annually 
receive about <£850,000; the charges of mer¬ 
chandizes amount to ,£350,000; the goods ex¬ 
ported, including private trade, at the most mo¬ 
derate computation, do not amount to less thaii_ 
£1,550,000, and the customs and duties paid to 
the Public are more than a million annually. 
Such being the distribution of the returns on the 
India trade, it would be absurd to impute to the 
East-India Company, any charge of receiving ex¬ 
orbitant gains, at the expcnce of the Public or of 
individuals of any description. In fact, they 
have not received, nor are they likely to receive 
the legal interest of the money, daily paid as the 
price of their stock. It is believed, few individu¬ 
als would be satisfied with such a return on a 
commercial capital, and it behoves thinking men 
to consider well, before they allow themselves to 
be led away by general declamation on topics 
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which are totally foreign and inapplicable to the 
subject. r 

Mr. Dundas then proceeded to call the atten¬ 
tion of the House to the probable state of the 
East-India Company, supposing it possessed ot no 
exclusive trade to India. “ I am afraid, said he, 
that many persons, who indulge themselves with 
the sanguine hope of great emoluments* arising 
out of an open trade to India, do not advert to the 
state of the East-India Company, independently 
of its exclusive rights. If the exclusive charter 
should expire in 1 ^ 94 , still the Company would 
be a body corporate in perpetuity, and entitled to 
trade upon its joint stock. To whom, in this 
case, would the most important seats of trade in 
India belong ? to the Company undoubtedly. 
Under their original and perpetual charters, they 
have legally purchased or acquired Fort St. 
George, St. Helena* Bombay, and Calcutta, and 
long before they were possessed of territories, or 
of the Duannee. These possessions are their pa¬ 
trimonial property, and cannot be taken from 
them. Fort. St. George was made a settlement 
by the Old Company in 1620, St. Helena in 
1051 , Bombay in 1668, Calcutta and Fort 
William in 1689* Upon the whole, exclusive of 
the Duannee, they have an unalienable right to 
valuable landed possessions, amounting at least. 
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to ,£250,000 per annum. In addition to these, 
the whole factories and commercial establish¬ 
ments, both in India and in the Eastern Seas, un¬ 
doubtedly belong to them. Agreeably to the 
principles he had already detailed, Mr. Dundas 
observed, that he must take for granted, that the 
government and territorial revenues are to remain 
with the East-India Company, and of course, 
that they must be considered as possessed of all 
the capital, and of the consequent advantages 
likely to arise from being the remitters of the 
public revenue, and these were equal in amount 
to the whole tribute which India can afford to 
pay to this Country. Under these circumstances 
he might surely ask whether any individual, 
would hazard his trade, in an hostile competition 
with the East-India Company ? And whether it 
would not be rash to disturb the established sys¬ 
tem of commerce, when there were forcible 
reasons for continuing it, and scarcely any argu¬ 
ment in favor of a contrary system. This topic 
be felt to be invidious, and therefore he declined 
enlarging upon it, he would however take the 
liberty of suggesting to those who were disposed to 
pursue an investigation of th is subject, whether the 
Indian tradeoftheforeign European nationsdidnot, 
from its actual state, tend toconfirm the opinioft, 
that it woiild be unavailing in the private trader to 
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enter into a rival competition in the trade to India, 
against the East-lndia Company of Great Britain. 

Before the passing of the Commutation Act, 
some of the private merchants had had an oppor¬ 
tunity of drawing profits from a contraband trade 
in tea to Great Britain, hut since that event this 
source of profit had been nearly exhausted, and 
he believed, that those, who had recently on* 
deavoured to draw profits from it, had from theiT 
losses, receded from the enterprize. 

Having thus considered what the British India 
trade is as a monopoly (if that term shall still be eon*? 
founded with an exclusive privilege), Mr. Dundas 
took an interesting historical retrospect of what it 
had been, when that monopoly had been inter¬ 
rupted. During a considerable part of the pro¬ 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell, he observed, that 
the private traders had not only been allowed to 
try the experiment of the India trade, but author¬ 
ized by a commission, in 1654-5, to engage in it. 
The trade from this period to 1657, therefore, 
might be considered as open and free ; several cir¬ 
cumstances had contributed to prejudice the Prc« 
tector against monopolies. The most distin¬ 
guished writers on trade in England had inveighed 
against them ; and in particular against the mono¬ 
poly of the East-lndia Company, while the. 
authors on the same subject, in Holland, had dc- 
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fended the privileges of their East-lndia Com¬ 
panies : the disputes too, between the Dutch and 
English East-lndia Companies, from 1620 to the 
treaty which Oliver dictated in 1654, probably 
prejudiced him against Companies of every kind. 
It appears, however, that upon the trade being 
opened in England, the Dutch took an unnecessary 
alarm. In Thurloe’s State Papers there is an in¬ 
teresting letter from Oliver’s Envoy at the Hague, 
intimating, “ that the Merchants at Amsterdam 
considered the openiug of the navigation and 
commerce to the East-Indies, to be a measure 
that would injure the East-lndia Companies of 
Holland.” Though Cromwell opened the trade 
for four years, the experiment soon convinced 
him, that his own measure was as rash, as th# 
jealousies and apprehensions of the Dutch were 
unfounded. In three years he discovered, that 
the Company’s trade, (for he did not prohibit 
them from a competition with the private adven¬ 
turers) was almost ruined, and that the Dutch had 
taken the opportunity of seizing on Calicut, on 
Columbo in the Island of Ceylon, on Manarr, 
and Jesnapatnam. Cromwell therefore, in this 
instance, found it expedientf'to alter his opinion, . 
(though that person, it will be allowr was not 
in the habit of giving up his prejudices) and to 
restore the charter in 1657 . What is , singular 
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enough, in this event, is, that the private traders 
themselves were the first to petitiou the Protector 
to restore the Company’s Charter; and what 
shews the rashness of the measure, in the strong¬ 
est degree, is, that when the Company were re¬ 
established, upon ajoint stock of j£73D>7& 2 > only 
SO per cent, of this sum was subscribed for, and 
deemed the capital stock of the Company. If 
Charles II. in lC6*0 renewed the Company’s 
Charter, his wants, as well as those of James II.,. 
led them to grant licences to individuals, the ma¬ 
jority of whom became bankrupt. 

A similar experiment, though to a less extent, 
was tried some years afterwards. In l6S3, on 
the failure of the payment of a paltry duty, a 
handle was made to cut down the Charter of the 
old East-India Company ; and for a loan of two 
millions, at 8 per cent, the general Society, or 
English East-India Company, was established by 
a Charter, the terms of which gave to this incor¬ 
porated body a right either to trade on their se¬ 
parate shares in the Capital, or to unite together 
as ajoint stock, the shares of as many individual 
Proprietors as chose* to carry on the trade in that 
manner. Here therefore a fair opportunity was 
given to make the experiment of trading as 
private, or individual adventurers, or upon a joirit 
stock. In a short time, this last method of trad- 
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ing was found to be so preferable a system, that 
when the two Companies were united, not more 
than remained belonging to the separate 

Traders of the general Society. The inference 
from these-events is, that not only the experience 
of other nations, but that of our ancestors, prove 
to us, the danger of the speculation of an open 
East-India trade. 

Having thus examined what the trade is with 
an exclusive privilege, and what it w r as, when 
this privilege was interrupted, Mr. Dundas en¬ 
tered into an examination of the complaints 
which had been brought against the East-India 
Company. It had been said, that the Company 
having a capital provided for them in India, are 
less anxious than they ought to be, in enlarging 
their export trade, and that thus they did not 
sufficiently encourage the industry of the manu¬ 
facturers. It had been said, that they were not 
sufficiently attentive in bringing borne the proper 
quantity of the raw materials required by our ma¬ 
nufacturers. It had been said that they have not 
provided for the remittance of the fortunes of in¬ 
dividuals from India, by means of trade, and that 
the effect of the inattention of the Company, in 
these respects, had been to create a clandestine 
trade, injurious to the commerce, the revenues, 
and the navigation ol Great Britain. 

G 2 
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On the first of these subjects, Mr. Dundas 
observed, that since the acquisition of the terri¬ 
torial revenues, and particularly since the last 
peace, the exports from Britain had been greatly 
increased, and by the measures which he was 
to propose for the consideration of the House, 
he did not doubt but that the export trade would 
be carried on, as far as the demands in India 
would bear. 

On the second of these objections, he stated, 
that the imports of raw materials to Britain 
amounted to e £^7°0,000 annually, and though 
this might not be the quantity required, it must 
be allowed, that the Company had made meri¬ 
torious efforts. Means however would be pro¬ 
posed, for enabling the manufacturer to supply 
himself with raw materials, through the Com¬ 
pany’s ships, as well as at their sales. 

On the third of these objections, he observed, 
that thedifficulty of sending home private fortunes 
would be admitted ; but that the error was in 
the Legislature, not in the Company. By an 
Act of Parliament, the Company were limited, 
in their acceptance of bills, to ,-£300,000 in any 
one year; but this error would be done away, 
by the plan of remitting the debts of the Com¬ 
pany from India, and making them payable in 
Britain. 
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• On the last of these subjects he observed, 
that it was connected originally with the error 
of prohibiting the remittance of fortunes from 
India, because these had furnished capitals to 
clandestine traders ; but as he meant to propose 
that the Company should be obliged to provide 
shipping at a moderate rate of freight, to carry 
out goods to India, for all those who might 
chusc to enter into the trade, and to bring home 
raw materials for the manufacturer, he consi¬ 
dered that the fortunes of individuals would 
find an easy and a safe channel of remittance to 
Britain, and doubted not, but that the experi¬ 
ment of extending the export and import trade, 
would do away the temptat ions to engage in the 
clandestine trade, and would, in fact, annihilate 
it. In this way, said Mr. Dundas, 1 trust 
that I shall not have been found inattentive to 
the mercantile interests of the British Nation at 
large, nor to those of the East-India Company; 
I doubt not, but that the plan which I have 
adopted, and at last arranged with the East-In* 
dia Company, will meet with the approbation of 
the Public. To those who have been looking to 
the subject, in one point of view only, and, in 
fancy, imagining to themselves the rewards of 
their speculations, I cannot expect to give satis¬ 
faction ; but if Parliament shall disappoint them 
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in their unreasonable expectations from specula^ 
tion, it will, at the same time, in preventing 
them from dissipating the wealth they possess, 
have insured to them their fortunes, and been 
the guardian of the patrimony of the Nation. 
My plan is to engraft an open trade upon the 
exclusive privilege of the Company , and to prove 
by experiment, first, how far the complaints, to 
which I have referred, are well founded; and 
next, how far it is practicable to cure the evil, 
without injury to the Public. We thus may not 
only prevent the commercial adventurer of Eng¬ 
land or Ireland from being borne down by the 
Company in an hostile competition, but afford 
to them, in their enterprizes and speculations, 
its fostering protection.” 

Mr. Dundas concluded with apologizing to 
the House for having so long detained them upon 
a subject, into which commercial men, or com¬ 
mercial economists, can only be supposed to 
enter ; “ but a British Legislature, he said, have 
to reflect, that our commercial resources are im¬ 
mense ; that whatever can preserve them, or add 
to them, is preserving and adding to the great¬ 
ness of the Empire ; that in vain we shall look 
at the envied situation in which we are placed in 
Europe; in vain we shall expect permanency 
of respect to the British Power and Character, 
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among nations, removed from us nearly half 
the circumference of the world ; that in vain we 
shall, at the expense of treasure and of blood* 
have founded and consolidated an Indian Em¬ 
pire ; in vain we shall be seeking to open the 
markets of China, for the encouragement of the 
skill, the industry, and the enterprize of the 
British Artizan, Merchant and Navigator; that 
in vain we shall have devised a system of Go¬ 
vernment, and judicial, financial and military 
powers to support it, if we do not, with these 
efforts, listen to the claims of the Company, who 
have actively promoted the interest and greatness 
of their Country ; if we do not connect with the 
confidence which we propose to place in them, 
encouragements suited to the claims of the res¬ 
pectable and numerous manufacturers, whose 
skill, whose wealth, and whose enterprize have 
seconded and rewarded their own, and the efforts 
of the greatest mercantile association in the 
world: an association, who have been sup¬ 
ported by, and are about reciprocally to support 
their protectors: an association, who, from 
their spirit of'enterprize and liberality of com¬ 
mercial principles, are ready to forward every 
laudable, but regulated enterprize of their fellow 
subjects. 

“ l own, that next to the interests of my 
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country, the prosperity of the East-India Com¬ 
pany, in the management of whose business I 
have had my share, claims my first public regard ; 
and I shall feci it to be the most honourable mo¬ 
ment of my life, if I have suggested opinions to 
the Legislature, leading to a system of Indian Af¬ 
fairs, for the general advantage of Great Britain. 

4 ‘ In my present statement I have referred 
only to an explanation of the leading principles 
which govern my opinion. It will readily occur 
to the House, that there arc many points which, 
in detail, will require minute explanation ; I 
shall, therefore, without formally moving any 
resolutions, have them printed; and, on Mon¬ 
day next, submit them to the Committee, who 
may continue the consideration of them, from 
day to day, till they shall come to a decision 
upon this great national subject. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In this little performance there «s nothing origi¬ 
nal ; nothing but what has already been advanced 
\y the supporters of the contending interests, 
whose most prominent assertions are here collected, 
and compressed into a few pages, for the conve¬ 
nience of those, who cannot, or will not, bestow 
attention to the facts and arguments of more ex¬ 
tensive publications. 



The Speakers in the Conversation are 

5ilvestek, a magistrate of an inland manufacturing town; 
An Adventv're a, proposing to track to India ; 

A Private nt, a!ready engaged in the India 

trade ; 

A Count a v Gentleman : 

A Moderate Man; 

A Shop keeper, proposing to trade to India; 
and 

A Cotton Manufacturer. 



A 


SHORT CONVERSATION. 


Silvester. W ELL, my good friend, I am now in 
hopes to have soon the pleasure of congratulating 
vou on the abolition of “ this most baleful of all 
monopolies,” which excludes the free subjects of 
this commercial empire from the commerce of five 
hundred millions of souls, inhabiting countries of 
every climate in the vast extent of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, in fact from three fifths of the 
globe, and confines us to the petty trade of the 
Atlantic with its islands and inlets. 

Adventurer. I trust we arc now in a fair way 
to recover the free exercise of the imprescriptible 
rights, which have been withheld from us above 
two centuries : and then the merchants, manufac¬ 
turers, and seamen, in every part of the country, 
will find full employment for their capital and their 
industry, by which they will enrich themselves 
and all around them. What say you, who are 
an old East-India merchant ? 

Private Merchant. I must confess, I am not 
quite so sanguine as you anraear to be respecting thf 
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consequence of extending the trade in the manner 
you expect. In our first endeavours to obtain a 
participation of the trade, we declaimed upon the 
evils of allowing the remittance of the private for¬ 
tunes of individuals to be made under neutral flags; 
and we proceeded to cry up the imprescriptible 
rights of free commerce. But we never imagined 
that government would think of licencing the im¬ 
portation of India goods into every creek and cor¬ 
ner of Great Britain and Ireland; a measure which 
would infallibly open a door to uneontroulable 
smuggling, ruin all the inexperienced adventurers, 
and derange, perhaps destroy, the whole system 
of a trade, which has been a principal means of 
raising this country to the zenith of commercial 
prosperity and naval power. 

Advent. Ay, ay, you are like the East-India 
Company; you have got a good slice of the trade 
to yourself, and you are unwilling to let us come 
in for a share. You say, we shall be ruined. I 
see no reason to doubt of success : and if we chusc 
to run the risk of being ruined, what is that to any 
body! What think you, squire? 

Country Gentleman . I don’t pretend to under¬ 
stand the matter; but I must say, I don’t much 
like the Company. Some years ago they imported 
a vast quantity of rice in order to keep down the 
price of corn, to the great injury of the farmers of 
this country, and consequently of us landholders; 
and moreover in opposition to that wise act of the 
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legislature, which directed a bounty to be paid on 
the exportation of corn, for the express purpose 
of keeping the price from falling too low. Was 
not that a very unfair proceeding, Mr. Mode¬ 
rate r Why should not the farmer’s commodi- 
ty find its fair price as well as the merchant’s ? 

Moderate. If the East-India Company’s privi¬ 
lege is to be abolished, you may be at ease with 
respect to that matter. For assuredly no indivi¬ 
dual, nor any other company, ever will, or can, 
make such a generous and patriotic sacrifice of 
their property for the benevolent purpose of saving 
the people of this country from starving: for any 
one may know that rice brought from India, even 
if sold at a good price, can never pay the freight 
of so long a voyage. 

Priv. Merck. Every friend of mankind must 
wish that no such occasion for importing rice from 
India may ever recur. But that has no concern 
with the question now under discussion, which is— 
whether the trade of India shall remain in the 
hands of the Jndia Company, with a modified par¬ 
ticipation in favour of private traders residing in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland, but with the 
restriction of the returns being brought to London 
only,—or it shall be laid as open as any other trade, 
every one conducting his outward and inward voy¬ 
ages, and his sales, as he thinks proper. On this 
subject I should be glad to hear your opinion, Mr. 
Moderate, as I know you have bestowed much at¬ 
tention uaon Indian affairs, 
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Mod. The question is much more important 
than most people, in their indifference, and con¬ 
sequently their ignorance, suppose it to be. It is 
not merely a question of commercial profit between 
the Company and those who are now flattering 
themselves with the hopes of building up their 
own fortunes upon the ruin of the Company ; but 
a question involving the preservation or perdition 
of the British empire in India, the happiness or 
misery of fifty millions of natives of that country, 
and also the security or destruction of the consti¬ 
tution of the British empire at home. But, as 
the object of the merchants of the outports is on¬ 
ly to obtain a share of the trade, which, they say, 
is unjustly withheld from them, let us confine our¬ 
selves to the consideration of the trade: and that 
is a subject, respecting which it is the duty of every 
man, at least every man of liberal education, and 
every man who has a stake in the constitution, or 
in the welfare, of the British empire, to obtain 
proper information; and it is also bis duty.to make 
the most strenuous exertions in his power to sup¬ 
port that side which, in his matureerbpinion, shall 
appear to merit support. The India trade has been 
brought to its present degree of perfection by a 
succession of experiments, made at a vast expense 
on every egast of the vast Indian Ocean, and.gra¬ 
dually b|hnght to a regular system by the accumu¬ 
lated vidsdom of the, most enlightened members of 
the J^mpany during upwards of two cepjturie?* 
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Those who now desire to become East-India mer- 
eharits certainly possess tto such advantages. 

Silv. But they possess capital, energy, and vi¬ 
gilant attention to their own individual interest, 
with which the jog-trot routine of the hired ser¬ 
vants of the great overgrown Company can never 
come in competition : and I am warranted, by the 
respectable authority of Dr. Smith, to say, that 
the Company w ill soon be weary of beeping up a 
competition with the vastly ,superior activity of the 
private traders, who will soon display the British 
flag in innumerable ports, where it w r as never seen 
before, and raise the trade from its present paltry 
annual amount of one million sterling in exports 
and imports, producing duties to the trifling 
amount of two hundred thousand pounds, to an 
annual amount of ten millions of exports only, 
and an import still larger by all the advance in the 
sale of the outward cargo. Thus the revenue will 
be increased, and the trade and revenue will go on 
in a continual progress of increasing prosperity. 

Mod. There can be no doubt that, if the trade 
is thrown open to the extent now seemingly, 
though, I trust, not seriously, in contemplation, 
there will be an immediate increase of demand for 
British manufactures to be exported to India. But, 
it is ascertained that every market in the Eastern 
Ocean is already overstocked with British goods, it 
is evident that they cannot be sold, and must be 
kft in the hands of consignees. Thence it follows. 
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that many of the manufacturers will not be paid; the 
new trade will immediately be at an end ; and the 
regular export trade of the Company and their offi¬ 
cers will be suspended for some years, till the Orien¬ 
tal markets are cleared from the overload of British 
goods, either by sale or by perishing. The adventu¬ 
rers will probably ship as much bullion, an article, 
however, not very easily to be found at present at 
any price, as they can procure, and that will be 
their only fund for laying in their return cargo, 
the cost of which will be raised enormously high 
by their competition. When the ships come 
home, then will he felt the distress proceeding 
from the boasted increase of the trade. TJien the 
competition of the importers in Bristol, Liverpool, 
Hull, Whitehaven, Glasgow, See. and of the 
smugglers in all the remote creeks, from Cornwall 
to Caithness, will give to British consumers (for 
no foreign merchants nor their agents will travel 
to those smal,l and unassorted sales) the advantage 
of buying India goods at prices very much under 
the cost; an advantage which a late writer on the 
Wealth of Nations, whom you have just now quoted, 
would have reckoned the minimum bonum of com¬ 
mercial prosperity, hut which will involve the 
misguided adventurers and their unfortunate credi¬ 
tors in bankruptcy and wide-spreading ruin. Be¬ 
sides, let us not forget that the Company, though 
they should resolve to abandon the trade to the 
scramble of the new adventurers as long as it lasts, 
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liave a great stock of. Oriental goods of every kind 
in their warehouses, of which there arc to the value 
of about three millions and a half, which were of¬ 
fered for sale, and laid aside for want of buyers at 
the last March sales, the exportation to the Conti¬ 
nent, which used to take off about three fourths of 
the imports from India being now almost anni¬ 
hilated by the war : and to these aud the other 
goods in the warehouses arc to be added the cargoes 
of all the ships now on their voyages. It is also for 
the consideration of the new adventurers, how their 
import goods, should they even be in very mo¬ 
derate quantities, will be able to stand a compe¬ 
tition for quality with those of the Company, the 
established character of which will command a 
preference with all buyers acquainted with their busi¬ 
ness, whether domestic or foreign. Thus it is 
evident, that there is no need, and no room, for an 
extension of the trade ; and that there will be no 
great addition to the revenue from the importation 
of goods, which cannot be sold. 

Adv . Well, we will take our chance of the Com¬ 
pany’s competition, which cannot long stand against 
our energy and unremitting activity, every man 
pushing for himself. Besides, they are drowned in 
debt for money taken up at twelve per cent, in 
India to purchase their goods, which they will 
never be able to discharge, and that alone is suffi¬ 
cient to knock them up. 

Mod. It is well known that the Company are 

n 2 
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most punctual in their payments. Pray, did you 
ever know, or did you ever hear of, any person calling 
on the Company for money that was due, and not 
receiving immediate payment ? You will please to 
observe, moreover, that the debt, which now presses 
so heavy on the Company’s home treasury, has no 
connection with their commerce, and indeed, fairly 
speaking, no connection with the Company, having 
been created in India for political purposes, in con¬ 
sequence of the war in Europe having stirred up 
Wars in India, which have been carried on, at an 
enormous expense, by the influence of councils, 
over which the Company had no controui. Very 
large sums of these political debts have been trans¬ 
ferred from India to England by draughts upon the 
Company’s commercial finances at home, which are 
so flourishing as not only to answer all demands 
upon themselves, but even to spare a large assistance 
to the reduction of the territorial debt. So this 
debt, which the enemies of the Company most un¬ 
fairly and maliciously adduce as a proof of mis¬ 
management, is a roost splendid proof of the flou¬ 
rishing state of their commercial funds, and of the 
prudent conduct of the Directors. They could very 
easily discharge all the mass of territorial debt now- 
pressing upon their commercial finances, if they 
could obtain a fair settlement of the debt owing to 
them by Government, amounting to about ten mil 
lions and a half, independent of what is justly due 
to them for the difference above the contract price 
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upon the quantity of saltpetre supplied to Govern¬ 
ment beyond what was agreed for, and for the outlay 
upon sunn hemp at the desire of Government. 
Will the new merchants furnish saltpetre and sunn 
hemp to Government at such prices as the Company 
have done ? Can Government depend upon them 
for a regular supply at any price ? If their is a defi¬ 
ciency of these articles of the first necessity in 
warfare, how are you to carry on your war ? Will 
any of the new East-India merchants carry out 
woollen cloths, tin, and other articles, on which 
there is a certainty of a loss, merely for the patriotic 
purpose of supporting the manufacturers and miners, 
as the Company do ? Are those, who desire to 
supplant the Company, willing, or are they able, to 
indemnify the revenue for the defalcation of duties, 
as the Company actually did, to the amount of near 
half a million, when, in order to prevent smuggling, 
they obtained a reduction of the duties upon tea in 
the year 1/^7 ? 

Count. Gent. I think you said. Sir, that every 
man having a stake in the country is interested in 
the present question respecting the India trade. I 
must beg leave to differ from you ; and I shall leave 
the Company a t nd the new claimants of a partici¬ 
pation of the trade to battle it out. What signifies 
it to me, for example, whether the muslin worn by 
my wife and my daughters, or the tea we drink, be 
imported bya great company, or by merchants in the 
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©tttports, who are perhaps nearer to our residence in 
the country? 

Mod. It has been a very common opinion among 
country gentlemen, that they have no concern in 
the prosperity of the commercial and labouring part 
of the community. But give me leave to tell you, 
that they have the greatest and deepest concern: 
for if the trade of the country is ruined, the manu¬ 
facturers and all connected with them must be 
ruined, and consequently your farmers must be 
ruined, and your rents be no longer paid. The 
commercial and manufacturing people will first feel 
the distress, and will thus have the first warning to 
cai-ry their knowledge, their arts, and their industry, 
together with their property, to other countries, 
where they may hope to enjoy more ample means 
of employing them to advantage. The landed man, 
who thinks himself secure in the possession of the 
most valuable and desirable of all kinds of property, 
is perhaps not wakened from his dream of security, 
till the farmers tell him, that they cannot sell 
their produce, and consequently cannot pay him 
any rent. Thus he finds himself, by the operation 
of causes, with which he supposed himself 
totally unconnected, tied down to an unproductive 
property, which nobody will buy from him at any 
price. But, suppose the country should not be so 
completely ruined as to come to this extremity of 
distress, how* will you like to contribute your pro- . 
portion of above four millions sterling, raised at 
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present, at alrsost no expense, upon the trade of 
live East-India Company, besides the income tax 
upon their dividends, the direct and indirect taxes 
paid by themselves and the many thousands sup¬ 
ported in their employment, and the benefit of 
having the use of ,£,4,200,000 at an interest far 
below what is paid on other loans, all which may 
moderately be estimated at Jb 1 , 300,000 annually, 
to say nothing of the many heavy sums paid into 
the Exchequer at various times, which have re¬ 
lieved the national burthens, and an annual half 
million, which would have been payable to the 
Exchequer, if the nation had not been at war during 
the last twenty^ years. Of all these vast sums there 
must he almost a total defalcation ; or more pro¬ 
bably the expense of the new establishments for 
making war upon the smugglers will greatly exceed 
the sum, which can be levied upon the trade in its 
dispersed and decayed state. For that great defi¬ 
ciency and new expense provision must, if possible, 
he made by new demands upon the stock and in¬ 
dustry of the country : and, as tire rents of land and 
houses, and the interest upon tangible monied 
capital, both of which are derived from the industry 
of the people, are the most accessible objects of tax¬ 
ation, you must expect a very heavy proportion 
of the new taxes to fall upon your land, and the 
payment to be most rigorously r exacted as long as 
land produces any income to the proprietor. 

Count. Gent. I must own that I have not bestow- 
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«d any thought upon such matters : but what you 
have now' saiii demands very serious consideration. 

Si/v. Don't you be frightened at such a picture of 
what will never come to pass. A likely story, 
indeed, that trade is to be ruined by the extension 
of it. Why. if the trade r eve fairly laid open to 
the free exertions of indiv lual enterprize, as it 
certainly ought to be, we ; i.oiild soon see the export 
of the manufactures of a . vigle hive of British in¬ 
dustry equal the whole exports of this monstrous 
monopolizing Company, who l ave at all times 
stunted the trade, that they /night get great profits 
upon their small capital; and who, though they arc 
guarded by the armour of exclusive privilege, are 
carrying- on a losing trade, upon which others 
would, however, make a profit; whose imports have 
fallen to one half within these ten years; and yet 
they obstinately persist in carrying on this losing 
trade rather than let it go into the hands that would 
manage it to advantage. 

Mod. You must really give me leave to say, Sir, 
that, for a man asserting so positively as you do, you 
are exceedingly incorrect in your statements ; and I 
can partly perceive by what kind of authorities you 
are misled. How could you allow a pamphleteer 
to persuade you that the annual revenue derived 
from ftlje imports and exports of the Company 
amounts only to ,£ 200,000, when authentic docu¬ 
ments, to which yon might have had access, would 
have informed you that it amounts to twenty times 
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that sum ? What sort of information could induce 
you Xa state the annual amount of the imports; 
and exports of the Company at one million ? 
You might have''known, if you had properly in¬ 
quired, that their annual exports of one kind of 
goods, woollen manufactures, ft> China only, iis 
about one million, and sometimes more. As to 
your prediction of the happy effects of on unbounded 
extension of the trade, l shall reply to it in the 
words of that great merchant and statesman', 
Mr. Necker, addressed to the Abbe M’orellet, an 
advocate for opening the India Trade of France— 
“ iott set up theory against experience, ami possi- 
*' hiliti.es against — I do not, however, mean 

to put the French Kast-India Company upon 
any fooling of equality or comparison with the 
East-India Company of this country. They drew 
large sums from the public treasury: our Com* 
pany have poured many millions into the public 
treasury, besides supporting many thousands of 
families in this country, and animating the ge¬ 
neral commerce of it in a degree unequalled by 
any other Company in the world. 

&itv, I pay no attention to these imposing 
statements, which arO derived froth the Company’s 
°wu aOdounth ’ • * • 

Mod, You may, if you pleafce!, deny the -‘trutiy 
accounts extracted from the books of the Cus- 
tom-Hotise, and sanctioned by Parliament, so tint" 
resting" upon the 'futh of the Company, vtdiifch. 
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however, is above suspicion. And you may re¬ 
echo the pretended statements, which have* been 
confidently fabricated for the purpose of injuring 
the Company in the estimation of the public and 
the legislature. But you can no more substantiate 
them than you can disprove the others. 

Silv. We are not to be deterred from prosecuting 
the undoubted right which every British subject 
lias to avail himself of every branch of commerce, 
either by accounts made up to serve a purpose, or 
by the dreadful picture you have drawn of imagi¬ 
nary ruin as the consequence of an extension of 
the trade. On the contrary, we know that by 
means of the extension the national wealth and 
naval greatness will rapidly arrive at an unexampled 
height of prosperity and grandeur. 

Mod. The naval greatness ofj^the nation certainly 
does not need to be raised above its present -height. 
But if it did, 1 must say, that the destruction of 
the East-lndia marine, which has so long been a 
principal support of the naval power of the empire, 
and of itself constitutes a most respectable naval 
force, does not seem the most promising means of 
accomplishing it. ^, #i, 

Silv. What! do not the East-lndia ships, those 
floating palaces fitted up for the superb accommo¬ 
dation of Nabobs, rather than the economical con¬ 
veyance of merchandize, draw off a prodigious 
number of seamen from the service of the country t 
^jjjgpe- Am«r icaigtgbips of eight hundred tons bur* 
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e * then navigate the Eastern seas with from seven 
“ to twenty seamen for their crew', whilst the ships 
“ of the East-India Company, for political and 
“ military ? purposes of one kind or other, carry 
“ from one hundred to one hundred and forty 
{,: seamen.” 

Mod. Surely, my good Sir, you must be think¬ 
ing of the vessels you have seen upon the canals 
in the heart of England. What American port 
ever fitted out a ship of eight hundred tons for any 
commercial voyage whatever ? As for such a ship 
going on an East-India voyage, or indeed any ves¬ 
sel that can be called a ship sailing even on a short 
vcyage with seven men, there is not a sailor boy, 
or even any l>oy bred in a seaport town, that would 
not laugh at an assertion so monstrously absurd. 
Instead of the wonderful increase of naval greatness 
which } l ou foresee, it is evident that, if the ex¬ 
tended East-India trade, which you desire, could 
possibly subsist for a few years, the shipping of the 
country, our importers of the riches of the most 
distant regions, our safeguard, and our pride, must 
be reduced to a baneful swarm of smugglers and 
revenue cutters. - . 

Advent. The ministers of Government have de¬ 
clared, that every precaution will be taken to pre- 
y cnt smuggling. 

Mod. I have every proper respect for Govern¬ 
ment/ But no government can perform impossi¬ 
bilities: and I know that it will be absolutely 
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impossible to prevent smuggling valuable light ar¬ 
ticles, though a thousand revenue cutters 'were 
constantly cruizing, and though the many thou¬ 
sands of miles of the shores of the three kingdoms 
were lined with revenue officers within a call of one 
another; an expense which no revenue can support, 
and far less a branch of revenue, which will then 
be nearly annihilated. 

Advent. Poll, poh, these are idle apprehensions. 
Hew is smuggling prevented at present? 

Mod. Do you suppose that there is no smuggling 
at present ? Do you not know that tea, white 
and painted calicoes, muslins, shawls, spices, and 
many other Oriental articles, can be put up in 
small parcels, and landed from open boats on un¬ 
frequented parts of the coast with the greatest 
facility by people well acquainted with the place 
and the nearest inhabitants ? Do you not know 
that, before the year 11*84, when Parliament wisely 
reduced the duty on tea from 1 if) per cent, to 12|, 
such a smuggling trade as f have now described 
was carried on to so great an extent, that two 
thirds of the tea consumed in the British domb 
nions were either smuggled, or counterfeited by 
making up the leaves of sloes, ash, &e. so as to 
resemble tea? Along with tea, which was’their 
ma||fArticle, the smugglers imported prodigious 
quantities' of brandy, gin, wine, lace, and other 
articles; and in tlicir return voyages they carried 
o’fF great quantities of wool, notwithstanding tho 
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bulkincss of it, and the very rigorous laws against 
the exportation of that important material of the 
most favoured manufacture of England. In short, 
tilt re ss hut one way to prevent smuggling; and 
that is to afford no temptation to it. And thus it 
appears, the woollen manufacturer* have ano¬ 
ther strong interest in the preservation of the India 
trade in its present channel, in -addition to the 
great benefit they derive from furnishing their goods 
to the Company. The cotton manufacturers and 
calico printers, a class of people much too valuable 
and important to be neglected, are at present suf¬ 
ficiently distressed by the long continuance of the 
war, and nothing but the hope of peace preserves 


them from sinking into absolute despair. Think 
what must be the extreme horror of their situation 


when India good , similar to their own fabrics, are 
poured in upon every part of the coast in quantities 
which the demand cannot possibly take off, at 
whatever prices they may be offered, and which, 
will therefore be sold, whether smuggled or fairly 
entered, at prices equally ruinous to the manufac¬ 
turers, whose fabrics will not find sale at any price, 
anff to the unfortunate importers. 

1 have hitherto considered the consequences of 
the demanded extension of the trade, as it will af¬ 
fect the.. merchants, the manufacturers, and the 
landed interest. Let \is now sec how it will affect 
the people at large, all of whom, from the peer to 
the beggar, must, according to their circumstances, 
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feel the pressure of taxes to be imposed for making 
up. the deficiency of above five millions of revenue, 
as I have already stated it. In the year 1/ 99, Mr, 
Pitt estimated the annual income of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Great Britain at one hundred and twenty 
five millions : and it will require a new tax of one 
shilling in the pound of each person’s income to 
makegood a deficiency of five millions and the ex¬ 
pense of collecting. Mr. Pitt expected to raise 
above ten millions by his income tax, but it fell 
short of six. If the error lay in estimating the na¬ 
tional income too higl>, the new tax, we are now con¬ 
templating, will need to be at least eighteen pence 
in the pound: and by whatever means of direct 
or indirect taxation the sum may be raided, all 
persons whatever must contribute to the payment 
of it. 

Shopkeeper. I know the possessors of the mono¬ 
poly always hold out sueh frightful prospects to deter 
people from seeking to engage in the India trade, by 
which they themselves, “ from the Director down 
“ to the door-keeper of the palace in Leadenhall- 
** street, are amassing independent or princely 
** fortunes.” But I am not to be terrified by bug¬ 
bears. I am determined to send an adventure of 
well assorted goods to India as soon as possible 
after the trade is opened. I mean to send a stock 
of wine, rum, cyder, and porter ; a parcel of but¬ 
ter and cheese ; a good assortment of broad cloths 
and silk. 3Vfy friend Dickins is to lay in blankets 



and negro clothing for me. My neighbour Whale¬ 
bone is to make rne up an assortment of lady’s 
stays. Neighbour Steel has offered me a capital 
parcel of skates at very low prices : and Sable, the 
undertaker, has promised me a good assortment of 
cotiin furniture at a long credit.* 

Advent. Some of my friends in Cumberland 
have agreed with some gentlemen in Liverpool and 
myself to be jointly concerned in a shipment of 
refined sugar, coffee, and coals, for which we ex¬ 
pect to have good returns tc in grain, raw cotton, 
“ hides, hemp, and many o$her articles.” 

Mod. Do you really think that such a cargo 
will sell in India, or that the returns you propose 
can pay for the freight, unless, indeed, you can 
sail a ship of eight hundred tons with seven men ? 

Advent. To be sure I do. I learn from an au¬ 
thor of the highest reputation, that “ all the ex- 
“ traordinary demand, which competition could 
“ occasion, must be but as a drop of water in the 
“ immense ocean of Indian commerce.” 

Mod. Ay, that is the opinion of Dr. Smith. 
He was a great political economist, but not infalli¬ 
ble : and he was most wonderfully deficient in the 
knowledge of the East-India trade, which, he sup¬ 
posed, w r as to be conducted dike the trade with 

* See Mam's Travels in Brazil for the positive fact of such 
merchandize being actually sent to that country, which is in the 
same climate with India. 
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America and the West-Indies; whereas no two 
things can be more unlike. 

Shopkeeper. • It is easy to see, that you are very 
partial to the Company ; and therefore you want 
to make us believe, contrary to reason and ex¬ 
perience, that a great extension of the trade will 
be the ruin of it. 

Mod. I wish you to he guided by reason and 
experience. - If you accuse me of partiality, you 
must also accuse true history of partiality. Bead 
the history of the commerce of Europe with India; 
and you will find thatathe open trade ruined a great 
number of merchants in France: and, if I mistake 
not, the distress and ruin of families in this coun¬ 
try, when the Government connived at the practices 
of the interlopers, was much more extensive than 
in France. 

In consequence of the piratical exploits of Cbur- 
ten's fleet in the gulf of Canton, the English were 
formally declared the enemies of the Chinese Em¬ 
pire ; and they have ever since been treated with 
peculiar severity and jealousy by the Chinese Go¬ 
vernment, till Lord Macartney’s embassy, sent out 
at a prodigious expense, procured some trifling re¬ 
laxation. The transactions of Courten and those 
concerned with him damaged the Company to the 
amount of 100,000. The partners stated their 
own loss at £\ 50,000. The losses of their nume- 
rous creditors and of those dependent upon them 
cannot be ascertained, or even estimated. But 




there can be no doubt that many are now pining in 
poverty, whose ancestors might have transmitted 
handsome fortunes to them, if they Had not be?n 
ruined by the misconduct of Conrton and those en¬ 
gaged with him. It is a miserable state of things, 
where all are losers, and none are gainers. Crom¬ 
well, during his protectorate, permitted the Com¬ 
pany’s privilege t . be violated, till lie saw the fatal 
effects of the scramble for the trade in India and. 
at home ; and then he confirmed their privilege by 
a new charter. In the reign of King William the 
encroachments of the private traders upon the 
Company convoked the whole nation, and produced 
the usual distress to the Company andt^he traders, 
who at last acknowledged the inposwSnity of car¬ 
rying on the trade, excepj^u a corporate association* 
iuul accordingly solicited" auri^btaiued an Act of 
Parliament authorizing them to trade to India, and 
also permitting the private traders, then upon their 
voyages, to return to London. For some years the 
'intending interests of the two Companies and the 
separate traders were attended with the usual conse¬ 
quences of public disorder and private ruin* till 
the union of the two Companies, the only poss>b^ 
remedy for the evil, put an end to aliimosity ? 
and produced harmony, stability and regularity, 
which have enabled the United Company, notwith- 
"tanding frequent wars and heavy losses,, to conduct 
their great concerns with thedignity,punctual honour, 

• a .' t . « • ■ • 

P 
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and liberality, which have eminently distinguished 
them from all the other East India Companies of 
Europe. Let the preseut generation take warning 
from the instructive events of the times which ye 
past, and not wantonly demolish a great edifice, 
the work of ages, the wonder and the envy of the 
world, in order to build a number of petty cottages 
with the ruins of it. 

Silv. I do not deny that free trade might be 
hurtful to those who engaged in it long ago, when 
our merchants had very small capitals, and our na¬ 
vigators had little knowledge of the Indian seas. 
But now the case is very different indeed: our ca*- 
pitals are sufficient for any trade, however great; 
and our navigators are capable of conducting our 
ships to every part of the world. The war has 
now shut us out from almost all the ports of Eu¬ 
rope, and the Company’s monopoly shuts us out 
from three fifths of the globe. But we will q0 
longer tamely submit to so unjust an exclusion— 
“ The commercial monopoly of the East-India 
“ Company must be abolished.” 

Mod. You have now very justly ascribed the 
“mercantile distress of the country to the war.— 
Therefore the wisest course for the merchants, and 
indeed, for the whole body of the people, (for all 
are suffering, except those who gain by war) would 
be to unite in a strong requisition for a speedy ter¬ 
mination of the war, which has now reduced all 
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those, who were in easy circumstances, to distress, 
and /a very great number of those who gained their 
bread by the fair earnings of honest industry, to 
beggary and parochial maintenance, degrading to 
the feelings of men, and intolerably oppressive to 
those who, by extraordinary exertions and honour¬ 
able pride, preserve themselves from the humilia¬ 
tion of applying for charity, and are consequently 
compelled to deny themselves many of the neces¬ 
saries of life, in order to supply them to others, 
who have less digbity of mind, but perhapi as 
much means of self-dependence as themselves. If 
peace were restored, there would be ample scope 
for all the capital and enterprize of the country to 
be employed in a variety of channels without any 
one interfering with another. 

Silv. No, Gentlemen, we will never tarnish the 
honour of our country so fur as to petition for an 
ignominous peace, though cur burthens were a 
thousand times heavier than they are. 

Mod. The longer you continue the war, the worse 
will be your condition, though it is absolutely im¬ 
possible that it can be a thousand times worse than 
it is now, when our money is annihilated, the fic¬ 
titious currency, substituted for it, depreciated to one 
quarter'of its nominal value in the jprebase of the 
necessaries of life, and the manufaCThres and com¬ 
merce of the country 1 , those vital Springs ot its 
prosperity, reduced almost to the last ^asp of ex- 



istencc. As to an ignominious pOace, I do not be¬ 
lieve there is any occasion to mention sacb a thing. 
The French, being less dependent in nm foreign 
trade, and therefore not so much dtsli(WM»d by the 
, war ai> we are, iecl the pressure ^.veivly enough Er 
induce them to im hi upon p. ace, h wevuuki nuig- 
.•uanimousiv oiler fair terms : and their Emperor, if 
he should be disposed to refuse such terms, which 
is not at all probable, would lose ins popularity, and 
perhaps his crown, not yet fixed upon his head by 
long prescription. But we cannot expect the offer 
to come from him after his former overtures have 


been rejected, and sometimes without even coming 
to an explanation. “ Blessed arc the peace-makers.” 

Count. Gent. Sir, I have listened with great at* 
tention to what you have said, and I acknowledge 
myself much obliged to you for the information 
you have given me, which has every appearance of 
being correct and authentic. I am ashamed to say 
that I have scarcely ever thought of commercial sub¬ 
jects, with which, as you truly observed, I did not 
suppose myself any way connected. I shall now 
think it uiy duty, as a member of the community, 
and a proprietor of some portion of the soil, to 
obtain some knowledge of the trade of the king* 
dom, of which, I see the East-India trade is a very 
principal branch. But how shall I get access to 
true information respecting the facts, upon which 
royjudgmtn: ought to be founded ) 
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• Mod. I would not wish you to hear only one 
side, but, from tile attention I have paid to the 
subject, I am warranted to say, that'the publica¬ 
tions against the Company contain very few facts, 
and those mostly perverted. Statements of facts 
and accounts, unquestionably authentib, may be 
found in the Reports of the Committees of the Lords 
and Commons upon India /iffairs. But as these, 
though printed, arc not sold, and not generally at¬ 
tainable, you may read the preliminary essays in. 
Mickles Iran statical cf Carmens s Lusiad — 'Mirc~ 
pkersons History of European Commerce with 
India.—Jacksons Speech in the Court of Proprie¬ 
tors of E-ist-India Stock in May last,—and Con¬ 


siderations on the Danger and Impolicy of laying 
open the Trade oj India an t China. The three last 
contain statements and accounts extracted from, of¬ 
ficial documents, the accuracy of which may be , 
safely depended upon. 

. Count. Gem. When I have made myself better 

acquainted with the subject by the perusal of the 

works vou have been so kind as to recommend ta 
* » 

me, and also Some of those written, against the 
Kastr India Company, which I shall do as soon as 
possible, if I am convinced of the justness of your 
opinion, as I am inclined to think 1 shall, I will 
talk with ail my neighbours upon the subject^ and 
endeavour to get them to join with me in recom¬ 
mending it to cur two members to resist the pro* 
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jected innovation with all their power and in¬ 
terest. 

Cotton Manufacturer. And/1 will make every 
exertion I am capable of to open the eyes of mjr 
brethren in every branch of the cotton trade to the 
danger which threatens them, and advise them to 
petition Parliament not to sanction the overwhelm¬ 
ing glut, and the fatal reduction of prices, which 
must infallibly be the consequence of unbounded 
and uncontrouled smuggling of India cottons upon 
every part of the coast of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the innumerable remote islands. All the linen- 
drapers in the kingdom ought also to present similar 
petitions. 

Mod. Gentlemen, in what I have now offered 
to your attention, I have strictly kept to indisputa¬ 
ble facts, as you may easily satisfy yourselves, if 
you will take the trouble to acquire the necessary 
information. And now, really, you must give me 
leave to say, that I cannot help thinking that Bo¬ 
naparte has employed some agents to stir up this 
wide-spread spirit of clamouring for an uncon- 
trouled abandonment of the India trade to wild 
and inexperienced adventure, or rather to certain 
destruction. He has professed that his desire is to 
nave trade, ships, and colonies: and as trade, when 
driv&jnt from one country by injudicious treatment, 
nec&sarily removes to another, so if the only un* 
impaired trade of this country shall be frittered 
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down to Binvii;. and jjjl;e noble.fleet of ships in the- 
Company's s')vie.- shall he* worn out or sold, there 
is no caxmtiy so likely as France, aidstyl by the 
East-India, experience* of her Dutch snhiecis, td 
Teap the advantage of our in 'conduct. Bona¬ 
parte, who is a consummate p;., itioirm, as well as 
a great general, ear) easily foresee the sure conse. 
quence of the destruction of our India trade, the 
nun of our cotton manufacturers, the general de¬ 
cline of our commercial prosperity (for the various 
branches of the national commerce mutually sup¬ 
port one another) and the consequent failure of 
the public revenue : and, as long as he is our ene-* 
my, he has an interest in promoting such a con¬ 
summation ; and therefore ho is, I think, very 
jr.obably the director and first spring of the ma¬ 
chinations for bringing on this tremendous threa- 
toned ruin, which so many people of this country, 
are thoughtlessly, maliciously, or traitorously, la¬ 
bouring to bring upon us. 

Having advised you to profit by the examples of 
former times, arid to let your judgment be founded 
upon solid faets rather than frothy declamation, I 
shall conclude by recommending to your attention 
the advice of Sir Francis Bacon, who, in bis Essay 
on Innovation, says, “ It is not good to try expe- 
£ riments in States, except the necessity be urgent, 
or the utility be evident; and it is well to be- 
' w are that it be reformation that draweth on the 
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t( change, and not the desire of change that pre- 
“ tendeth the reformation y and lastly, that the 
(e novelty, though it be not rejected, yet be held 
ec for suspect, and as the Scripture sayeth, * That 
te ‘ we make a stand upon the ancient way, and 
‘ then look about us, and discover what is the 
tc c straight and right way, and so walk in it.’" 


ME END. 
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PREFACE 


TO Til K 

SECOND EDITION 


J iie first edition of the following view of the question of a Free 
Trade to India having been sold oif in the space of two days, 
i-i a proof of the interns t # the public take in the question of a 
Free Trade; my aim has been to dear the subject of all ex¬ 
traneous matter, and present it in a plain and perspicuous man¬ 
ner to my readers, 1 have neither addressed myself to their pre¬ 
judices nor their passions, but have endeavoured by a simple chain 
of reasoning to come at the truth, which is my single object, 
for being totally unconnected with Government, the East India 
Company, or mercantile concerns, 1 can have no motive for 
disguising it. Soon after the publication of the first edition on 
the 23d instant, I received the following letter, which will per¬ 
haps be more acceptable than any thing further from me by way 
of preface. 


Tavistock Place , Jan. 25, I SI 3. 

Dear Sm, 

I have road your Common Sense, which u 
good sense, and so intelligible that he who runs may read, and 
he Vhff teads can scarcely fail to understand. 

I wish yon had treated the subject of monopolies more cop- 
ously, and informed your readers that in the early ages Of com¬ 
merce monopolies were so extended, and the principle so abused, 
fiiat they could.not fail to become obnoxious to all, and tradition 
•ms made the name hateful ever since. 
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The kings of France, particularly Louis XIV'. to raise money 
sold maitrices , as they were called, or a sort of privilege for exer¬ 
cising certain trades, and he at the same time limited the number, 
this practice, together with the former monopolies not abolished, 
created a general wish for Freedom of Trade in Fran re.* The 
sect of economists were composed of republican philosophers, who 
proclaimed the grand advantages to be derived from the entire 
Freerlom of Trade, nor was it then foreseen that under that pre¬ 
text they were seeking Libert:) and Eijualif)/, which but a lew 
years alter deluged France with the blood of her best sons, and 
had nearly ruined the world. 

You mention Ad tin Smith, he was the disciple and admirer 0 / 
the economists; in a w on I he was what we denominate a demo¬ 
crat. As to entire Freedom of Trade, who that ever thought on 
the subject could .dream of it. The corn laws, all bounties and 
drawbacks, the regulation even of weights and measures, the 
assay of silver and gold, the interest of motley, kc. &c. Su\ 
are directly in opposition to it, and prove the economists were 
xvtong. When the French revolution broke out, excepting in 
weights and measures, every restraint was dour, away, but in¬ 
stead of things improving thereby the} grew visibly worse. A 
short history of monopolies would be a very useful work, as if 
would clear up many mistakes concerning them. 

If Adam Smith were now alive he would probably hare changed 
many of his opinions, for he was a good, and honest, as well as an 
able man, but he was deceived, not being initiated in the ulterior 
mysteries of M. Turgot and his associates. 


1 ain your’s, &c. 


* My fri?nd <1 >cs not seem to bt aware that Buonaparte has generalized 
the principle; ne.uly all the tradesmen in Paris being compelled to purchase 
tho-vt! mailrir.es. The principlcis in some degree known and acted upon in 
England, as in the ca«e of bankers, wine-men-hauls, Sec. Ac. Ac. and the 
limited j r.ncipV. in the case of licences of public houses, Ac. 



FREE TRADE WITH INDIA. 

&;c. &c. 


n i 

1 ii f. questions that have arisen of late respecting 
the East India Company, or rather the Commerce 
with India , for that is the stake and nothing less, 
are undoubtedly of great and serious importance. 
To enter into ail the nunitications of the subject 
would require volumes, the mere bulk of which 
would startle most readers, and prevent their go¬ 
ing into the question, and induce them to take up 
with the opinions of one, who appearing to have 
bestowed labour and attention on the subject, 
shapes his results in the manner best suited to his 
purpose. This mode of proceeding almost as old 
as the creation, and which will continue as long 
as any man pays a deference to the judgment: of 
another, is the grand engine of designing men 
to bias the minds of the million who “ hate the 



“ labour of a serious thought,” a specious appel¬ 
lation is enough for the million to form' a decision 
upon. I could instance many of these senseless 
war-whoops from u Liberty and Equality” to “ a 
Free Trade,”* were it necessary,'or at all to the 
point. 

This mode, however, is only objectionable in 
the hands of sinister persons, lor where the ques¬ 
tion at issue like the present, is very intricate, 
some such mode must be had recourses, in order 
to simplify the question; I have therefore always" 

•it 

considered that to take a popular view of a subject, 
some great leading points must be seized, and 
from these our judgment should be formed. 
This, if not the most accurate, is at least the best 
mode, where what is called public feeling is to be 
consulted. 

To study the interests of Great Britain am] of. 
British merchants with regard to the trade with 
India; to combine those with the territorial pos¬ 
sessions and the interests of the country at large; 
to investigate also not only what wop Id bet the 
immediate consequences of $ sudden change/but 


♦It would be a curious piece, of history to emimcrate the in* 
stances in which such watch-words have been used, by whom, • 
tor what purposes, and what were the results arising therefrom*. 
i» each -ease. 
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what might be thcultimate effects, are all neces* 
sary, to form that" sort of judgment proper for 
the basis o£ action. That those immediately con¬ 
cerned with the affairs of India have examined the 
subject with great care and to good purpose, is 
abundantly. eVraent. from the correspondence, 
speeches, and pamphlets, already before the pub¬ 
lic ; fraught as they are with many important 
facts, much acute observation, and for the most 
part dictated by a desire to come, if possible, to th$ 
best conclusion, all this is evident, yet it strikes 
me that something useful remains behind. 

*T 

Were the question simply between Government 
and the Company, I should not descant upon it; 
aware as I am that it has been canvassed by the 
parties aji every ground and in every shape; but 
there is a third party who has interfered. The 
merchantys tit large all over the kingdom, the ship¬ 
pers at the out-ports, and the manufacturers in 
the interior, all urged on by what is termed the 
pnbfijp voice , crying out A Free Trade and No Mo* 

The, trading towns, cities, and manufacturers 
do not pretend to have considered the subject 
minutely ; therefore, for aught they know to the 
contrary, they are acting honestly and right; I 
will therefore address them with that open frank- 
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ness m hicli such conduct deserves, and which 
may lead to a conclusion very different from what 
was aimed at in the last Session of Parliament. 

For the sake of perspicuity I shall consider the 
subject under different heads. 


I. All monopolies aie not wi ohg or in- 
juiious, as in some casts, we sue the 
best and cheapest seiv^d by a mono- 
]> >1> ; this proved, it follows that the 
India Company bring possessed of .a 
monopoly, does not of itself argue thdt 
it should he withdrawn. 

II. That the trade with India is fai 
fiom being rallied on, on the'principle, 
of monopoly. 

III. Tliht any great change must beat- 
tended with gieat dangei, conse¬ 
quently we must not follow tbcoiy 
too readil}, but jay great respfect to 
practice and experience. 

IV. That the pl&lic at large have HO 
reason to comjflain of *the India Com¬ 
pany, as the aitides brought bj&Jt „ 
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have not increased in price in propor¬ 
tion either to rums or sugars from the 
West Indies, where there is no mono- 
poly. 

V. That the merchants of Liverpool, 
Hull, &c. and the manufacturers in 
their endeavours to share the tra le 
with Lontion, aTe seeking what would 
be injurious to them. 

VI. That some errors were fallen into 
in the present Charter, which may be 
advantageously corrected in the next, 
and a few slight amendments may be 
attempted with safety, but no great 
change or innovation. 


I. All monopolies are not wrong or injurious, as 
in some cases, we are the best and cheapest served 
by a monopoly , this once proved, it follows that the 
India Company being possessed of a monopoly , does 
not of itself argue that it should be withdrawn. 

The manner in which the public can be the best 
and cheapest supplied with an article, is in itself 

b 
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the best , whether it be by a monopoly or not. 
This is conceded even by Adam Smith, that great 
enemy to monopolies ; and he adducehinproof the 
Post-Office, which is one of the strictest am most com¬ 
plete monopolies in existence , yet the business is done 
remarkably cheap and well, and with a degree of 
security not otherwise attainable. It is infinitely 
more correct than the carriage of small parcels, 
which is by open competition, and all circum¬ 
stances considered much cheaper. 

The Bank of England is partly a monopoly, but 
by no means a complete one, and it is better 
regulated and does business better than private 
banks that issue notes, and which are so far its 
rivals. 

Most of the concerns which have been brought 
to maturity in this country have first flourished 
as monopolies under the name''of patents, affid in¬ 
deed there are many reasons for highly praising 
those temporary monopolies.* Ti 


* l.loytte Coffee-House is in fact a monopoly, self created, 
and o£a nq# species, a sort of republican company , resembling in 
someSj^ihgi^ wliat. are termed regulated, companies, In contradic¬ 
tion to the -joint stock companies, With this difference how¬ 
ever ^tbatthe present members may exclude wfitmi they please 
w hich is a monopoly principle. 
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The iusuraace companies are not exactly mono¬ 
polies, neither are they free traders in the true 
acceptation of the term, jointly or separately 
taking insurances without legislative interference; 
and, without such companies, it would be im¬ 
practicable to carry on insurance so well as it is 
done. 

Navigations and water-works companies are 
monopolies in principle, but they are necessary and 
advantageous. 

From all these examples it follows, that monopoly 
is not bad merely as monopoly, and that its being 
injurious depends on particular circumstances, and 
therefore the India Company being a company of 
monopolists, would not be a sufficient reason for its 
abolitioh, even were it proved to be so, but this has 

.y* 

not yet been done. * 


II. That the Trade with India is far from .being 
carried on, upon the principle qf monopoly. 


From the first disco^ry of India, and the most 
ancient and authentic records in existence, we 
learn that the trade to the East, which produces 
whatever is most brilliant to the eye, most delicious 
to the taste, or agreeable to ♦he smell, has been the 



envy of nations. To share in them, Solomon 
built Tadmor in the desart, (the Hebrew name, 
in Greek, Palmyra) ; for this Alexander the Great 
destroyed Tyre, built Alexandria and invaded 
India; for this trade Venice, Genoa, and Con¬ 
stantinople contended above eight hundred years, 
when the discovery of a passage by the Cape of 
Good Hope, wiested that commerce from the 
ancient competitors, and the Dutch and Portu¬ 
guese became the successors of those inland mer¬ 
chants, who partly by caravans and partly by 
navigation, had supplied Europe with the silks, the 
pearls, the perfumes, and the precious stones of Asia 
from the earliest ages. 

At so great a distance every power that traded 
found it necessary to have an establishment. The 
Inhabitants have not laws sufficient to protect the 
merchant, such as are necessary to a flourishing state 
of commerce; hence arose settlements and con-* 
quests, of the moral justice of which, I have nothing 
to say in this place; but being established, in order 
to maintain them, it was necessary to have reve¬ 
nues, and to continue certain privileges to the first 
traders, in order that they might act as a body,. 
and supply from the general stock what was for 
tire general advantage. 

The'^at body of the public are perhaps' not 
aw&|iJ|j|!kat so far from ever intending to make * 
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monopoly of the trade to India, there M r ere in 
fact two companies at one time , an i (hat experience 
proved it was necessary to unite them into one, 
since which period, the public, as well as the 
servants of the company have always been permit¬ 
ted to participate on certain conditions.* 

The above is a very brief, but true history of 
the trade to India ; now we will consider its pre¬ 
sent state as a supposed monopoly. As to the trade 
to China in tea, and to certain other articles, 
and also to ships there is monopoly, but if the 
trade to China were open to all the irregularities 
of common trading vessels, we should be ex¬ 
cluded from it entirely in six mouths. The utmost 
circumspection and delicacy being necessary in 
trading with that country, besides which, the 
commerce demands such a large extent of capital 
and produces so little profit, that it would not 
answer the purpose of individual merchants. 


* The public does not, perhaps, know also, that Oliver 
Cromwell in levelling times, abolished the charter, but that like 
the Home of Peers , which w as also abolished, it was obliged to 
be restored. The present attempt, is iu fact, a small attack of 
liberty and equality, that epidemical disease that raged iij Eng¬ 
land at the time of the great rebellion, and in France at the 
beginning of the revolution. Destruction or a strait waistcoat 
»ust be'the consequence of such a disease. 
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It is however sufficient for this article to say, that 
the company carry out and bring home a great 
variety of articles, at a fixed, and indeed at a very 
low rate of freight, such as no individual would 
do, or ever attempted to do. That if aiiy manufac¬ 
turer or merchant can find out an article that will 
sell in India, the company so far from preventing 
his doing so, afford him facilities not otherwise 
attainable. No mistake can in fact be greater 
than to say, with the uninformed and misled 
public, that the East India Company is a mono¬ 
poly, and injures trade by preventing our mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers from having a scope 
for their capital and industry. Thus then the 
clamour raised last year, in favour of what is cal¬ 
led a free trade, is entirely founded in error, but 
even were it not so, we may fairly enquire. 


III. Whether any great Change, would not by at¬ 
tended with great Danger ? If so we must not 
follow theory too readily, but pay great respect 
to practice and experience. 

Thb trade 16 India, in its present state, produces 
a oreat. influx of wealth to the country, though but 
a very moderate average profit to the Proprietors 
as a trading company. M e must, therefore*-. iisk 



this, if we consider that the French had an East 
India Company in 1789, anti that by way of be¬ 
ing liberal and free, they clid what an inconsiderate 
public want us to do. They abolished the com¬ 
pany, and let every one do as he pleased, when the 
trade vanished like a dream. L'Oricnt, the seat of 
French East India trade, fell, and no one rose in its 
place, neither towns nor individuals, and the trade 
with India became extinct in Fiance. I will ad¬ 
mit that such would not. he precisely the case here, 
still we ought to keep such an example in our 
minds to warn us against the dangers of innova¬ 
tion ; besides it is suiiieicnt that our present state 
is good, for that is a sufficient reason to prevent our 
risking it by too sudden a change. If we follow 
experience slowly, we mav perhaps make things 
better, and perhaps not ; but at ali events the 
error will be small and may be repaired, we can 
come back to the point we left. Whereas if we 
throw open the trade, or extend it even to a 
limited number of out-ports, we may lind it im¬ 
possible to retrieve the error, supposing it should 
urn out to be one. Softly and sure is a maxim which 
:ould never be better applied than in the present 
nstance; and if a thousand sheets were to be 
written upon the expediency of the measure, after 
'hat has happened in France, it is quite evident 
hat to the same conclusion we must come. 
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IV. That the public at large have no reason to com¬ 
plain of the India Company, as the articles brought 
by it have not increased in price in proportion to 
cither Rums or Sugars from the West Indies, 
where there is no monopoly . 


A single instance must convince the most scep¬ 
tical. The East Indiq, Company carry British 
manufactures out to India at about 40 s. per ton— 
a distance of seven thousand miles—a rate cheaper 
than the carriage for five hundred miles in any 
other direction ; therefore our manufacturers have 
a good chance of selling their goods, owing to their 
not being greatly enhanced by freight, and the 
servants of the Company are allowed to traffic, so 
that every article adapted for the India market 
can find its way there without difficulty, though 
the Company itself may not enter into such de¬ 
tails. 


Those who wish to send goods to India are 
therefore highly indebted to tire Company; and as 
to the imports I will ask the public only one simple 
question: Have East India commodities risen in 
price, notwithstanding the heavy duties and in¬ 
creased expences of ship-building, and every ar¬ 
ticle relating thereto, so much as West India 
produce ? 


4 1 '# 
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It is not necessary to dwell on this point; it is 
an evident fact that the East India gd'ods are far 
cheaper than they would be if brought over by in¬ 
dividual merchants, and the supply is more regular. 
If sales are slow the Company keeps its goods at its 
own loss, with admirable good nature, or at least 
with admirable sang Jroid, and it never creates an 
artificial scarcity to enhauce the price. The sales 
are by fair competition and without favour ; what 
would the public wish or desire more ? We come 
now to the next point. 


V. That the merchants of Liverpool, Hull, fyc. 
and the manufacturers , in their endeavour to share 
the trade with London, are ashing what would be 
injurious to themselves. 

Having already shewn the danger of any great 
change, let us'consider the probability of advan¬ 
tage. When goods are shipped for such a remote 
market, it is essentially necessary, previously to 
ascertain, that they are wanted. Now when the 
exports are confined to one company, from its 
accurate knowledge of trade, it can proportion the 
quantities of the articles to the general demand 
for each; but if there are 500 merchants, entirely 
ignorant of what each other are doing ; or what 
is worse, deceiving each other, in order to insure 
a better market for their own shipment, they will 

c 
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necessarily send too much of some articles ami not 
enough of others; hence many will be ruined, 
for they cannot carry their cargoes from port to 
port as in Europe or America: if the market is over¬ 
stocked at the port they are bound to, there is no 
alternative, but sacrificing the cargo for what it 
will fetch, or leaving it on hand to await the 
chance of a future sale. On the .return of the 
vessel, here the merchant awakes from his golden 
dream, and tinds himself on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy, lor the utmost limit of credit has expired — 
He is ruined ! 

As to our manufactures it is not probable that 
more would be consumed than at present, for as 
we have already observed, the officers in the Com- 
pauj’h sen ice carry out goods of all descriptions, 
and enter into competition with each other, and 
that whatever can be sold they can and do take 
out *; however if this reasoning he not satisfactory, 
there is a very easy way of extending that species 
of traffic without any danger. 


* Besides, the Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch, French, and 
F.nglish settlers in tha interior have explored the country, and 
tried what extension they could give to the trade, so that the 
British merchants, who proceed on the. idea that they will make 
discoveries, arid form new connections, labour under ft total 
mistake. 
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At present none of our manufacturers lose by 
bail debts with India; were the trade laid open, it 
would undoubtedly be worse than at Beunos 
Ayres, when one call from Sir Home Pophani 
took out from three to four millions of British 
capital, (as a boatswain whistles his crew on deck,) 
to the great loss and disappointment of some, and 
the absolute ruin of many more. Now should the 
consumption of our goods not be increased ; open¬ 
ing the trade would manifestly injure all embark¬ 
ing in it; for the freight and insurance could not 
be lower, but would be considerably higher than 
at present. 

As to a few individual towns asserting a claim to 
participate in the commerce of India, it is a very 
singular and novel kind of claim: if I apprehend 
aright, the nature of things attaches particular 
advantages to particular places - I mean privileges 
which are naturally local. 

The court, for example, is held at London, 
which brings a great influx of wealth to the me¬ 
tropolis. On this principle Edinburgh might put 
in a claim to have the court some part of the year, 
and such claim might be followed y.p by similar 
ones from the keel-men of Newcastle, the lock- 
srniths of Walsal, and the tinmen of Cornwall. 
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The thing is really too ridiculous to think serious¬ 
ly upon. Some advantages are not only local, 
but indivisible, and there is no injustice arising 
therefrom, though with a little sophistry in certain 
cases it may be made to appear injustice when it 
is really not so, which is the case in the present 
instance, for it is in the revenue that the nation 
is a gainer by the East India Company, and that 
must suffer considerably in the collection ; be¬ 
sides, all the docks, warehouses, and other esta¬ 
blishments made here, on the faith of the trade 
remaining as it is, must come into the question. 

If trade must be dispersed equally over a coun¬ 
try, like spreading manure on a field, it would 
be different; but there is an absurdity in the very 
idea of spreading it equally, and justice has ab¬ 
solutely nothing to do with the question ; it is 
entirely a matter of policy and expediency. 

VI, That some errors were fallen into in the present 
charter, which may be advantageouly corrected in 
the next ; and a few slight amendments may be 
attempted with safety, but no great change or 
innovation' 

':v . • 

.Making the dividends fixed, and independent 
of loss or gain, is wrong and absurd. No 



effort can increase the dividend, no extra¬ 
vagance or negligence can lessen it, and it 
cannot be concealed, that from such a state of 
things it necessarily arises that patronage is the 
only bonus on India stock. There is some con¬ 
nection either with ship-builders, sail-makers, or 
the furnishers of stores, officers, secretaries, clerks, 
or appointments abroad. 

It is true the connection is circuitous, and the 
patronage difficult to trace, but the fact resolves 
itself to this, that however it may be divided 
amongst them, the whole of the patronage of 
places and profits, at home and abroad, civil and 
military, is vested in the Directors and Proprietors, 
and that patronage is of an amazing amount and 
extent. 


In this enquiry 1 have endeavoured at im¬ 
partiality, I write not to serve the East 
India Company, but the country itself— 
Ministers want the East. India patronage, 
it was for this, Charles Fox made his 
celebrated -struggle; it is this golden 
prisje that makes the present ministers 
hazard every thing to obtai#; it is not 
the flimsy net-work mask of freedom hf 



tiade, the very woist pretext they could 
have found, it is the patronage oi 
India they light for, and to obtain 
■ < which, w ould break down every barrier, 
destroy every establishment, and tram¬ 
ple on every right.— Let tfio.se then who 
already think the influence of the Crown 
too great In ware hozv they throw into the 
scale Til h pa r no naueop Ikdi a. Free¬ 
dom of trade is like the Tiojan horse, 
from it will issue n hat will destroy the 
freedom of the country.—There are many 
other errors in the anangements of the 
Company, but they a»e minor ones 
and not woith detailing heie. Tin 
giand question to be decided is, the 
opening of the trade, which I ha\ e al¬ 
ready treated, 

^fiTjUonclusion then, Monopoiv js not al¬ 
ways injurious.—The East India Company 

t •* 

POES NOT POSSESS A MONOPOLY. — GREAT 

changes wi|l be attlndeD with criat dan¬ 
ger The 'public has m reason to complain , nor 
the nkrthttxtls an§ right tb arrogate to them- 
ci*w , which do not exist. There would 
^ tSBB&P and no advantage in sharing the 
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trade with the out-ports; and lastly, that the 
faults in the present system are entirely of a 
different nature, and may be easily and safely 
amended. 


FINIS. 


GJeodinmng, i rioter, Hatton Gaidcn, Loudon, 
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That every nation, in the establishment of 
distant possessions, has in contemplation 
its own progressive welfare and ultimate 
aggrandizement, will be universally ad¬ 
mitted. It may happen, iitieed, that the 
primary intercourse between them has 
originated in views purely commercial: 
either the importation of some raw ma¬ 
terial calculated to give employment to 
the population of the mother-country: or 
the increased export of her existing manu¬ 
factures ; or her natural produce. Never¬ 
theless, the result uniformly produces an 
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augmentation of her political strength and 
commercial importance ; provided the con¬ 
nexion remains unimpaired, and an ami¬ 
cable intercourse continues to be carried 
on. Were it otherwise, the colonial system 
would only cause embarrassment, and oc¬ 
casion a display of extended territory and 
multi plied population, without any increase 
of national energy. Unproductive territo¬ 
rial possessions, and unemployed manufac¬ 
turers, are dead weights upon society, and 
must eventually sink tl|C most powerful 
communities. 

The national superiority of states, consi¬ 
dered physically, is to be estimated by the 
number of their inhabitants, and their abi¬ 
lity to support an increasing population. 
The means of employment must conse¬ 
quently be soufht for, and, if possible, ob¬ 
tained ; for on this the subsistence of the 
main body of the people must depend. 
Now this is chiefly to be found in the ex¬ 
tension of the manufacturing principle, 
which will furnish employment for thou¬ 
sands of those whose labours are not re¬ 
quired by the agricultural interest. It is 
this consideration which renders foreign 
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possessions So extremely valuable, nay even 
necessary, to the well-being of states yield¬ 
ing an increase of population. In pro¬ 
portion, therefore, to the extent of their 
colonics, and in so far as they are made 
subservient to the population at home, have 
nations acquired additional strength and 
consequence these, however, have not 
continued beyond the period of taking away 
from those colonies necessary restraining 
regulations, and abolishing the sovereign 
eonlroul of the mother-country. 

Colonies may be thus classed :—those 
which arc founded by mean., of emigration 
from the moihei-country ; such as have been 
planted in consequence of the cession of 
the natives; colonies which arc the fruits of 
conquest ; or, lastly, those which owe their 
origin to varied combinations of these se¬ 
veral circumstances. It is of great impor- 


* It is obvious that the author supposes a due proportion 
to be observed between the population at home and the colo¬ 
nies plained abroad. The case of Spain, where the inothcr- 
eountry has been exhausted and reduced to a stale of imbe* 
» ility by improvident and profuse colonization, aflbrds a sole¬ 
cism in politics; and as the Spanish colonies draw no supplies 
jr om the mother-country, they may be deemed in every 
tiling, but name, independent upon her. 
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tance to bear these distinction^ in mind ' 
for they must ever be attended to in 
the granting of privileges, the prescribing 
of restrictions, and the framing of laws 
adapted to the peculiar cast, character, and 
circumstances of each. Dissimilqy as they 
are in their very nature, one unvaried form 
of government cannot, with propriety, be 
applied to them all. Those indulgences 
and encouragements which are necessary 
to some of them may prove prejudicial to 
others : nor have they an equal claim on the 
parent state. Those persons who cannot 
mark those statistical differences which must 
necessarily determine their several constitu¬ 
tions, and the quantum of their immuni¬ 
ties, have yet much to learn concerning 
the true principles of colonial legisla¬ 
tion. 

The progress of colonies in ail the arts of 
civil society, as- well as in gradual advances 
towards independence, is natural, and per¬ 
haps unavoidable; particularly in those 
instances where the inhabitants retain their 
original language, and live under the 
same!- laws, observe the same customs, and 
have been trained up in a participation ol 
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the same ideas of civil liberty which prevail 
in the mother-country. Colonies have their 
state of infancy and pupillage ; after a 
while, they attain maturity, imbibe no¬ 
tions of independence, and become uneasy 
under those restraints which guarded their 
infantile state. In this we may distinguish 
a marked similarity between the natural 
and the political world. After a certain 
period, those establishments begin to make 
attempts at procuring independence; and 
fatal experience* has proved, from what 
has already taken place in the western 
hemisphere, that these atiempts are at last 
crowned with success. From the very 
commencement of jealousies and animo¬ 
sities, the parent state derives a diminish¬ 
ing benefit from her settlements, in exact 
proportion as they less require her aid, and 
give less employment to her manufacturers 
in furnishing the articles which the colonists 
consume. 

Millions may have been expended, and 
heavy taxes wllingly paid, by the mother- 
country in support of her colonies struggling 
for existence : but notwithstanding all this, 
and even the impartition of patronage, and 
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the necessary aids afforded to ''the com¬ 
mercial credit <*f the colonists in cases of 
emergency ; the whole has too often ended 
rather in promoting than impeding their 
ultimate independence, and has. rendered 
nugatory all the measures hitherto pre- 
cribed by the most refined policy to render 
them, for as long a period as possible, in¬ 
strumental to the welfare, and subsidiary to 
the prosperity, of the parent state. 

These considerations, suggested by bit¬ 
ter experience, have been hitherto very 
little attended to in managing distant 
possessions. The general benefit of the 
colonies has been consulted as the pri¬ 
mary', and almost the sole object; bat 
at last, when public expenditure and pri¬ 
vate exertion, lavishly combined, have ren¬ 
dered them independent, we have only to 
lament our unhappy mistakes. 

Let any thinking man but advert to the 
sums laid out upon our American settlements, 
looking simply at the documents of yearly 
expenditure preserved in the tables re¬ 
corded in the Annual Register; let him 
reflect upon the Avars in which we engaged 
for the sake of our colonies, particularly 
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when Lord Chatham undertook to con¬ 
quer America in Germany ; let him look 
at. the blood and treasure spent in expelling 
the French from Canada, which in 1759 
was thought a most fortunate (as it surely 
was a glorious) achievement, though sub¬ 
sequent events have proved the fallacy of 
such an idea,—and lie must necessarily see, 
if lie do not wilfully shut his eyes, that all 
this liberality, and martial prowess, did but 
hasten the catastrophe of July 4, 1776, 
when the Thirteen Colonies declared them¬ 
selves independent. 

It may be deemed too late, when the 
Itubicon is passed, to deprecate impolicy 
of this sort, or to indulge in unavailing 
complaints. It will however serve to pre¬ 
vent a repetition of such distressful circum¬ 
stances in after times, to point out this 
most important fact, that by not adhering 
firmly to wholesome regulations , and proper 
restrictions , there can be but a small chance 
of prolonging that period during which colo¬ 
nies are of advantage to the mother-country, 
l ake away the restraints of sound policy, 
and a premature separation must neces¬ 
sarily be produced, extemely detrimental 
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to the latter, and leaving the former in a 
state hardly equal to the protection of their 
growing commerce, unable to repel aggres¬ 
sion, and a prey to all the evils which 
invariably vex and harass a weak govern¬ 
ment. The experience of past ages will 
no doubt furnish many examples of a 
like description ; and in consequence of 
our treading in the footsteps of those 
who before us have deviated from the 
path of true policj r , a similar result must 
necessarily follow: and it will be found, 
that in the iustance o£ colonies formed 
by emigration from the parent state, con¬ 
fidence has been reposed in them, con¬ 
cessions have been liberally made, and 
encouragements of every kind have been 
held out to .-them; till the colonists have 
taken advantage of the bounteous disposi¬ 
tion of their fellow-subjects at home; and 
have ultimately used the strength which 
they have attained, to break asunder those 
links of grateful amity, which should have 
held them attached to the land of their fa¬ 
thers as firmly as chains of adamant. Au¬ 
thentic history proves, that from the era of 
lire Grecian colonies planted in,Asia Minor, 
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to. the memorable event of the American 
revolution, the removal of restrictions has 
occasioned a lengthened series of expense, 
bloodshed, and vexation, till a final separa¬ 
tion has taken place between a mother, 
foolishly fond, and her ungrateful off¬ 
spring. 

Whatever sentiments may be entertained 
concerning the equity or the policy of 
granting indulgences to colonies of this class; 
are we to assume it as a general maxim, that 
to colonized territories obtained by cession, 
similar privileges and benevolences are to 
be granted ? Or at least, when conquest has 
added provinces or islands to the ancient 
dominion of existing states, ought not the 
entire frame of the government and the 
scale of commerce, devised for these new 
acquisitions, (unless otherwise settled by the 
terms of their surrender), to depend wholly 
upon the cultivation of those interests 
which may best promote the welfare and 
prosperity of the country by whose sword 
they have been gained, and to whose 
empire they are become appendages ? 

Conquests achieved in distant parts of the 
globe are bat of questionable importance, 

c 
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and productive of small benefit to any 
country, compared with those colonies which 
owe their origin to emigration. The scale 
of refinement and civilisation may be as 
high iu the reduced provinces, as in the 
victoiiousstate. They may have advanced as 
far in the perfection of mechanical arts, as 
the nation which has subdued them ; they 
may equal the more powerful country in the 
richness of their natural productions; they 
may even excel it in the variety,the delicacy, 
or the utility of their manufactures. It will 
therefore derive little or no advantage from 
the export trade with the acquired territories, 
and they may even rival their new mistress 
in supplying other nations with the neces¬ 
saries or the elegaucies of life ; a competi¬ 
tion which must be fraught with mauy 
dangers to the sovereign state, whose well¬ 
being it were absurd to place in any cir¬ 
cumstances of, hazard. This were only to 
conquer political ruin, and prematurely to 
accelerate statistical decay. That country 
must be ignorant of every principle which 
tends to ch8f|$i the prosperity, or secure the 

wealth of mfeons, that should thus foster 

*«» 

destruction junder the wings of victory. 
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.The m6st obvious advantages springing 
from colonization, are derived from the 
interchange of such commodities as furnish 
employment to the population of the 
parent state. The commercial connexion 
will prove less and less advantageous to 
her, in, proportion as she is rivalled by her 
colonies, and as they take off in a reduced 
ratio the produce and manufactures sup¬ 
plied by the mother-country. 

From what has been said, it is perfectly 
reasonable, that all British settlers in Co¬ 
lonies which have been formed through 
cession of territory or conquest, and the 
whole of their commercial concerns, should 
be rendered subservient to the interests and 
welfare of their native country, to whose 
laws they owe a sacred obedience, and 
whose supremacy they are bound to ac¬ 
knowledge and respect j nor can any thing 
Absolve them from allegiance to their So¬ 
vereign, although it is apprehended that 
they too frequently persuade themselves 
that distance cancels duty. 

In every case of colonization, whether 
by emigration, by cession, or by conquest, 
regulations adapted to every exigency 
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are indispensably necessary; and these 
should never be suffered to grow obso¬ 
lete, but, from time to. time, be new- 
moulded, and unremittingly enforced, in 
proportion as the infant settlement rises in 
the scale of political importance; in order 
to preserve unimpaired the authority of the 
parent and superior kingdom, and to secure 
to it all the beneficial results of well-orga¬ 
nized colonial polity ; otherwise the most 
ruinous consequences may be expected, 
arising out of the very nature of things, 
and evidenced by the testimony of ages. 

These restrictions, however deemed op¬ 
pressive by colonists, if viewed in a true 
light, will be found perfectly reasonable, 
and every way consistent with the rules of 
equity. The colonists are in a great degree 
exonerated from the operation of those 
taxes levied on their fellow-subjects at 
home, for the general support and de¬ 
fence of the empire; at the same time that 
they participate in the commercial ad¬ 
vantages of the mother-country*. These 
they will notwithstanding endeavour con¬ 
tinually to appropriate to themselves. De¬ 
maud after demand will be made, and every 
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concession-will only stimulate fresh requi¬ 
sitions. In proportion, however, as they 
diminish the commercial prosperity of the 
parent state, the less equal will it be to 
sustain the fiscal burdens necessary to en¬ 
sure national defence. Its sources of profit 
from abroad being cut off, it will not be 
able to support the expenses of the home 
establishment, and must of course dwindle 
into insignificance, or sink under its ene¬ 
mies. From these premises, this conclu¬ 
sion must unquestionably follow : That, to 
make the establishment, the maintenance, 
and the prosperity of colonial appendages, 
primary objects ; to promote their interests, 
without keeping in view the relation in 
which they stand to the mother-country ; 
and to give facility to their intercourse with 
foreign nations,—would be to adopt prin¬ 
ciples of government as repugnant to true 
policy as to common sense. 

The advantages enjoyed by settlers are 
various and considerable: the market of 
the parent state is ever open to them; and 
through this medium, the marts of other 
nations with whom she is in amity. The 
colonists, as has been already observed, 
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escape the burden of those 'local t?xes 
which are often severely felt by their fellow- 
subjects at home ; and so long as the set¬ 
tlers conduct their affairs bn the basis of 
probity and honour, they will always have 
credit at their command, and enjoy the be¬ 
nefit of commercial preference, arising out 
of a natural partiality which must pervade 
all bosoms, far exceeding any sensations that 
can be felt for the most favoured foreign na¬ 
tions. Advantages such as these must pre¬ 
sent a full compensation for any restrictive 
regulations under which they may lie; 
and it should always be remembered, that 
regulations of this sort must be instituted 
ex necessitate rei ; nor can it be too often 
or too seriously pressed, that a firm adhe¬ 
rence to a restrictive policy alone can se¬ 
cure the allegiance of the colonists, and the 
advantages which they bring to the mother- 
country ; for surely it were outrageously 
absurd, and altogether unnatural, that the 
prosperity of the original nation should be 
sacrificed to the well-being of her scions 
grafted on a foreign stock. 

These principles and deductions appear¬ 
ing too obviously founded in truth and 
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sound policy to be controverted by reflect¬ 
ing and considerate statesmen, it shall now 
be the author's business to apply them im¬ 
partially to a case of prodigious and vital 
importance to Great Britain,—the renewal 
of the East India Company s Charter; in 
the pure hope that the research into the 
fundamental principles of colonial trade, 
raid the extended view which has here been 
taken of the subject, (different as it is from 
that of the partisans of either side, and 
clear of all irritation),, may be deemed, 
generally, as disinterested and unbiassed as 
it is meant to be; and that the author’s 
real object will be discerned by all his 
readers, viz. the paramount and lasting 
welfare of Great Britain. 

So much prejudice has been excited, and 
so much harm has ariseu, by an improper 
application of terms, that a considerate 
mind will endeavour to divest itself of 
their influence, on the examination of any 
important question. Great hostility has 
been created against the East India Com* 
pany, by applying to their concerns the 
term monopoly , in its most invidious sense, 
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viz. the securing to a few, by means of 
arbitrary restrictions, those advantages 
which it is presumed might, with public 
benefit, be enjoyed by many. But if it 
shall appear, that the benefits of the India 
trade may be as considerable, and as widely 
distributed, under the Company’s Charter, 
as they would have been, had no exclusive 
right existed ; the privileges which'it con¬ 
fers cannot be considered as injurious to 
the public. The advantages of oriental 
commerce have not been confined to the 
Proprietors of India Stock alone, but have 
been shared by the whole community: and 
be it ever remembered, that if the com¬ 
mercial funds of the Company had not 
been dedicated to the maintenance of the 
Indian Empire, and the security and con¬ 
solidation of our possessions in that quarter 
of the globe, there would have been no¬ 
thing left, at this moment, to dispute 
about. 

Let ns not be the dupes of vulgar errors; 
for on the subject of monopolies, it should be 
considered, that any trade whatever, must, 
to a certain extent, be monopolised; for it 
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is just as'impossible to preserve commer¬ 
cial as political equality.* Capital, supe¬ 
rior information and intelligence, influence 
and connexions,' possessed by a few mer¬ 
chants, will always prevent the advantages 
of any trade from being enjoyed by all 
who may be inclined to embark in it; and 
the more remote the country shall be with 
which that trade is carried on, the fewer 
will be the hands into which the profits 
must fall. It should also be recollected, 
that no persons can fully enjoy the profits 
of;' - without the employment of an 
dequate capital, ami the labour of consi- 
or.sole application. The mode of en¬ 
suring the beneficial returns of com¬ 
merce, is the same in all cases, simplex 
tiunlcuml el unum , whether that commerce 
be open to essays of general speculation* or 
whether it be guarded by legal - provisions. 
In the latter case, the means of obtaining 
a share in its.proceeds are more precisely 

* The disturbances in France commenced with the po¬ 
pular cry for liberty of trade; and let it be remembered, 
that they have ended in the most bloody war that has ever 
desolated the world; undertaken for the specific purpose of 
destroying all commercial ^freedom. 

I> 
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defined, and adventurers are less exposed 
to risk ; the.public, however, are in no way 
sufferers. 

Divesting ourselves, therefore, of all pre¬ 
judice, the expediency of renewing the 
Charter of the East India Company will 
manifestly appear, by showing that the 
country could not .derive more or greater 
advantages from an open trade with India, 
than it certainly may, under proper regu¬ 
lations of the present system. The ques¬ 
tion, in a national point of view, in which 
Parliament ought to consider it, is not, 
whether the out-ports will receive additional 
benefit by an open and unrestrained com¬ 
merce with India ?—but, whether the great 
interests of the country will be promoted ; 
and whether those advantages will be en¬ 
joyed, in a more extensive degree, by those 
individuals.who compose the trading divi¬ 
sion of the community ? 

The benefits which Great Britain derives 
from the trade with India are not solely to 
be estimated by the returns which pass into 
the treasury of the Company; but by the 
employment, the remuneration, the profit, 
and advantages of tho& who are in any 
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way, immediately or indirectly, connected 
with it. The freighting of an outward- 
bound Indiaman puts trade in motion 
through the remotest districts of the United 
Kingdom. The materiel (if such a, word 
may be used in this sense) of a fh et, the 
vessels and rigging, the stores, guns, am¬ 
munition,. and provisions, are found at 
home; and with respect to cargoes, in ad¬ 
dition to those parts of them which turn to 
a profitable account, the Company export 
large quantities of the produce and manu¬ 
factures of this nation, on which, as mer¬ 
chants, they receive no profit , and in nume¬ 
rous instances suffer a loss. Will it there¬ 
fore be contended, that from a trade of 
this sort no advantage accrues to the 
country, except that which flows into the 
coffers of the Company ; when we consider 
that the thousands engaged in. the manu- 
facture of commodities, or concerned in the 
transit of merchandise, have obtained a 
profit, and that the King's Exchequer has 
received an accession of revenue directly, 
or by the operation of collateral taxes?— 
Can it be expected, therefore, (and it is a 
most serious consideration to the laborious 
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classes of the people of England), that any 
private merchant will conduct his business on 
this extended scale, and on this liberal prin¬ 
ciple ? it may be urged that he will re¬ 
duce the ex pence of freight, in. order to 
enable him to secure a profit on bis goods 
in the India market; but this can onlv be ac- 
complished by his appropriating to himself 
a part of those profits enjoyed by a great 
number of persons now employed in the 
transit. Unless* therefore, the demand for 
British produce and manufactures shall be 
increased by an open trade, or an higher 
price shall be obtained for them in JjfKlia 
than they fetch- at present, which can¬ 
not be deemed very probable when there 
shall be such a competition of venders; 
we must assume it as a point demonstrated, 
that the export trade to India may afford 
full as great advantages under the manage¬ 
ment of the East India Company, as can 
possibly arise from an unrestrained com¬ 
munication. The supply of a distant 
country, like India, with British manufac¬ 
tures, is best to be accomplished by an 
uniform system, well digested, and steadily 
administered ; and it is only to be effected 



by ft largc.com pany, or by the efforts of 
a Jew principal merchants, influenced by 
an intercommunity of sentiment, and uni¬ 
ting to furnish the necessary commodities, 
and to give regular employment to the 
manufacturers of this kingdom; who, on 
their part, aware of the stated calls for 
their goods at the proper seasons, and ma¬ 
iling their purchases at the best advantage, 
without the hurry and confusion incident 
to an uncertain sale, could enable such 
merchants as we have described,' with no 
loss of profit to themselves, to carry on an 
export trade to India, at a cheaper rate, 
and with articles of a more uniform qua¬ 
lity, than they possibly could, if left to the 
desultory and fluctuating exertions occa¬ 
sioned by the. private (and not seldom 
clashing) speculations of individuals. 

It is of great consequence that the views 
and projects of the merchants of any 
country, concerned in a specific trade^ 
should be confided to those who are en¬ 
gaged in the same t/affic. A just equipoise 
** thus maintained in the markets at home 
and abroad. In the East India Company, 
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this is perfectly understood, and is ma¬ 
naged with admirable precision. The 
conquests recently made in the different 
islands of the Indian Sea, will provoke no 
ruinous paroxysm of wild adventure: very 
different from what so lately took place on 
the shores of the Atlantic! How many 
merchants fell sacrifices to the mania that 
prevailed in the commercial world on the 
taking of Buenos Ayres and MonteVi deo! 
Lord Valentia gives us a true picture of the 
wretched effects arising from the jealous 
competition of the Americans trading to 
Mocha. One or«two ships having* carried 
coffee to America, disposed of it there 
to very good advantage. This was whis¬ 
pered about, and the American merchants 
having no confidence in each other, pri¬ 
vately fitted out a great number of vessels 
for Mocha, on the return of the season. 
To the surprise of the captains and super- 
cargoes, ship after ship entered the^.har¬ 
bour; Arabia wasinundated with ^m^P»n 
commodities, and the price of coffee ilis 
so much enhanced by this most Injudicious 
competition, that the rnarketVjvas totally 



■^poijled. Mischiefs like this cannot occur 
under the auspices of the East India Com¬ 
pany ; but how they can be prevented, 
in case the-out-ports should be admitted 
into the trade, it will be for the f«§rouiers 
of innovation to demonstrate. 

If the advantages already derived from 
India shall not be rendered more consi¬ 
derable by risking the experiment of an 
open trade, is it perfectly clear, or is it 
probable, that they will be more widely 
diffused amongst the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, than we find them to be at present? 
—Or, is it not rather to bcgfcxpected that the 
principal benefits will be confined to a few 
merchants and their dependents; and thus 
a monopoly of a truly dangerous species 
will be established, instead of a trade li¬ 
mited by legal, and consequently known 
restrictions ? * The benefits accruing from 
the India trade are not engrossed by a few; 


* It should be remembered, that the measure proposed by 
hi* Majesty’s Ministers doe* not go to destroy the principle 
of monopoly, although it will do away many of the advan¬ 
tages resulting from the present system; for the trade will be 
w much a monopoly in principle when confined to she ports, 
as when restricted to the port of Loiidon. 
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they arc divided amongst many. To sup- 
post) that a limited number of those now 
engaged in the trade*share the principal 
advantages amongst them, is a gross enoi. 
Of the lumbers who embark in the present 
system, many reap profits extremely dispro¬ 
portionate to the capital they employ, and 
the exeitious they make. The case is th< 
same with the Proprietors ; the quantum of 
whose dividends has not been, nor can l>. 
augmented beyond what it now is. T! < 
surplus would go to the state in the im' 
instance ; but it has been absorbed by tin 
expenses which fcavo been incurred fiom 
the necessity of repelling aggression; tin 
taking up arms It) maintain the* interne! 
peace of India (continually endangered < 
molested by the intrigues of the gr< 
enemy of British eommeice with the nato 
powers); and, lastly, by the necessity of < \ 
pelling the French, and other nations und« i 
their influence, from the oriental islands, the 
ports of which, for so long a time, sent forth 
continual annoyance to the trade. But 
fpy the immeuxe sums thus expended, in 
securing what are nothing less than national 
IjSelflicfits, the debt wbiqh now oppresses the 



Company would not have been incurred. 
With respect to the officers of the establish¬ 
ment either at home or abroad, it is noto¬ 
rious that many years must elapse before 
any of them, can realise a moderate 
fortune; and it was correctly stated by 
the Edinburgh .Reviewers, that the progress 
towards independence of those young men 
who go to India, is not so rapid as that of 
the same number who, with equal talents, 
remain at home. Of those engaged in the 
shipping concern, many of them receive 
no interest on their capital, and none more 
than a small one. The commanders and 
subordinate officers, a class of men of ac¬ 
knowledged talent, tried integrity, and 
great respectability in society, are justly 
entitled to consideration in these pages; 
but it is lamentable to think how few of 
them, considering their numbers, obtain the 
means of retiring from their laborious cm- 
ploy men ts at that period of life which most 
requires, if not affluence, at least ease, re¬ 
pose, and a fair competency. Where then 
are we to look for the signs and tokens, the 
morbid symptoms of that bloated mono¬ 
poly, which so frequently furnishes a sub- 
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ject for vulgar declamation or popular 
harangues ? It must be observed, too, that 
every article used or exported by the Com¬ 
pany is bought by contract, and that all its 
imports are disposed of by pilblic sale; and 
being brought to one market, a great 
emporium is thus constituted for Indian 
goods; and although nothing should appear 
to be gained by the Indian trade, abstrac¬ 
tedly considered, this measure secures a 
great demand for British manufacture), of 
vast importance to the country. And is 
this a system to break up, to demolish, and 
to throw into inextricable confusion, in the 
hope of making some fancied, someUtopian 
improvement ? Is fact to give way to 
supposition ? is reality to be bartered for 
hope? is theory to supersede experience? 
It is hard to say of what sort the waking 
dreams indulged in by the advocates of an 
open and unguarded trade may have been ; 
but this is clear, that however limited the 
profits of those who employ the largest 
capital^in/the affairs of the East India 
Coni^j^: nrtiy be, the sources of general 
adv^t^ge (jf advantage it may be deemed 
or filled) are as freely open to every indi- 
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vidual, as those of any trade whatsoever; 
India stock may be purchased by any one ; 
the contracts are open to all who choose to 
send in proposals; the doors of the Com¬ 
pany’s sale-rotoms are shut to none ; and 
offices of responsibility or trust are attain¬ 
able under the Company, as in every de¬ 
partment of the active world, by the usual 
steps ; by the assiduities and zeal of friend¬ 
ship, by the exercise of industry, by the 
display of talent and the proof of integrity. 
The word monopoly, in its odious and re¬ 
volting sense, is altogether inapplicable to 
the system of commerce maintained by the 
Honourable East India Company. 

If the country in general reaps advan¬ 
tages from the Indian trade under its pre¬ 
sent wise limitations unless it can pre- 
v iously be proved that superior benefits 
will result from an alteration of system, 

; compensating the distress, and overwhclm- 
» ; confusion, that must inevitably attend 
- forcing of the trade into new channels, 
after it has flowed in its present bed with a 
fertilising stream for more than two cen¬ 
to nos ;—so tremendous a change ought not 
to be attempted, so hazardous $tn ex peri- 
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ment ought not to be tried. The Pro¬ 
prietors, and all who are connected with 
the Company, from the Chairman to the 
humblest labourer in the warehouses at 
home; from the Govenor-General to the 
servant that supports his palanquin in 
India; are justified in the confidence which 
they repose in the collective wisdom of the 
Legislature, and the hope which they en¬ 
tertain that their interests will neither be 
sacrificed at the shrine of popularity ; nor 
compromised in order to establish a pre¬ 
ponderant 4 interest in the out-ports; nor 
abandoned to the scramble of those who 
certainly do not compose a larger, or a 
more respectable, or a more trust-worthy 
part of the community than themselves, in 
their several classes. 

That the East India Company should be 
allowed to possess territory gai ned by rightof 
conquest, is a subject which has been often 
discussed. This, abstractedly considered, 
is a question for publicists to decide. There 
pan be no doubt, however, that if the con*? 
queued provinces belong to the State, the 
Company has an equitable claim on the 
Empire foi a reimbursement of the ex- 
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penses which have been incurred by adding 
to, or preserving and defending, her do¬ 
minions. With regard to the demesnes 
which the Company holds in consequence 
of grants from the native princes, or pur¬ 
chases from the oriental possessors, it is 
dear that these princes, and others, had the 
right of ceding lands, and conferring autho¬ 
rity to rule them, or of parting with territory 
or power for a valuable consideration ; and 
that if the terms on which these grants, 
purchases, or surrenders were made, cannot 
any longer be complied with by the Com¬ 
pany,—the lands, and the prerogatives at¬ 
tached to them, ought to revert to the 
aboriginal proprietors, unless it appear 
that the Company are invested with power 
to make them over to the State for a just 
and fair equivalent. Such property, derived 
from the munificence of Sovereigns, has 
been deemed sacred in England; and it 
wer& a libel on the Legislature to suspect 
that Parliament will invade it. The pro¬ 
perty of the East India Company will 
surely be as much respected as that of the 
meanest subjects of the King. 

It may fee proper, however, to look sit 
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this part of the argument in another light. 
The Company possess invaluable territorial 
property in India, ceded in the way of m - 
gociation, or granted in free gift, by the 
sovereign proprietors of the soil. Posses¬ 
sions of this nature are exactly of the same 
sort with those which in Europe arise out 
of the bounty of crowned heads to indivi¬ 
duals ; whether bestowed as rewards for ser¬ 
vices rendered, or-encouragement to merit, 
or simply as marks of royal favour and 
princely liberality. If property of this 
nature is to be wrested out of the: hands of 
the Company, for whom is it destined ? Is 
it to be given to strangers? Is it to be 
restored to the representatives of the original 
granters ? Or, lastly, is it to be confiscated 
for the use of the State ? If the State is to 
seize it, then it will become us to advert to 
the principle on which this is to be perpe¬ 
trated. Will the necessities of the State 
afford a sufficient apology for a strong 
measure like this ? Then will many great 
landholders in the United Kingdom be 
placed in a perilous situation; for the prin¬ 
ciple is equally as applicable to muUitu^ps 
of them at home, as to the Company, in its 
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remote possessions. The old maxim, nul¬ 
lum iewpus occurrie rcgi , may be expected 
to revive : what is now deemed indefeasible 
property, may turn out to be held the 
frail tenure of caprice; the forest of In¬ 
glewood, and many old English parks, 
forests, and chases, bestowed by our an¬ 
cient monarebs as the rewards of valour, 
the honourable requitals of political wis¬ 
dom, or the tokens of affection, may be 
resumed at the pleasure of Administra¬ 
tion. And be it ever remembered, that 
the princes of India have far more power 
over their domains, than any king of 
England possesses over the property of 
the Crown, in the limited monarchy which 
is the glory, and the boast, and the bless¬ 
ing of England. 

With respect to revenue, which is ad¬ 
mitted to be rather an affair of Govern¬ 
ment than of the Company, although it is 
equally clear that, every body must feel an 
interest in the fair and just collection of 
legitimate duties, as every evasion of them 
is an injury to the ad vantages of the ho- 
ajl^rable merchant, and all must contribute 
to make up the deficiency; let us ask 
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how, or in what manner, this branch 
of the public service can be better admi¬ 
nistered, can be made more productive, or 
performed at less expense, than at pre¬ 
sent? ' It is self-evident that frauds 
must be fewer, and the establishment of 
revenue officers on a smaller scale, when 
the trade is confined to one port, and to a 
single dock, than if it were scattered round 
the country. The walls which surround 
the East India Dock afford no less secu¬ 
rity against pilferers and plunderers, than 
against smugglers, and those who are mas¬ 
ters of a thousand contrivances-to defraud 
the revenue. Shall we look for greater 
security in the bays, creeks, and inlets 
which indent an extended line of coast on 
each side of our islands; many of them 
affording convenient landing-places in dis¬ 
tricts which are thinly inhabited ?, The 
size of the India ships now at once points 
out to the revenue-cutters those vessels, 
amongst a number, that require attention \ 
but when vessels of only four hundred 
tons btlrthen, freighted with Indian pro¬ 
duce, ate floating along oiir coasts, 
written intructions can possibly 
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whence tliey come. In the bosom of the 
port of London, the greatest emporium in 
the world, where the principles of trade 
are so thoroughly understood, and where 
there are so many eyes to detect offenders, 
who can only expect safety in solitude and 
darkness, every possible method has been 
devised,, and put in. force, to place the re¬ 
venue in such a situation as almost to bid 
defiance to the artifices of the most ingeni¬ 
ous dishonesty. The erection of the East 
India dock, the publicity of the Commer¬ 
ced Road, and the covered caravans which 
convey goods from the docks to the Com¬ 
pany’s warehouses, have completed a sys¬ 
tem which lias occupied the attention of 
Government, employed for many years in 
attempts to extinguish smuggling. Can 
it be consistent with common prudence, or 
can it meet with the approbation of that 
class of the King’s Ministers charged with 
the care of the revenue, to abandon the 
securities which have been devised ? And, 
1 7, it will not be asserted that any system 
lax, or less rigid, should be adopted ; 
pit fewer precautions will ensure what 
the Customs or the Excise. 
v 
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Now, let us ask, are there docks at the 

out-ports on the principle of those at Blaek- 

wall, prepared to receive the commerce of 

India within their inclosure ? If they do not 

yet exist, let the projectors of the unlimited 

system calculate the sums it will require, 

and the labour it will demand, and the 

time it will take to form them. Let them 

next consider how they shall frame and 

establish departments within those docks 

filled with experienced functionaries, the 

guardians of public and private property, 

attending to the most minute concerns 
■ * 

either of revenue or trade ; and it will be k>r 
those who manage the affairs of the Ex¬ 
chequer to consider the armies of Custom- 
House and Excise Officers which must bo 
marshalled in*the out-ports; and for those 
senators who watch over the public expen¬ 
diture, to estimate the expenses which 
must be incurred by the folly of doing that 
in many places, at great risk, and probably 
very inadequately, which at present is done 
so perfectly, and so economically, in one. It 
will also afford matter of serious reflection 
those members of Parliament, in d 
ise; who look with a jealous eye to.,^ 



extension of ministerial influence ; to weigh 
well, whether the proposed alteration will 
not increase that preponderantly of power, 
in one of the three estates of the realm, 
which, in their judgment, has already too 
great a sway in directing the affairs of the 
nation. This is not urged in the spirit of 
hostility to the present Ministers ; far from 
it. The author respects them much ; but 
he knows human nature too well, not to be 
alarmed at the increase of power which, 
in the event of adopting the new plan of 

conducting the Indian trade, must needs 

» ^ 

be thrown into hands - r pa red to grasp 
and wield, to their own advantage, an ac¬ 
cession of strength. To all these sources of 
influence must be added that arising out 
of the patronage annexed to the fleets of rc- 
venue-cutters, and other vessels, filled with 
officers of different descriptions, which must 
cruise without intermission along our coasts, 
in order to prevent,or check,if it be possible, 
the attempts of those concerned in contra¬ 
band enterprises. Out of all this arises an ar- 
ument of considerable importance:—If in 
e memorable contest which took place 
a 1783, between the country at large. 
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(which at that time espoused the cause of 
the India Company), and the then Admi¬ 
nistration, the patrouagc of Leadenhall 
Street was not allowed, on constitutional 
grounds, to be transferred to the disposal 
of the King’s Ministers, nor yet of Parlia¬ 
ment itself; is it to be expected that the 
fancied, certainly not the real, interests of 
a few* of the out-ports, will induce the 
country to connive at the weight of patron¬ 
age which the new experiment on com¬ 
merce will cast into the ministerial scaler 
Mr. Rose published, with laudable pride,an 
account of the deduction of revenue-officers 
effected by Mr. Pitt. Could the disembodied 
spirit of Mr. Pitt take cognizance of the 
projected rc-appointment, and the prodigi¬ 
ous increase of those people* (always odious 
in a free state), for no other reason except 
the hope of appeasing some unquiet persons 
who have involved themselves in tempo¬ 
rary difficulties in their own immediate 
lines of commerce ; would he not (together 
with his great colleague, Lord Melville, a 
consummate master of every circumstaa 
connected with the India Company) r 
probate the conduct of his successors; wl 
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nevertheless have often professed to tread 
in his steps, and adhere to his counsels ? 
When the Company’s Charter was renewed 
under the coiifl'oul of those two great 
statesmen-, the trade was continued in the 
same channels in which they found it, 
after the most minute investigation of the 
measure in all its points, and a degree of 
serious consideration, far surpassing any 
t bat has taken place on the present occa¬ 
sion. This assertion may be made with 
truth; and it is hoped that it will be re¬ 
ceived, in a certain quarter, with candour. 
Now, we would ask, whether any, and 
what, mighty alterations have taken place 
in the condition or the conduct of the 
Company, or in the relation in which it 
stands to the country, which can justify an 
innovation so portentous in itself, and so 
replete with hazard to the community ? 
And, appealing to the honourable sense of 
justice, which pervades the hearts of Bri¬ 
tons, we would further ask, whether the 
Company, after having fotight the nation's 
battles in every quarter of the East, ex- 
pilled the enemy from the Continent, and 
driven him from the islands of India, and 
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bavins* on this account incurred a dobt 
amounting to twenty millions sterling; 
have not a fair claim on the Legislature 
to continue to them the possession of their 
ancient privileges ? 

Although it has been urged, in popular 
reasoning, that the East India Company 
must always have been aware of the limited 
duration of their chartered rights; and 
that, therefore, whatever plans were adopt¬ 
ed, or expenses were risked, still they 
should have contemplated the termination 
of their exclusive trade at the end of 
twenty-one years from the date of their 
Charter: Yet after charters had been 
confided to them for two hundred years ; 
after the decisive opinion of the most ce¬ 
lebrated statesmen had been repeatedly 
expressed, that the Company afforded the 
most legitimate and safe channel of com¬ 
mercial communication with India ; could 
&ny suspicion arise, that a renewal of the 
GJiarter, and a continuation of the Com¬ 
pany's privileges; could take the form of a 
question, or become a matter of doubt? 
'$fad the East India Company acted 
such narrow motives, or had it been swayed 
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by such ‘contracted counsels, when sum¬ 
moned to prepare for warlike operations; 
or had the Company, at that moment, sat 
down to a cold-blooded calculation of 
profit and loss depending on the brief 
duration of the present Charter, instead of 
putting their troops and ships in motion, 
and their stores and treasures in requisition, 
they would have- merited contempt, and 
deserved abandonment. Had they consi¬ 
dered, in that exigency, their own interests 
as separated, or separable, from the interests 
of the British Empire, they had earned 
disgrace, and might expect to be paid with 
reprobation. On the contrary, with a 
patriot ardour, scarcely equalled, certainly 
not excelled by any class of their fellow- 
subjects, however opulent, however digni¬ 
fied ; they dedicated all the energies of 
their commercial capital to the great 
national object of preserving the British 
Empire in the East: and with a liberal 
spirit, the reverse of monopoly, they con¬ 
ceded to the merchants of this country the 
general navigation of the Eastern seas ;* 

* See the late concessions of trading as far as to the me- 
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excepting only those districts * in which 
strangers might trench on certain .peculiar 
brandies of the Company’s immediate com¬ 
merce with the peninsula and China; with u 
view of preventing that impolitic intrusion 
into the interior of the country, which 
might endanger the civil authority vest¬ 
ed in the Company. On a principle of 
public spirit, and actuated by a sense 
of public duty, they gave every pos¬ 
sible facility to the measures of Go¬ 
vernment, and they paid the navy and 
army appropriated to the defence of In¬ 
dia; a circumstance in which the Com¬ 
pany stand alone; for there is no other 
instance on record, in which a military ex¬ 
pedition, undertaken by a nation, has been 
supported and paid by a commercial body 
of its liege subjects. Nor is this all; for it 
must not be forgotten that the Company, 
at.these eventful periods, and at all times, 
furnished tonnage for stores, troops, and 
naval equipments, not only without limit* 
but without charge. They have also given 
ships of the line to the state, and have pro- 

^ ' >4 * 

ridi&n of the Persian Gulf, and, south of the equator, to any 
extent eastward. • 
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vided and maintained three regiments for 
the preserv ation of the metropolis, and the 
defence of this country, if required. When 
the Gazettes which recorded the glorious 
result of- the Company’s exertions, were 
hardly dry from the press ; will posterity 
believe, or will our contemporaries credit, 
that then, even then, plans were maturing, 
petitions were pn paring, and interest was 
making, to wrest out of the Company’s 
hands a trade which has enabled them to 
render such important services to the com¬ 
mon-weal : or that the King’s Ministers 
should entertain an idea of granting a par¬ 
ticipation in the Company’s privileges to 
those who, without contributing a farthing 
to them, have a share, with the nation at 
largo, in all the beneficial consequences 
arising from the*burdens so nobly borne 
by the Qprnpany ? 

From the most impartial view, therefore, 
of this great subject; from the most dis¬ 
passionate consideration of which so in¬ 
teresting a question will admit; from a 
diligent perusal of what has been urged 
to the Legislature anti the public, through 
the medium of the press; after many con^ 

c 
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versat.ions with the well-informed, and 
after much patient attention to public 
debate—this most reasonable conclusion 
may fairly be drawn, that any violent alter¬ 
ation of the present system, or any material 
trespass upon it, will assuredly occasion, 
either immediately or ultimately, the most 
serious injuries and eventful consequences 
which can befal any country. They will 
be felt throughout the Empire; and pro¬ 
bably in the following order,—London will 
be the first sufferer ; the speculators in the 
out-ports will next sink in the vortex of 
Tuin; and, what is a most tremendous 
consideration, the whole of India, (from the 
mouths of the Indus to the confines of 
Aracan, from Thibet toCape Comorin), with 
all its islands and dependencies, will exhibit 
a horrible scene of insuiiordination, confu¬ 
sion, and revolt: for however trivial the be¬ 
ginning may appear, the seeds of all this 
mischief will be sown by the intrusion of 
speculative, adventurers. Wherever many 
are ruled or restrained by a few, the rawest 
student in the science of politics will inform 
us, that all authority is founded on opinion . 
k The writer of these sheets would not will- 
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ingly alarm the public mind further than 
is necessary to rouse it to a due examination 
of the Indian controversy ; but he thinks 
it his duty to state, that already, owing to 
the interposition of a power superior to that 
residing for such a length of time in the 
East India Company, (an innovation -which 
lias been felt and reasoned upon in India), 
the native princes and states are at a 
pause ; and are beginning to« doubt the 
stability of the present Government, and 
to question the permanency of existing 
treaties. Staggered in their confidence by 
the deference paid to the King’s autho¬ 
rity,* and the King’s servants (for this has 
not escaped their penetration); observing 
that some of the highest offices, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Judges and Admirals, 

* It is not meant to lie denied that the King’s authority is, 
and must be, supreme; and that his Majesty** appointment 
of the great officers employed in the Government of India, 
is legal, having the sanction of the Parliament, and the force 
of a law; but, so far as opinion weighs with the trillions 
of the Indian population, it had b^en a wise and politic mea¬ 
sure, if the Legislature thought it necessary to fix such ap¬ 
pointments in the Crown, that they should still take place 
through the ostensible medium of the Company; for it must 
ever be deplored - that the co-existence of two authorities 
*hould have been erected in the teeth of Indian pvepowei*iog|. 
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are all appointed by the British Government: 
and that since the commencement, of this 
change, and through the instrumentality of 
these personages, the wliole peninsula has 
been subjugated, and a constant succession 
of wars has taken place, contrary to the 
policy of a commercial Company, influ¬ 
enced ever by the dictates of prudence 
and economy ; remarking that all the poli¬ 
tical affairs*of their country are guided by 
a power in England superior to that of the 
Company—the native princes can only look 
upon the Court of Directors as the Dewan 
of the .English Government; and may na¬ 
turally be induced to expect that the as¬ 
sumption of the Company’s authority into 
other hands, will be followed by that of 
their territory, and by the cancelling of 
every treaty subsisting between them and 
the Company, at the pleasure of the higher 
power. 

The transfer of a native army of 150,000 
men* will not be very easily effected. 
The attempt will be hazardous, and may 
occasion such a'convulsion as will shake 
our Indian possessions to their centre ;— 
considering the interest which every prince 
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ui the country must naturally feel in 
prompting a struggle, and promoting dis¬ 
cord. And this is another matter which 
demands most serious attention. 

When we consider the great importance 
attaching on the connexion subsisting be¬ 
tween this country and India, and how 
much the peace, and prosperity, and manu¬ 
facturing interest, of the British Empire, de¬ 
pend upon it; no minor motive of policy 
ought to induce us to risk an alteration in 
the form of the Indian Government, or the 
mode ol conducting the commerce carried 
on between the mother-country and her 
Oriental colonies. No topic applying to 
this subject can be irrelevant to the ques¬ 
tion.—Let us therefore advert to another 
circumstance which may endanger the 
tranquillity of the two countries. Should 
unlimited access to the ports of India be 
allowed to adventurers, attracted thither 
from many quarters by the hone .of en¬ 
riching themselves ; it appears not very 
difficult to predict the consequences. 
The Company’s Government, shorn, as it 
lias been, of authority, and diminished in 
power, could exercise no very efficient 
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controul over the shoals of people who will 
find their way to India. Having sailed 
from the out-porls without licence from the 
Company, it is not to be supposed that 
they would yield obedience to the regula¬ 
tions prescribed by the Court of Directors, 
or acknowledge any jurisdiction in the 
accredited officers of the Company, esta¬ 
blished in the different presidencies of India. 
They would traverse the country in all 
directions, rivals of each other, and all of 
them rivalling the Company. The course^ 
of trade would be thrown into confusion: 
the markets would contend with each other, 
to their mutual destruction ; jealousies 
would arise between district and district, 
inflamed by the artifices of a set pf people 
whose sole object must be to accumulate 
fortunes with rapidity; whose views can 
only 6e temporary and selfish ; who can 
have no interest in the permanence of 
Indian prosperity ; and upon whom, in 
a short space of time, (succeeded, as they 
would be, by fresh adventurers), no orders 
of tiie Court of Directors, no resolutions 
of the Board of Controul, nor any vote 
of Parliament itself, would have any effect* 
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We. should consider here the distance 
of space .intervening between the seat of 
Government at home, and the scene of 
operation chosen by these eager votaries 
of wealth ; and we must also take into the 
account the magnitude of India and its 
immense population, compared with those 
of the British islands. 

If any alteration should take place in the 
existing laws under which the affairs of 
India are administered, enough has been 
urged already, to prove that such alteration 
should be of a nature calculated to render 
that country more dependent upon Britain ; 
or, if possible, more useful to her. The 
changes petitioned for, must be, of all others, 
the most dangerous : the loss of our Ame¬ 
rican colonies should have taught us 
wisdom; and the explosion occasioned by 
the French Revolution, produced by the 
endeavour of theorists, professedly to better 
the condition of the country, and indeed 
that of the human race generally, should 
make us very cautious how we venture upon 
any measure which may raise a fermentation 
amongst the myriads of India. That some 
modifications of the trade, to a certain 
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degree, may be proper, will not be denied ; 
but, as to the propriety of adopting the 
sweeping changes proposed, since the wisest 
and greatest statesmen have already depre¬ 
cated them, it may be asked, whom shall 
we account the best judges of the question 
as it stands at present—the ill-informed 
petitioners for min at the out-ports ; his 
Majesty's present Ministers ; or the India 
Directors, whose peculiar interests would 
not be injured by the proposed changes ; 
for their patronage and emoluments will 
not be touched, and none of them are large 
holders of India Stock. The Directors have 
for many years contemplated and managed 
the concerns of India, and are in posses¬ 
sion of a mass of experience which has 
been accumulating ever since the year 
1600, the forty-third of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the first Charter of the Company 
was granted. We should remember, too, 
that the opinion of the is founded 

on the judgment of thbsc great statesmen, 
Messrs. Pitt, Dundasi and Fox; and is sup¬ 
ported by that of the merchants of London, 
who trade to all parts of the globe, and who 
must be deemed, what they are in fact. 
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the most accomplished traders, and best 
informed commercial characters, in the 
world. 

Independently of commerce, let even the 
enemies of this country declare, what a 
degree of political importance arises to 
Britain from her possessions in the East, 
under all the dis&d vantages, as some people 
might be disposed to say, of the existing 
monopoly. The weight and consequence 
which India (triumphant as the Company 
has been of late in that quarter of the 
world) gives to Britain in the balance of 
power, are so great that they ought not to 
be endangered by adopting the schemes of 
interested projectors. The dismemberment 
of the Anglo-Indian Empire would be a 
most awful, if not a fatal event; and that 
government which paves the way leading 
to such a catastrophe, incurs most serious 
and deep responsibility. 

It has been held forth that the proposed 
alteration in the Indian system, will tend 
to promote the general welfare. It is pre¬ 
sumed, that what is contained in these 
pages, has shewn such a supposition to be 
a mere pretext, set up ad captandum , to 

n 
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impose upon many for the ideal‘advantage 
of a few. It is incumbent upon .the par¬ 
tisans of change to substantiate their asser¬ 
tions by proof. Parliament has hitherto, 
and with incalculable benefit to the public, 
proceeded upon solid grounds. The Acts of 
Parliament arise out of a basis of evidence; 
the clamours of the out-ports will not avail 
at the bar of the House of Commons, or 
above-stairs in a committee-room. There, 
declamation passes for nothing ; and there 
it is, or in the Upper Chamber of Parliament 
and its apartments, under the sagacious 
presidency of the Chancellor of Great 
Britain, or that of Lord Walsingham (from 
whose indefatigable labours and consum¬ 
mate knowledge of business, the public has 
derived innumerable advantages); there it 
is, that Lord Buckinghamshire* will learn 
“ whether the nation is without an alterna- 
“ five” respecting the government and the 
commerce of India; whether the welfare 
of the country will be* secured by laying 
open the Pen|ns^|^^#$' speculations of 
adventurers; wh^|ier,the tranquillity of the 
factories and^diner settlements will be 
maintained amidst the shock of contending 
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interests; ‘-and whether Parliament will not 
determine it to be inexpedient, impolitic, 
and unwise, to disturb the Company in the 
possession which it yet holds, and the 
degree of authority which it is yet permitted 
to retain in India ? 

That the British colonies in other parts 
of the world, in North America, for in¬ 
stance, and the West Indies, are open to all 
classes of the King's subjects engaged in 
trade, is most true, and is readily admitted. 
But these colonies are, and have been al¬ 
ways, under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the Crown. The King appoints their go¬ 
vernors, and all the officers, civil and mili¬ 
tary ; the constituted authorities hold direct 
communication with the sovereign power 
at home ; they administer justice with 
vigour, they meet every emergency with 
promptitude, and can at will enforce obe¬ 
dience to their lawful commands. Com- 
pared with the remoteness of India, those 
colonies a#**In a manner before our doors, 

, i 

and under the eyes of Government, with 
which they have at all times a speedy in¬ 
tercourse. The authority exercised over 
Europeans throughout the extended dis- 
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tricts of India, is in comparison but 
shadowy and unsubstantial. The’" people 
of England are not aware of this. The 
governing power in India is sui generis; 
for we may recognise there—first, The 
authority of the native princes; secondly, 
that of the Company, erected upon grants 
from those princes, or treaties with them, 
or delegated, by virtue of the Charter, 
from the King ; and, thirdly, the imperial 
sovereignty of the Crown of Great Bri¬ 
tain. All these are curiously blended to¬ 
gether, and form a singular species of po¬ 
lity, sanctioned,* partly by law, and partly 
by prescription, and supported by opinion 
With regard to Europeans, however, ai! 
residents in India enter into covenant- 1 
with the Company, finding security for 
their good conduct; and contempt of the 
Company’s authority can only be punished 
by sending the offending^ payty from the 
country. But, during the; ##htinuancc of 
peace, he will.have abundant oj^portunity of 
sheltering himself unck-a neutral flag; or, 
at any rate, may Occasion, as has bee* 
already the case, tedious and expensive 
investigations ir our courts of law. 
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. It has been observed, that in consequence 
of the-' wise provisions of the Navigation- 
Act, the intercourse of foreign nations with 
our vf.vt, m colonies is restrained; whereas, 
on the contrary, with regard to India, it is 
said, and probably truly, that British capital 
has often been employed in trading with 
Imiia. u uler the cover of foreign flags. 
But it is to be feared, that in the event of 
conceding the prayer of their petitions to 
tin- out-p<>rts, after the disappointed adven¬ 
ture; ^ shall have parted with the sanguine 
hopes which at present cause their bosoms 
to pant:; after their gold,on dreams shall have 
ceded in positive and actual losses — the pri- 
ecgrs with which they will be invested may, 
a» no great d?-lance of time, present that 
anomalous prodigy in the trading world, 
th*■ converse of' the last mentioned case, 
fi.j -ign capital embarked under British flags. 
d'hiis .Hucjishmcu will degenerate into car¬ 
rier- of Indian produce from their own set- 
to their own ports, for the benefit 
os foreigners; much in the way that the 
Spanish galleons bring the precious metals 
of Peru and Potosi to Cadiz ; not on the 
account of Spanish, but British and other 
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merchants. Sic vos $ non voids, fevils arat?a , 
boves , 4'C, 

The Government in India having availed 
itself of the treasure shipped by the Com¬ 
pany at home for commercial purposes, 
and having appropriated it to the liqui¬ 
dation of the expenses attending war¬ 
like operations, and having retained the 
formidable vessels belonging to the Com¬ 
pany, and employed them in the defence 
of India; a question naturally arises out 
of the probability that the same measures 
may be resorted to again, on a similar 
emergency. In this event, when the 
Company’s ships shall be fitted out for 
the general service of the public, is the 
trade of the out-ports to continue without 
a check, whilst the Company is to stand 
the brunt of battle; and their ship, built 
for commercial purposes, shall be freighted 
with British thunder ? The Company’s pa¬ 
triotism is well known to the country ; but 
will the country assign honour to the India 
Company merely, whilst their rivals in 
the out-ports shall be in the quiet possession 
of the whole commerce ? The dividends of 
India Stock must probably suffer diminu- 
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tiqn, whilst the Company covers itself with 
glory.- Will the country allow it to sit 
under the barren and deleterious shade of 
the laurels it has earned ; whilst a tide of 
wealth sets into the out-ports, with its cur¬ 
rents quickened by the Company’s exertion, 
to its own assured loss, and their sole gain ? 
The merchants at the out-ports are no doubt 
honourable men; and as their ships will not 
be applicable to the service of the nation, on 
the recurrence of such difficulties, it is to 
be hoped that they will not object to 
compensate the Company for the treasure 
with which they may furnish the state, and 
the vessels they may place at its disposal. 

In fact, the whole measure is replete 
with difficulties, and pregnant with many 
evils. It does not seem possible to main¬ 
tain any intercourse with India, beneficial 
to Great Britain, except through the me¬ 
dium of the East India Company. 

However, it is not intended in these 
pages to assert, or to insist, that the Com¬ 
pany has never erred, or has done every 
thing, numerically, which the country had 
a right to expect. A friend, as the author 
avowedly is, to the first trading company 
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in the world, he cannot but deplore that 
truth and candour oblige him tO'-record 
some of the vacillations in council and 
in system which they have betrayed. In 
Mr. Pitt’s and Lord Melville’s time, re¬ 
peated complaints were made to those 
eminent characters, that the East India 
Company did not give due encouragement 
to the export of British goods, or the im¬ 
port of raw materials for our manufactu¬ 
rers; and that tiie remittance of private 
fortunes from India had not that facility 
which ought to have been afforded. Hence, 
in the year 1793, the supply of a given 
quantity of tonnage was stipulated for with 
the Company, and enjoined by the Act of 
Parliament which was then passed ; and a 
specific rath was agreed upon for freight 
on a peace-transit. In case the Company’s 
tonnage in India should eventually Drove 
inadequate to the demands upon it, the 
governments there were empowered to 
grant licences to country-ships, which were 
allowed by an Act of Parliament to import 
produce during the continuance of the 
war, and for the space of eighteen months 
subsequent to the termination of hostilities. 
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The complaints which had been then pre¬ 
ferred were thus remedied, yet in such a 
way as to preserve the rights of the Com¬ 
pany inviolate; the imports and exports 
being confined to the port of London, and 
every thing passing under the eye of the 
Company. London, and the Company’s 
warehouses, afforded, as they had done 
for the space of two hundred years, a 
depot for all the produce of India; and 
as a matter.productive of mutual benefit to 
every one concerned, the goods were all to 
be sold by the Company at the usual sales. 
The introduction of India shipping, thus 
legalized, afforded an opportunity, eagerly 
embraced by the residents in India, to send 
their goods home in their own vessels; and 
although the ostensible reason for this 
choice was the high war-freight of the 
Company's shipping, yet there is abun¬ 
dant proof on record,* that other motives 
existed in their minds, and helped to sway 
them to the preference given. The ships, 
on their return to India, were laden by the 
several houses to which they had been 

■ * See 41 A Review of the Shipping System, of the East 
India Company/* published 1798. 
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consigned ; but with a very small propor¬ 
tion of the manufactures of this country ; as 
may be evinced by the statement of a cargo 
in the Third Report of the Court of Directors 
in the year 1801. Thus a monopoly was 
established by the residents in India, em¬ 
bracing both the transit and trade. The 
consequence of this indulgence, and the 
exclusion of British merchants and Bri¬ 
tish shipping, produced a most serious 
controversy between his Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment and the East India Company; which 
ended in an engagement, on the part of the 
Company, to furnish a description of ship¬ 
ping for the sole purpose of private trade ; 
and permission was given to the India 
ship-owners to supply a proportion, subject 
to the same conditions as those furnished 
by British owners; of which permission 
they have never availed themselves. These 
vessels were to be so completely equipped 
as to surpass any private ships whatever; 
and the Court, in order to give every faci¬ 
lity to the merchants, engaged that the 
ships should never be detained more than 
three months unemployed after d^very of 
their cargo from India, if competent to 
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proceed : * they further undertook to furnish 
the dead-weight; and in case the mer¬ 
chants should not lade the ships, they en¬ 
gaged to do it on their own account; andj 
in consequence, some ships were taken up 
at 12/. per ton, and none higher than 15/. 
peace-freight, out and home. This ar¬ 
rangement, if fully acted on, was one of 
those liberal concessions which will ever do 
honour to the East India Company; but it 
is to be regretted that the Company did 
not follow up and act upon this principle 
in a more ample degree, by furnishing 
freight to all descriptions of persons requir¬ 
ing it; by giving notice of the quantity of 
tonnage provided, and confining this spe¬ 
cies of shipping, as was originally planned, 
to direct voyages without detention; and 
by continuing this cheap system of employ¬ 
ing extra ships, instead of garbling and 
tampering with so excellent a plan, by 
the appropriation of those ships to other 
purposes, and taking up temporary vessels 
at higher rates of freight. Had they perse¬ 
vered ip the intended system, every cause 
of dissatisfaction would have been sup¬ 
pressed. The employment of ships of 400 
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tons burthen, equipped as they alre at the 
out-ports, can never furnish an adequate 
transit for cargoes from such a distant 
market as India. Shipping of this sort 
may suit the American nation, which has 
never till lately encountered a maritime 
war. Convoys cannot be afforded, as is 
the case with fleets bound to the West 
Indies; and although the smaller ships of 
the out-ports may now safely navigate the 
Indian seas, through the exertions of the 
Company, at whose expense they have 
been cleared of hostile flags, yet still the 
risk of homeward-bound ve^els continues 
very great. 

The exclusion of all the subjects of this 
realm from the Eastern hemisphere, (ex¬ 
cepting the immediate servants of the 
Company, the licenced residents, and his 
Majesty’s forces), is a constituent part of 
the tenure by which the Charter is held; 
aud it is highly expedient that it should be 
so. As the Proprietors, by continued 
grants and repeated Charters, have been 
so singularly favoured in their enterprises, 
it was natural to expect that the Court of 
Directors, and their servants in Ia#a* 
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should 1)6 extremely solicitous to promote, 
amongst the natives of that country, the in¬ 
terests of British commerce, and the con¬ 
sumption of home-manufactures. It was 
reasonable to hope that the agents of the 
Company would do their utmost to dis¬ 
courage any rivalry with British ‘com¬ 
modities; that the export from hence to 
India, of British produce, and British 
goods, would have suffered no diminu¬ 
tion through any improvident encourage¬ 
ment of Oriental productions, either natural 
or manufactured; that a predilection for 
their native land, and the force of custom, 
would have secured, with all Europeans 
in our Indian settlements, a marked 
preference for every article exported from 
Britain; in a word, that British and In¬ 
dian commodities could never have come in 
competition with each other in the East, 
but that either the feelings of nationality, 
or of patriotism, would have preserved to 
the former every possible commercial 
advantage. It is but too truly to be ap¬ 
prehended that the reverse of all this 
is the fact; and that throughout India, 
colonized as it is by the natives of these 
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islands. Oriental productions Ifave been 
encouraged, the manufactures of''Britain 
copied and rivalled, her commercial ex¬ 
ports diminished, and the interests of the 
Indian settlements have been chiefly con¬ 
sidered, with a marked preference to those 
of the mother country. Lord Chatham 
averred that America should not be allowed 
to make a hob-nail whilst England could 
supply her. However difficult the accom¬ 
plishment of this might be in the case of 
America, the principle is a wise one ; and 
is surely applicable to India, where every 
person taught to imitate an article of Eu¬ 
ropean manufacture, learns his craft to the 
detriment of a British artisan. 

It is now asserted, and with truth, that 
India stauds in need of few articles which 
this country can supply. This cessation 
of demand for home-productions in the 
Indian market, is the lamentable result 
of the culpable infatuation which has pro¬ 
moted, in the districts of llindostan, the 
manufacturing arts of Europe. This evil, 
so destructive of the prosperity of Great 
Britain, has increased with the enlargement 
of our settlements; but what will be the 
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consequence of an open trade ? The out- 
ports, a'ud even London itself, will in 
course of time send out multitudes of 
adventurers; extensive manufactories will 
he established in every part of India; the 
British looms, forges, and potteries, will 
presently suffer under the effects of this 
mis taken system ; our Oriental colonies 
will feel themselves independent on Bri¬ 
tain ; our exportation of the produce of 
British labour will suffer vast diminution ; 
and money will probably become the only 
medium of commerce from this country— 
bullion our only export. The cotton mills 
of Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, and 
Scotland, will experience the ill effects of 
the projected communication with India. 
At all events, it is to be hoped, that in 
the new Charter some prud ential regula¬ 
tions will be introduced to secure the wake¬ 
ful attention of the Court of Directors to 
the manufacturing interests of this country. 

It is by no means a matter of difficulty 
to substantiate these observations by evi¬ 
dence. Indeed, proof has become hardly 
necessary; for it is notorious that India 
has made rapid advances in the produc- 
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tion of European manufactures, ».nd the 
adoption of British improvements in me¬ 
chanics. In many articles they have al¬ 
ready established a rivalry with us; and, 
it is possible, (nay, if an open trade should 
be conceded, it isprobable), that they will be 
able to supply themselves with those goods 
which we yet are able to export. India is 
not without copper,iron, lead, and other me¬ 
tals ; and what must astonish every one who 
has the least smattering of the policy of 
commerce , iron works are about to be estab¬ 
lished in India under the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment ; and samples of steel have been trans¬ 
mitted home, equal to any made in Britain, 
Thus will some of the most essential ar¬ 
ticles of British manufacture, in a short 
time, produce no commercial benefits to 
our country, so far as India is concerned, 
through the competency of the natives to 
fabricate them, instructed by the mistaken 
zeal of Englishmen, and supported by the 
East India Company, and by Government 
itself. 

It behoves the public to look narrowly 
into the probable consequences of the pro¬ 
jected innovations. Thei Court of Diree- 



tors, thcrtiselves, have not secured to their 
eountiVail the advantages that she might 
have enjoyed from the wholesome restric¬ 
tions which they had it in their power to 
Say upon trade; and they have connived 
at, it not encouraged, attempts in manu¬ 
factures, from which we con id only look 
for contingent and remote benefits, whilst 
die detriment occasioned by them is direct 
and immediate. 

Were a list of the articles tfornietly ex¬ 
ported to India made out, and compared 
with the goods which that eountrv now 
takes from ns, vv e sh.niu be utterly asto¬ 
nished at the various manufactures of 
which she no longer stands in need ;—A>ct, 
at. this day, preparing for her own use, and 
the consumption of many of our coun¬ 
trymen, resident in her territories, what 
formerly was supplied, by the skill and 
industry of Europe. The very stores and 
equipment of their shipping, canvas, cor¬ 
dage, &c. have attained their present ex¬ 
cellence from the inquiries, investigations* 
experiments, and improvements, suggested 
by the East India Company and their 
servants. But while the naval department 

a 
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of Government at home (actuated «by short¬ 
sighted and false principles of economy) 
has overlooked the claims of this country 
to tin.* employment of her manufacturers ; 
is it to be expected, that the residents in the 
peninsula of India wilt be swayed by any 
motives to a different policy in favour of 
Great Britain? l.nwi>e as we are in thus 
devising, for temporary purposes, the 
means of our own abasement, if not ruin, 
at some future day ; let us look at the 
crisis to which such mismanagement must 
needs induce our native country. It must 
continue to sink lower and lower, till at 
length India, once the cause of British 
prosperity r will become the instrument of 
its degradation. 

We have, as yet, only contemplated ma¬ 
nufactures of a minor class;—it is now neces¬ 
sary to call the attention of the public to 
others not simply commercial, but such as 
have been always considered of the first im¬ 
portance to the well-being, and even the ex¬ 
istence of Great Britain as an independent 
power. It is hardly possible to conceive a 
measure more impolitic, or more pregnant 
with detriment and danger to this country. 
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than thf building of ships in India on the 
scale ilow adopted. This novel practice is 
encouraged by every possible influence. 
Jt is a plan, the evils of which are alre ady 
perceptibly felt; and if it be not lest rained 
by some specific regulations, it must super¬ 
induce the most ruinous . consetpiences. 
It visits with distress not only those opu¬ 
lent iiirn who (reiving on the maintenance 
of the principles on which the Navigation- 
Art is founded), have formed and kept up 
large establishments ; but multitudes of in¬ 
dustrious men, forming the numerous class 
of shipwrights and artificers, trained to their 
business, and depending for subsistence on 
the maritime exertions of Great Ihitain. 
On the river Thames, in the immediate 
vicinity of the metropolis, there are no less 
than six of these great establishments, com¬ 
petent to the building not only vessels 
suited to the trade of the East India Copi- 
pany, but line of battle ships. These 
dock-yards, in the space of a few years, 
have supplied fifty sail of the line ; whilst 
the King's .yards have been appropriated 
to giving the navy those necessary repairs 
which are constantly and inevitably requi- 
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site in time of war. The furnishing em¬ 
ployment to about five thousand m«a, here¬ 
tofore engaged hi the dock-yards on the 
Thames, lias already become a matter of 
such urgency, that several new frigates 
have been put on the stocks by Govern¬ 
ment;. whir a view of enabling these hr 
duslrious and valuable men to support 
themselves and families. The immediate 
cause of all this misery, which may be 
regarded but as the beginning of sor¬ 
rows,”' is the strange policy of building 
Indiamcn at Bengal, and other places in 
the East. Thus another branch of manu¬ 


facture, and ihat of supreme importance, is 
slipping out of our hands. Are people 
yet, at this hour of the day, to learn that 
labour is wealth ? Let us look for a mo¬ 


ment at the bearing of this argument on 
the conduct of the Last India Company, 
'The Company itself enjoys, by the favour 
of this nation, an exclusive privilege of 
trading to India now is it not a matter 
to be deployed, that, the Company should 
employ the natives of india in building 
their ships, to the actual injury and posi¬ 
tive kps of this nation, from which they 
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received 'their Charter. Mistaken as the 
Company- have been in this particular, 
it is not very difficult to divine what will 
take place, if an unrestrained commerce 
shall be permitted : if British capital shall 
be carried to India by British speculators, 
we may expect a vast increase of dock¬ 
yards in that country, and a proportional 
increase of detriment to the artificers of 
Britain. 

If it be supposed that* Iudia-built ships 
may be hired upon more favourable 
terms to the Company than vessels con¬ 
structed at home: this is not the case; 
although the repairs of ships built with 
teak cannot cost a tithe "of the charges 
incurred by repairing those built in this 
country. 

Disputes on the subject of freight have 
subsisted for thirty years past, and have 
occasioned many misunderstandings, and 
much ill will. The favourite ideas con¬ 
cerning India-built vessels, and other ideas, 
about to be noticed, have inspired un¬ 
pleasant jealousies on one side, and have 
prompter! many complaints on the other. 
That the freight paid to British ships will 
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not produce an interest of 51. per*cent, on 
the capital embarked, has been tnafic evi¬ 
dent bv the calculations of the Company’s 
own officers. The eagerness to obtain 
commands, however, has produced, under 
the shew of free and open competition, a 
ruinous speculation. Commands may be 
said to be actually purchased, under the 
colour of reduced freight. 'There is a cir¬ 
cumstance which is decidedly in favour of 
the ships built in India (and equally de¬ 
structive to the interests of tin* British 
artificer, or British owner), and this is, that 
the India-built vessels have the advantage 
of an entire freight home, before a contract 
for general freight is made. All these 
things make against the mother country, 
and are contrary to the principles of wise 
colonial policy. It is not, however, in the 
nature of things, that errors of this magni¬ 
tude can subsist much longer, wit limit- 
producing a convulsion. These manifold 
trespasses on British rights, will lead to 
consequences, which it is clearly the duty 
of the Company and Government seriously 
to weigh, with all the. attention which the 
jspbject ’demands. In contending for the 
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renewal of an exclusive Charter, and the 
continr/ance of the India trade to the port 
of London, it may be reasonably asked 
of the Company, if they are to sacrifice 
none of their prejudices to the interests of 
this country ? If they are to divest them¬ 
selves of the power with which the nation 
entrusts them, bv surrendering to the 
Oriental residents such advantages as serve 
to ripen their independence, and to make 
them rivals to Great Britain ; it becomes 
a duty to contend for our country and 
our countrymen against Asiatic interlopers’, 
although the changes in the Indian system 
petitioned for, those blind suggestions of 
sanguine ignorance, cannot be too strong!v 
deprecated. Impartiality and equity com¬ 
pel the author to remonstrate with the 
Company, and to demand for .England her 
just share in the advantages resulting from 
the Indian trade. That India and Britain 
should reciprocate in these benefits, is right 
and proper; but it is neither fair nor 
politic that the “ reciprocity should be all 
on one side.” 

Are the merchants’ yards to be shut up, 
or reduced in their establishments, to suit 
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the erroneous policy of the India Company ; 
when they have been admittedMyy the 
Court of Directors to be so competent to 
assist Government under ail the exigencies 


of the state ? Or can the British land¬ 
holder hear, without emotions of appre¬ 
hension and repugnance, that from the 
abundance of teak in the forests of India, 
his timber is to suffer a red action in value ? 
In the first place, the shipwrights in India 
will defraud our own artificers of their 
birthright;—employment, and the profits 
arising from the combination of labour ami 


skill; and, secondly, the raw material of 
the Oriental colonies will be brought in 
competition with that which is of home 
growth. Thus both in manufacture and 
produce the colonics will injure the mo¬ 
ther country. This inversion of every prin¬ 
ciple of sound policy must operate to the 
discouragement of the growth of timber. 
Can it be expected that noblemen and 
gentlemen will pay so much attention as 
heretofore to the . inclosing and the pre¬ 
servation of their woods ? This day pro¬ 
duce, in the end, that very scarcity of 
timber, which the patrons of India ship- 
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building, ^and teak importation, would per¬ 
suade us already exists; and this scarcity 
may prove fatal to Great Britain at a pe¬ 
riod when we shall no longer have the op¬ 
tion of felling teak at our own pleasure. 
It is not true that a scarcity exists at pre¬ 
sent in any degree to the extent stated; 
but the alarm has had the good effect of 
giving a stimulus to the public mind, and 
has excited fresh attention to the culti¬ 
vation of timber. The arguments of Mr. 
Evelyn, formerly Treasurer of Greenwich 
Hospital (whose excellent work, entitled 
Sylva, or a Discourse on* Forest Trees, 
first appeared in 1664), and the excellent 
arrangements of Mr. Pepys, * his great 
contemporary, Secretary to the Admiralty 
in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
have not tailed of their effect. * From that 
time, planting has become more and more 
general, and the growth of timber, both 
for private and national use, lias been pro¬ 
moted in the woods of individuals, and in 
the King's forests. Let us not close our 
eyes to facte. Fifty sail of the- line have 
* Pepy» died in 1703, and Evelyn in 1706. 
h 
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been launched within three or tour years# 
and at tins moment there are 90,000 loads 
of timber in t he King's yards, and as much 
more contracted for ; and there is an abun¬ 
dance in those of the merchants. And is 
it for this asserted deficiency of timber, 
that the natives of India are to wrest em¬ 
ployment out of the hands of British 
shipwrights, and Chat Indian capital is to 
have a preference to that of Great Britain ? 
Surely some plan may be devised to avert 
the anticipated evil; and since a participa¬ 
tion in those benefits that belong to British 
subjects, is the point contested at present 
between the Company and the out-ports, a 
paramount duty falls upon the Legislature 
to provide that the interests of this country 
should be secured to its own people ; and 
this as well for the reasons already given, 
as for some others, which it remains to 
state. 

When we look at Java* our late, acquisi¬ 
tion, an island abounding with teak, it is 
clear that ships may be built there in any 
.quantity! * Under the direction ofafore- 
qianiahipwright and smith, with the help 
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Of the artificers and labourers of the coun¬ 
try, one of the finest ships in the Com¬ 
pany's service, of 1200 tons burthen, was 
built in its vicinity, at Penang. Similar 
efforts will doubtless be made at an island 
affording greater facilities, unless some 
restrictions be devised, and some protec¬ 
ting regulations in favour of British ships 
and seamen take place, under the autho¬ 
rity of the Legislature. In the marine yard 
nt Bombay, there is not-a single European 
workman : and if the skill of the native 
artificers may be estimated by the specimen 
which they have given us in the Minden, of 
74 guns, it is very evident that they cannot 
fail to attain celebrity, encouraged and ap¬ 
plauded as they have been by very high 
characters, and allowed to supersede the 
shipwrights of Great Britain, as* though our 
artificers had become igubrant of the science 
to which they were bred ; or as .though it 
were more beneficial to this country to pay 
Indian workmen, than 1 to throw business 
into, the hands of our own people. A pro¬ 
cedure this, which militates against every 
principle of policy and patriotism. 

Not many years ago, when Indiamen 
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At all events, our naval resources here 
should not suffer diminution, nor should 
the means of rendering them useful to the 
state be crippled. They are of vital im¬ 
portance in all their ramifications. None 
of them should be suffered to fall into 
decay, 'they may all be put in requisition 
on some great emergency. This is the era 
of political changes. We must be pre¬ 
pared against all hostile attempts. ' It will 
be too late to set about renewing our 
establishments at the moment when our 
entire force may be called into action. 

Haying noticed the rivalry that subsists 
between this country and India in those 
objects of commerce which may be deemed 
British manufactures ; and the unnatural 
preference given to those goods now fabri¬ 
cated in India, originally of British inven¬ 
tion, and brought to their present perfection 
by British labour and ingenuity; it may 
not be amiss to attempt the solution of so 
strange a circumstance, it is certainly 
the duty of tire governing power at liotne 
to encourage the coldi#sts abroad ; but 
this must never pe done t6 the prejudice of 
the native subjects of any country. • But if 
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Government has been inattentive to this 
principle, can it be expected that the 
residents in the Peninsula and its depen¬ 
dencies should much regard them ?■ Many , 
of those persons have quitted the British 
islands in early life; they have formed 
new habits, and are become partial to the 
people amongst whom they live ; they are 
proud of the ingenuity manifested by the 
natives, and regard it as a proof of their 
own efficiency,, and the.fruit of their own 
patronage; they are not uninfluenced by 
certain, motives of economy ; and at last, 
they become rivals of their fellow-subjects, 
and cultivate interests ultimately detri¬ 
mental to the well-being, and destructive 
of the mercantile prosperity of the land of 
their nativity. On the return of such per¬ 
sons to Great Britain, can we wonder that 
they retain those habits which have thus 
generated a second nature? Gan we won-, 
der, that in the capacity of opulent indi¬ 
viduals, or, eventually, Directors of the 
India Company, or member^ of the Legis¬ 
lature, they should praise the adroitness 
of the natives. of India in the fabrication 
of manufactures, the competency of the 
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country and its inhabitants . to* produce 
them, and the cheapness of labour in our 
• Oriental provinces. This discussion, ope¬ 
rating in a certain way on the human 
mind, may be deemed metaphysical and 
impertinent to the’subject of these pages; 
but it is presumed that it has a practical 
bearing on the whole of the argument. 
The more of truth it may discover, the 
more should it. nut the evocative govern¬ 
ment on its guard against the probable 
consequences of these predilections, and 
impel our statesmen to adopt such mea¬ 
sures as may secure to this country all the 
advantages derivable from the.employment 
of its artisans in their respective branches 
of manual labour. It is granted that gen¬ 
tlemen who have long resided in India 
must have acquired much valuable general 
information; of this it is most proper that 
the cpoi|ti$ s should avail itself: but it must 
ever take care to fence round its manufac¬ 
turing interests with such barriers as may 
resist the efforts of those, who, without any 
criminal intention, and swayed merely by 
habitual partialities, may be induced to 
place them in circumstances of ha^ard* 
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• If ships are to be built throughout India, 
and are to be entitled to British registers, 
they will be numerous beyond all ex¬ 
pectation ; the artificers of this country 
must either emigrate or starve; and the 
revenue will suffer most serious diminu¬ 
tion. By way of elucidating this argu¬ 
ment, let us examine the single article of 
mmp. This, in its raw state, pays a duty 
of 9/. per ton; but it is obvious that in 
consequence of the improvement and con¬ 
sumption of Indian canvas and cordage, 
whilst our home manufacturers are in¬ 
jured, the duties must be lessened, and the 
deficiency must be made up by other taxes; 
at the same time, it is obvious that the re¬ 
venue must suffer an additional loss in the 
amount of those indirect taxes paid by 
the labourers in all they, consume. The 
same reasoning applies to every other 
ease of manufactures encouraged in the 
colonies, of whatsoever nature they may 
be. 

One might be induced to cherish a hope, 
that facts so self-evident as these could not 
be overlooked by our statesmen ; but ex¬ 
perience, too plainly proves the contrary; 

M 



as is most evident from what has been 
already pointed out. The naval depart¬ 
ment has but too industriously seconded 
the endeavours of the Indian residents to 
supply those articles manufactured in the 
colonies, which ought to have been fur¬ 
nished by Great Britain :—dangerous and 
most erroneous system, to be deplored by all 
true patriots; and to be amended, curbed* 
or altered without loss of time* if it be not 
grown too inveterate to be meddled with. 
If the evils attending it cannot be removed, 
at least cafe should be taken that they 
may not be aggravated or increased. It 
is easier, however, to prevent mischiefs of 
this kind, than to suppress them. 

The war has been urged as a plea for the 
adoption of measures confessedly impolitic: 
and it is held out that they are but of a 
temporary nature. Arrangements of this 
kind, however, are commonly more per¬ 
manent than the generality .suppose, or 
some people will admit. When trade has 
taken a determinate course, it is difficult to 
shut up those channels which have been 
-formed. But the existence of war fur- 
Ihishes a strong argument against the inoo- 



rations complained of: for how is it pos¬ 
sible that those who are obliged to contri¬ 
bute to its support, directly or indirectly, 
can enter into competition with the colo¬ 
nists, who may follow all sorts of trades 
ad libitum , without being burthened by an 
hundredth part of those imposts which the 
inhabitants of the mother-country are 
bound to pay. It has been computed 
that they are obliged to part with half 
their income to the state- Dr. Price esti¬ 
mated their contributions at 15$. in the 
pound ; and however aggravated his cal¬ 
culation once appeared, subsequent events 
have proved it to be correct. When we 
take the increase of population into the 
account; the impolicy of those measures 
which, by depriving thousands of employ¬ 
ment, render it impossible for them to pay 
taxes, is most evident; and one cannot 
but be astonished at the infatuation which, 
occasions a loss of 75/. per cent, in the 
payments of the bulk of the laborious 
classes to the Exchequer. It may be granted 
that certain articles of Indian manufacture 
may be purchased at a lower rate than the 
higher price of labour, bccasioned by the 
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taxes which Government receives;.will per¬ 
mit this country to charge; but it is to be 
considered that by throwing multitudes 
out of employment, the country is so far 
from gaming by all this, that it is demon¬ 
strably a loser: and at the same time it 
ought to be remembered, that the money 
lost to the mother-country is gained by the 
colonies, who are thus in a more alarming 
degree enabled to rival that state whose 
support should be the joint object of all its 
subjects at home and abroad 

It is also matter worthy of consideration, 
that in everv benelicial undertaking in this 
country, Government becomes, ns it were, 
a partner without risk,. sharing in the pro¬ 
portion of 10/. per cent, on the profits ; 
whence an immense sum accrues to the 
revenue;—still further increased, when the 
accumulation of money descends from the 
original merchant to his representatives, 
direct, collateral, or more remote. The 
amount of the* legacy-duty is prodigiously 
great. But before this final distribution 
of acquired property takes place, we must 
form an estimate of the sums resulting to 
/foe state from the legal securities required 
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for the use of large portions of this money, 
in the form of bonds, leases, and agreements 
of various sorts, which are all legalized 
and rendered obligatory by stamps of va¬ 
rious sorts, which pay a duty ad valorem. 
Can such substantial benefits as these be 
given uj> without due consideration ? Will 
the revenue be increased by rashly transfer¬ 
ring the employment of our manufactories 
to the natives of India? 

If rhe*object'be economy ; and we are 
merely to look at the primary cost of ma¬ 
nufactured ar cies; let us pursue this ar¬ 
gument a little farthei. and let us see to 
what conclusions it will lead us. If it be 
right that India is to supply us with ship¬ 
ping at a cheap rate; by the same rule 
Russia may furnish us with canvas* cord¬ 
age, leather, and soap ; Germany may send 
us linens; Italy and France may fill our 
markets with wrought silks; and Spain, in¬ 
stead of supplying us with wefol, may have 
the wisdom to put its looms in motion, 
and send us broad-cloths. We know from 
sad experience the perfection to which 
France has brought her woollen manufac¬ 
tures, and the brilliance and excellence of 
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her dyes; and we have already suffered 
from her exertions in that traffic which was 
once called the Staple of England, by 
means of which she. shut us out from that 
mine of wealth—the Levant and Turkey 
trade. If it be right to import manufac¬ 
tured articles of prime importance from 
India, it must be equally so to import 
them from the countries here enumerated, 
and other nations on the continent of Eu¬ 
rope. If cheapness is to be counted the 
first object, we can freight foreign vessels 
with foreign goods at a lower rate than we 
can lade British bottoms; and if so, what 
will become of the nursery for our seamen? 
All those great points now at issue between 
us and the Scourge of the civilized world 
must be given up; the object of the pre¬ 
sent war must be conceded to our unre¬ 
lenting enemy; the continental system of 
Bonaparte, as far as we are concerned, 
must be assutned for good policy; the sun 
of British prosperity most set for ever; no* 
wooden walls must rot i» pur ports; and 
we shall soon become so poor as to require 
” ho importation of any sort, and so sunk in 
— -”^ k - prostration of ’national energy, as 
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td furnish no exports whatever. It cannot 
surely be necessary to add a syllable more 
on this part of the argument. 

However attached any man may be to 
the interests of the East India Company, 
however zealous in support of their inde¬ 
pendence ; however he may advocate the 
renewal of their Charter, and the security 
of their ancient immunities and privileges : 
it must be his bounden duty to protest 
against the prevailing errors of the times, 
which cannot fail, if persisted in, to endan¬ 
ger the prosperity of the Company, and to 
lead to the disorganization of those colo¬ 
nies which have been the envy of other 
nations, and the source of immense advan¬ 
tage to Great Britain. 

Respecting the operation of those causes 
which may lead to the eventual indepen¬ 
dence of our .Indian colonies, it may be 
permitted to add a few words. The pro¬ 
spect of returning to their native land, 
after having realized a competency abroad, 
has always induced the residents in India 
to look, homeward with affection, and to 
respect the stability of that country’s pror 
sperity which is to be their resting place 
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after the fatigues of active life. To keep 
up in the minds of their servants an affec¬ 
tionate feeling towards Britain, was long 
an object of the wise policy pursued by 
the Company. This cement is now dis¬ 
solved ; this tie is now broken. The 
Company has been obliged to reduce the 
emoluments of its servants, and administer 
its affairs on a more contracted, not to call 
it a parsimonious scale. The urgency of 
affairs, which has induced the Company to 
adopt these measures, has been unques¬ 
tionably great; but it must ever be de¬ 
plored, that any temporary pressure should 
have caused them to narrow their remu¬ 
nerations to such a degree, as to hazard a 
disunion of interest between the parent 
state and her Indian colonies. The late 
minister for India always relied upon the 
strong bond of affection which the hope 
of returning home maintained between the 
colonists and their.native land. May India 
n.ever become to England what South 
America is to Spain! The ancient libe¬ 
rality and enlarged policy, observed by 
the Government of India, are at an end ! 
The impoverished state of the Indian 
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finances made some retrenchment neces¬ 
sary ; but the civil servants of the Com¬ 
pany have undergone such privations as 
have lowered their consequence and au¬ 
thority in the estimation of the natives. 
They have even incurred debts which re¬ 
duce them to a state of dependency on 
those who ought to look up to them for 
protection. The servants of the Company 
must consequently grow lukewarm in their 
affection for Britain. The residents feel 
themselves almost expatriated. Their num- 
*ber, which is perhaps already too great, 
must certainly increase, if the flood-gates 
of the out-ports shall be opened ; this will 
only tend the more to lessen the legitimate 
opportunities of realizing fortunes; home 
will be less and less thought of, and every 
inducement to separate the colonies from 
the mother country \Vill act with the greater 
force. 

Thus the economy so urgently pressed 
in this country, and carried rigidly into 
effect in Asia, had produced most distress¬ 
ing effects. It has created a sensation of 
disaffection and estrangement, which it will 
be very difficult to remove. 

' N ' -- 
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The geperal principles of 'colonization 
have been laid down, and their bearing 
on our Indian policy examined. A case 
has been made out, claiming the consi¬ 
deration of Parliament, which, it is pre¬ 
sumed, will secure to the Proprietors of 
East India Stock a renewal of their Charter, 
with certain modifications. The errors of 
■the Court of Directors have been noted, it is 
looped, without asperity ; and the deviation 
from the wise system established in 1802, 
for the cheap transit of goods to and from 
India, has been explained. The incal¬ 
culable injury sustained by the revenue, 
and the British artificers and manufactu¬ 
rers, by employing the natives of Hindostan, 
and the unrestrained introduction of Indian 
shipping, together with the probable conse¬ 
quences of this most dangerous measure, has 
been clearly set forth.—It is therefore with 
confidence that the author looks to the 
united wisdom of the Legislature for such 
enactments as will secure the government 
of India on sound colonial principles,-and 
preserve the advantages derived from the 
present system i—such as will give to the 
British merchant and manufacturer every 
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facility (echripatible with higheradvantages) 
in the transit of goods to and from India, 
and the remittance of private fortunes, by 
the permanent establishment of a class of 
ships on the principles laid down in 1802 ; 
and, at the same time, will protect the in¬ 
terests of the British ship-owner, manufac¬ 
turer, and artisan, and provide for the con¬ 
sequent prosperity of the country, by such 
duties on the Indian shipping and manu¬ 
factures, as are equivalent to the taxes, 
direct or indirect which affect the same 
manufactures in this country. 

The French East India Company once 
partook of the commercial advantages 
derivable from their settlements in the 
Peninsula. The laying open their trade 
occasioned first the ruin of the Company, 
and was afterward followed by that of the 
private adventurers who sought, on plau¬ 
sible grounds, an admission to their exclu¬ 
sive privileges. The British East India 
Company have now gained possession of 
the factories once held by their ancient 
enemies, and li£ve likewise driven from 
the East every competitor for the trade 
of Hindostan. May no delusive schemes 
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of wild speculation place our acquisitions 
in jeopardy ! May the events of past times, 
and the misfortunes of other nations, make 
us wise ere it be too late! Nothing is so 
dangerous as to try experiments on states. 
Let us know when we are well off, and let 
us be admonished by the victim of einpi* 
ricisin, who, though dead, speaks most sen¬ 
sibly ..i m the tomb: 

“I was well; 

I would be better ; 

I took plrysie; 

Ami here I lie." 
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